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Dr. Wake’s. Patient 


A) UR Amateur Dramatic Club scored 
© another triumph in presenting “ Dr. 

Wake’s 159th 
This is a play which bristles 


Patient” as_ its 
performance. 
with good parts and, in this instance, was 
most admirably cast. Shanghai has learned 
to expect something good from its A,D.C. 


when M. Portier is at the helm and it was 


not disappointed in this case 


ACT 
Reading from left to vight— 
B. OWEN AS Andrew Wake; MRS, D, 
. G. KIRK AS Antony; MISS DAVIE! 
MRS. P. DET. EVANS AS THE Count 
Wake; MRS, TWYMAN AS Lady Gerania, 


MR. 


As a play “Dr. Wake’s Patient” is too 
much -inclined to depend upon obvious 
situations and cheap sentiment to commend 
itself from a literary standpoint, and on 
this account the more credit is due to the 
A.D.C. for making it so successful. 
However, a pretty little tale is told and 
a strong protest against the injustice of 


class distinction is pointed, 


I.—THE FARM AT 


READ AS Mrs. Wake; MISS MERCER AS Jani, 
AS A Gipsy; MR. A. P. 
of St. Olhyn; MR. R. 8. HIBBERDINE AS Dr, Forrester 


BY THE SHANGHAI A.D.C. ‘S 
Photos by Burr Photo Co. 


The curtain rises on a pretty scene 
disclosing the living-room of a Devonshire 
farmhouse, the home of old Andrew Wake 
and his wife who soon appear on the scene 
and discuss the great interest of their quiet 
lives—the great success of their only child, 
who is a prominent Harley Street physician, 
and who walks in upon them at the moment. 
His warm-hearted greeting to his parents 


LAVICK 


immediately gives the clue to his thoroughly 
honest and whole-hearted character and wins 
the sympathy of his audience from the out- 
set. The appearance of a picturesque gipsy 
selling brooms, etc., at the door prompts 
him to have his fortune told and she pro- 
phesies an accident, tells how someone will 
enter the house feet foremost, and speaks 
of a love affair, a hated rival and sorrow. 
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The first of these predictions eventuates 
almost at once, for with much shouting 
and excitement on the part of the farm 
labourers, we are told there has been 
an accident and the runaway horse carries 
a lady’s saddle. 
(Zady Gerania) is carried in feet foremost 


Very soon the rider 
and the services of Dr. Forrester Wake— 
who has meanwhile retired to his room— 
are requested to patch up an injured arm 
and a torn habit which he mends with his 
surgical needle and thread. 

During this operation, the little winged 
god obtrudes himself, and with a single 
of 


patient—in other words it is clearly a case 


shot pierces the heart doctor and 
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of love at first sight. 
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The next scene shows the waiting-room 
of Dr. Forrester Wake in Harley Street, 
dainty with gilded furniture upholstered in 
delicate brocade. 
friends of the firs 
brought 


We again discover our 
Lady St. Olbyn 
her daughter Gerania to 
consult the great nerve specialist, and an 
entremet of comedy is here introduced by 


act. 
has 


the waiting patients. 

Nine months have elapsed since our 
hero and heroine met and parted so 
abruptly, and neither has been able to 
trace any sign of the other's identity, when 
they suddenly meet again as physician and 
patient in the Harley Street 
room and 


Forrester Wake and Lady Gerania. 


consulting 
Dr. 


know each other. as 


ACT, ‘’s WAIT 
Reading from left to vight— 

MISS BELBIN AS Mrs, 

Gerania; MR, 3 


MR, H, L. HUTCH 


Il, —DR,. WAK 


Murdoch ; MR. KR. A. WH 
©. HADDOCK AS Prescott 
30N AS Duff Wynterden 


Fate—in the shape of an extremely 
agitated mother and her patiently obedient 
spouse (the Earl and Countess of St. 
Olbyn)—now bursts in upon the scene 
and carries off Zady Gerania before either 
of the young people has even discovered 
the and the first 
curtain falls our hero is left pondering on 


other’s name, when 
the identity of his divinity and whether 


she was carried in feet foremost. 


ING-ROOM 


IN 


HARLEY STREE 
ITAMORE AS 
> TE 
; MR, 


Murdoch; MRS. TWYMAN AS Lady 
ELLINGER AS Harriet Bronson; 
Bishop of Selby. 


Lady Gerania is prescribed for, and 
recommended to rest at a sea-side resort 
as Seton Clare 


known She only con- 


sents when she knows that Dr. Wake will 


vis Dr. Wake has meanwhile 


Lady Geranta’s nerves and 


t her there. 
learnt that 
run-down condition are the result of an 
“unfortunate believes 


her to be in love with Duff Wynierden, an 


attachment” and 


old college friend and patient who has 
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confided to him that he is hopelessly in 
love with a girl whose parents count him 
an ineligible. Gerania also learns from 
Duff that Dr, Wake is deeply in love, and 
suspecting a rival reveals her secret to 
Duff who is trying to comfort her when 
Dr. Wake comes upon them in a some- 
what compromising situation, which leads 
him to believe they are engaged. _ A game 
of cross purposes ensues, but is eventually 
explained and Gerania and Dr. Wake 
become engaged. ; 
At this juncture, old Andrew .. Wake 
and his wife unexpectedly appear on the 
scene, having taken into their heads to 


pay their son a surprise visit. 


is perhaps the most artistic of the whole 
play. It displays the terrace of the 
Hotel at Seton Clare, vine-covered and 
summery, with a blue sky, dancing waves 
and golden-hued beach in the background. 
Roses are everywhere and the whole 
combines a most artistic picture upon 
which Messrs. G, C. Wingrove and Souza, 
the joint artists, are to be warmly congra- 


tulated. 

The last act brings us back to the old 
Devonshire farm parlour, with its wooden 
beams and latticed windows. ‘The old 
couple are crushed at the unhappiness 
they have unwittingly brought upon. their 
son. Soon Geranéa appears and says she 


ACT. Il.—DR. WAKE AND GERANIA MEET IN DR. WAKE’S CONSULTING-ROOM 


“Us coom by excursion and saved 
eight shillings on our tickets,” explains 
the farmer, 

They are introduced to the Zar/ and 
Countess of St. Olbyn and here the most 
dramatic scene of the play is enacted, 
when, in answer to the Earl’s refusal to 
allow his daughter to marry the son of 
such rustic parents, Andrew Wake, in his 
broad Devonshire dialect, delivers a touch- 
ing tirade against snobbery, and the 
curtain falls on the old couple and their 
broken-hearted but loyal son, leaving the 
hotel together. The scenery of this act 


has run away from her parents to her 
lover, but is persuaded by Forrester Wake 
that her duty is to her parents, to whom 
she must return. Ars, Wake is just 
about to conduct her back to town when 
the Zar/ of St. Olbyn comes to seek his 
daughter, and another touching scene takes 
place between him and Andrew Wake who 
tells the Zar/ that he is prepared to 


emigrate and absolutely renounce his 
rather than interfere with his happine 


son, 


The eloquence of this appeal touches even 
the worldy-minded Zaz/ who consents to 
his daughter’s marriage with Forrester 
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Wake and all ends as happily as the 
proverbial fairy tale. 

It is at this point that a note of 
inconsistency is struck, for one can scarcely 
imagine the Zar/ of St. Olbyn of the first 
act—who appears to be the puppet of his 
wife’s whims —acting with the independence 
and strength shown in the final scene. In 
this respect the character lacks power and 
what might have stood out as an artistic 
sketch, is only weak and unconvincing. 
This, part was undertaken by Mr. A, P. 
Stokes, but indisposition prevented him 


ACT IIL, 


appearing after the second performance, 
when Mr. G. R. Wingrove came to the 
rescue and filled the réle admirably. The 
part was a thankless one, but for that the 
playwright is to blame. 

It might be said that there is really only 
one thoroughly artistic character in the 
play, that of Andrew Wake which stands 
out in isolated dignity as a very convincing 
character sketch. ‘l'his part in the able 
hands of Mr. E. B. Owen was a work of 
art. He played it as only a Devon man 
could, and the real atmosphere was there. 
Never over-acted or stagey, the part of 
Andrew Wake stood out as a real bit of 
nature and appealed straight to the heart. 


As his sweet and lovable wife, Mrs. Read 
played the part of Mrs. Wake with great 
sympathy, conviction and charm, and we 
quite agree with Andrew IVake that their 
brilliant son inherited from her ‘a sweet 
nature, a noble spirit and a pure heart.” 
Mrs. Read Mrs 


Wake with all these virtures and carried the 


identified the part of 


sympathy of her audience from beginning 
to end. 
As Dr. 


Forrester Wake, Mr. R. Le 


Hibberdine was thoroughly convince 


—FORRESTER WAKE CONFESSES HIS LOVE FOR GERANIA 


part with a strength which compelled 


interest and respect. His self-possession, 


easy stage presence and excellent voice 
modulation makes him stand out beyond 
the average. 


Mr. H. L 
appeared to better advantage 


Hutchison has never 
than as Duff 


Wynterden. To put it in his own vernacular, 


he was ‘‘adsolutely splendid,” and never 
failed to secure the interest of his audience. 

As the Bishop of Selby, Mr. J. Hays 
was at his best. The part had nothing to 
do with the play and was used as padding, 
but in this instance it was padding we 
Mr, 


Hays made the character of the prudish 


should be sorry to dispense with. 
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bishop stand out in strong relief as typical 
of a class of society which has been dubbed 
with nasty minds,” and 
careful and intelligent 


“nice people 
showed a most 
study of a part which depends entirely 
on good acting. 

As the affected Countess of St. Olbyn, 
Mrs. P. de T, Evans was quite at home 
and filled the réle perfectly. With an air 
of elegance and distinction she wore her 
beautiful gowns quite as one would expect 
of a woman who existed in a dread of 
“rumple,” and shuddered at the idea of a 
spot of oil on her motor coat. 


tunic and pinafore-shaped panel on the 
front of the bodice and provided an artistic 
touch of distinction. 

Another beautiful one-colour gown was 
of shrimp pink satin over which fell a short 
tunic of net, the scalloped bottom being 
edged with ball trimming and embellished 
with a handsome silk and braid applique. 
This was surmounted by a huge white 
chip hat the crown of which was wreathed 
with pink and white roses. 

In the third act her ladyship appeared 
dinner gown of pinkish mauve 
pale gold satin, the bodice 


in a 
net over 


ACT IIL.—ON THE TERRACE OF THE HOTEL AT 


Reading from left to right— 
AS Andrew Wake ; 
J. HAYS AS THE Bishop of Se 
EVANS AS THE Countess of 


Olbyn; MR, R. MICHELMOR 


“SETON CLARE” 


R. J. GILL AS Mr. Brown; MR. 
ari of St. Olbyn; MRS, P, DET. 
AS A Waiter; MISS ELL RAS 


Harriet Bronson ; MR. H. L. HUTCHISON AS Duff Wynterden. 


Most distinguished was a costume of 
soft grey cloth and black satin worn with a 
large black feather-trimmed hat. It was 
fashioned with a perfectly fitted kimono 
bodice of black satin over which the grey 
cloth of the skirt was carried up the front 
in pinafore style, while plain black satin 
again appeared on the bottom of the skirt 
from the knees. Bands of wide insertion 
wrought in metallic thread and rose- 
coloured embroidery outlined both the 


being trimmed with straps of metallic 
insertion. 

As Lady Gerania, daughter of the Zar/ 
and Countess of St. Olbyn, Mrs. Twyman 
made her first appearance on the Shanghai 
stage, and scored much success by her 
excellent diction and finished acting, but 
her somewhat stiff movements were apt to 
lead her audience to suspect nervousness. 

Charming in her youthful freshness was 
Miss Ellinger, a promising débutante who 
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filled the réle of Harriet Bronson, Lady 
Gerania’s friend, and equally charming 
were her pretty gowns, especially one of 
pale blue satin and ninon trimmed with 
large flower-like motifs formed of the blue 
satin, worn in the third act. 
charming evening gown was of pale pink 
soft satin made with an effective berthe of 
gold bead fringe. 

Miss Belbin Mrs. Murdoch was 
decidedly impressive in a hobble skirt, 
velvet coat and much-betrimmed millinery, 


Another 


as 


and would have struck fear into the heart 
ofa much more ‘intrepid person than her 


poor little husband (Mr. R. A. Whitamore) 
who depicted the over-ruled hen-pecked 
husband to the life. 

As Jantfer, a farm servant, Miss Mercer 
was sufficiently rural and Miss Davies 
made a most effective gipsy. 

Small parts were ably sustained by 
Messrs. J. Gill, A. C.. Haddock, C. G. 
Kirk, and R. Michelmore, who did much 


to secure the finish and smoothness of 
the whole production, which reflected 
nothing but credit’ on. everyone who 


took. part, whether before or behind the 


scenes. 


ACT 


Gerania reading that Dr 


1V.—THE RECONCILIATION 


Wake has been knighted 


ES 


DON’TS 


Don’t laugh over others’ mistakes. 


You may stumble soon. 


Don’t think you know everything, for you don’t. 


Don’t look for oak trees out of acorns in a day or a year. 


Don’t lose faith in humanity because there are some black spots. 


Don’t quarrel over circumstances, nor fret over impossibilities. 


climb mountains than to curse them. 


It is far better to 


Don’t be stingy because some of your charity went wrong. 
Don’t expect large things from a little mind. 


Under the Frozen River 


A Fairy Story py E. R. 


y 

NCE upon a time there lived a 

King who ruled over a very large 

dominion, in which were many 

busy cities where tired workers passed 

constantly to and fro, and ceaseless streams 

of carriages, carts, waggons, and other 

conveyances rumbled up and down in the 
heat and glare. 

Now, this King had two sons, who were 
exactly alike in face and figure, but in 
every other way were as unlike as two 
brothers could possibly be. ‘hey were 
finely built, handsome young men; and 
the elder, whose name was Vangholm, 
looked forward eagerly to the time when 
he should succeed his father as king, 
though at the same time he dearly loved his 
father and did not really want him to die. 

But Ulvik, the younger, did not love 
cities at all, and was always wanting to get 
away to the peace and beauty and quiet of 
Nature. 

And very soon he obtained permission 
from his father to set out in search of the 
life he longed for. His mother and father 
and elder brother bade him a_ loving 
farewell, and he sailed away over the broad 
blue océan, until at last his white-sailed 
boat reached a beautiful arm of the sea, 
up which she sailed, with the grandest 
rocks, and waterfalls, and fields of pure 
white snow on either shore. 

“This is the land for me!” cried Prince 
Ulvik, as he ordered his sailors to draw 
in to the shore. “‘A fig for closed-in cities 
and stuffy palaces! How happy I am! 
How happy !” 

“ Aah-bh !” came a sudden sighing from 
somewhere close at hand; and as the 
Prince stopped and listened, he heard 
again a low, soft moaning wail through the 
gently rustling trees. “ Aa-aa-h-h!” The 
faint sound died away as the leaves ceased 
.their rustling. 

‘Twas merely the wind,” said the 
Prince, to reassure himself. And he hurried 


on, determined to think no more of the 
wailing, mournful sound he had heard. 

But presently he heard it again in the 
tumbling waters of a mighty. waterfall, as 
he stood beneath the rock over which it 
hurled itself in its passionate haste to reach 
a pool beneath, 


“Strange !”” muttered the Prince; “tis 
a sadder note than I have ever heard 
before.” 


That night he and his men slept out in 
the pure air, and woke up much refreshed. 
Early in the morning the Prince set out 
alone, telling his men that he would 
probably be back some time before nightfall. 
He walked many miles through cool green 
woods and past mighty rocks whose sides 
were gashed and seamed with giant 
scratches and scars, and at last he came to 
a tumbling, rushing, foaming mountain 
stream. Standing on a swinging rock on 
its brink, he looked down at the white 
waters as they lashed themselves against the 
mighty stones which stood in their way. 

“Tcan still hear that mournful voice,” 
he said to himself. “It makes me quite 
unhappy, it is so strangely like the. voice 
of a creature in pain or misery of some 
kind.” 

“Come-mm-mm-mm-mm !” moaned the 
fretful waters, ‘ Follow—follow—follow!” 

“T will,” answered the Prince. “ Lead 
me wherever you wish.” 

And he walked on by the foaming torrent, 
listening all the time to the voice which 
called him. He came to many rough places 
on the way, but as the voice still called him 
he kept on, till at last he found himself on 
the shores of a still, calm lake. 

Looking anxiously round, he saw a small 
boat moored to the side, and hastily undoing 
it, he stepped in, In the bottom of this 
boat there lay a pair of cars, with which 
Prince Ulvik rowed himself across the lake. 
As he neared the opposite shore, the wind 
grew colder, and, looking up, he saw the 
reason, 

There, right before him, was a beautiful 
frozen river, its whiteness gleaming forth 
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between high walls of dark rock ; and it 
was the icy-cold breath from its snows that 
made the wind grow chill. 

Hastily leaping on shore when he reached 
the other side, Prince Ulvik stood a second 
till be again heard the wail of the wind. 
“Come-mm-mm-mm-mm-mm” it moaned, 
and led him on towards the frozen 
river. 

It was a longer journey than he had 
expected it to be; but at last, after 
clambering over many slippery stones and 
crossing a small stream, he reached the 
foot of the frozen river. ‘To his surprise, 
the snow showed here and there deep 
caverns of a wonderful blue colour ; and 
as the Prince stood still in silent admir- 
ation, the wind moaned “Come-mm-mm- 
mm-mm,” and led him down, down, 
down into the heart of one of these deep 
blue caves. 

At last he reached a vast chamber, 
whose roof was gemmed with glistening 
blue crystals, while the floor was covered 
with a carpet of purest white. At the 
farthest end stood a snow-white throne, on 
which someone was seated. The Prince 
could see that the stranger had a snowy 
beard, and wore trailing robes of white, 
in the folds of which a deep blue 
colour glowed. 

“You have come, 
venerable-looking man. ‘“‘Sit here at my 
feet, and I will tell you whol am. My 
name is Sunled, and I am—or rather I 


then?” said this 


once was—king over this beautiful land. 


But there lives here a wicked and very 
powerful gnome, who desired to marry my 
only child—Princess Trueheart. She did 
not love him, so I refused to give her to 
him, and in revenge he called in the aid of 
the wicked fairy Icyhand, who imprisoned 
me here, and also made my poor child a 
prisoner, but where I know not. Neither 
of us will be released until either the 
gnome dies or my daughter consents to 
marry him,” 

“T am indeed sorry for you both,” said 
Prince Ulvik. 

“You see,” went on King Sunled, “I 
have only one friend left, and that is the 
Spirit of the Wind and Waters, who can 
sometimes manage to carry messages for 
me, but cannot break the spell that Icy- 
hand has cast upon me. He told me that 
a strange Prince had come to this land, 
and he agreed to try and make you follow 


him here, so that I might have a chance 
of speaking with you.” 

“The question is, What can I do to 
help you?” said Prince Ulvik. “I am 
quite willing to do what I can.” & 

“T was going to ask you to try to find 
my daughter, and bring her here to me. 
We should then at least have the comfort 
of each other’s company; but I am afraid 
that is an almost impossible task to ask 
you to perform.” 


Burr Photo Co. 
Our Portrait Gallery 
DESIREE PEARL 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Wolfe 


“Why impossible?” asked the Prince 
eagerly, for he longed for adventure. 


“Because there are two very, very 
serious difficulties in the way. In the first 
place, the only clue I have to my 
daughter's whereabouts is that anyone 


approaching the spot where she is hidden 
will know it by seeing a strange sight— 
that of water flowing upwards! Close by 
the source of this water she lies in a cave. 
And the other difficulty is that the gnome 
of whom I told you keeps guard over her ; 
and at the slightest sound—even the 
snapping of the smallest twig—he would 
rush out at any intruder and kill him 
instantly. So, after all, I think I shall 
have to leave matters as they are, and can 
only thank you for coming here and 
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listening with such patience and sympathy 
to my story.” 

- But as the Prince left the blue and white 
cavern he determined to start out, as soon 
as he got back to his boat, in search of the 
unfortunate Princess ‘I'rueheart. 

After many hours’ walking he at length 
came again to the place where he had left 
his boat. He found his men anxious and 
worried at his long absence; but he soon 
assured them that he had met with no 
mishap, and told them to prepare for a 
cruise through the beautful waters that lay 
stretched before them. 

In a little while they started; and as 
they sailed smoothly over the clear waters 
the Prince stood on deck, and looked 
anxiously round over the hills and the 
glistening snowfields in search of the 
“water which flowed upwards.” 

“But I fear I shall never find it,” he 
sighed to himself after many days’ sailing. 
The sun was shining brightly, and the 
clear water reflected in its depths every 
tiny shrub, and rock, and stone from 
above. And just as the Prince was sighing 
over the hopelessness of the task he had set 
himself, he saw, reflected in the still waters, 
what seemed to be a waterfall —/lowing 
upwards! Above it he saw the real water- 
fall, of which it was merely the reflection, 
and the Prince determined to fight his 
way to its source to see if by any chance 
he should there find Princess Trueheart. 

‘Hastily commanding his men to take the 
boat near enough for him to be rowed 
ashore, he landed, telling them to wait 
there with the small rowing-boat, and 
began to mount cautiously and noiselessly 
up the rocky cliff which towered above 
him. It was a dangerous task ; for besides 
the difficulty of trying to keep a foothold, 
he had to be very, very careful not to 
make a sound. 

At last he reached a small, level piece 
of rock, and, coming from between two 
loose stones, he saw the tiny stream which 
formed the beginning of the mighty 
waterfall. Passing round one of the two 
stones, he found the entrance to a large 
cave. Bending low, he entefed, and found 
a beautiful maiden sitting reading by the 
light of a swinging lamp. 

She started up in terror when she saw a 
-stranger entering her lonely cavern-home, but 
at a sign from the Prince she sat down and 
waited anxiously for him to explain matters. 


“T am sorry to startle you so, Princess, 
but I have come to try to rescue you. 
Trust in me, and don’t make a sound. 
I am going to ask you to let me carry you 
down to the shore, and then I hope to 
take you to your father.” 

Princess Trueheart—for it was she— 
gave the stranger one searching look, and 
then said: “I trust you. I will come!” 

Then the Prince began his_ perilous 
descent with the Princess in his arms. 
He was obliged to go very, very slowly; 
and every time he grasped at a tree or an 
overhanging branch he paused to listen 
breathlessly, in case any sound had pene- 
trated to the ears of the ever-listening gnome. 

At last he had almost reached the 
bottom, when, to his horror, a branch 
to which he had been clinging gave way 
with a snap. He was able to steady 
himself after another leap, against the 
trunk of a large tree which grew below, and 
almost immediately he heard a rumbling 
noise above, followed presently by the 
cracking and snapping of twig after twig, 
and he knew that the gnome had started 
in pursuit. 

He gathered his courage together, and, 
hastily reassuring the trembling Princess, 
began to leap and run down the rest of 
the perilous slope. 

But it was no use. ‘The gnome was 
rapidly gaining on him, and at last burst 
through some thickly entwined boughs, and 
almost leaped on the Prince’s back. But 
the latter gave a quick spring to one side, 
and the gnome, who had gained such an 
enormous speed by his headlong rush that 
he could not stop himself, went dashing 
and leaping downwards, trying to grasp at 
anything which came in his way, in order 
to stop himself, and was at last hurled into 
the deep waters below. 

With a cry of rage, he flung up his arms 
as he disappeared into the water, but 
nothing could save him ; and immediately 
he sank, a brilliant light shone over the 
land, and the birds began singing more 
blithely than they had ever sung before. 

Prince Ulvik and Princess Trueheart 
reached the shore in safety, and were rowed 
out to the Prince’s boat, which immediately 
set sail for the cave where King Sunled 
had been a prisoner until, by the death of 
the gnome, he was set free. 

They found him waiting for them on 
the shore of the lake that Prince Ulvik 
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had crossed on his way to the frozen 
river. 

“Welcome!” he cried, as he embraced 
his daughter. Then, turning to the Prince, 
he said: ‘‘ How can we ever thank you for 
what you have done?” 

“There is one way,” smiled the Prince, 
as he looked at Princess ‘T'rueheart—“ one 
way that will more than repay me for the 
little that I have been able to do, Will 
you give me your daughter for my wife?” 

And King Sunled smiled as he turned to 
see what the Princess thought. 

“Yes,” he said; “take her and be 
happy!” And they ave happy. During 
all the years that King Sunled has lived to 
continue his reign over the land, the Prince 
and the Princess have been sailing dreaming- 
ly and happily over the clear waters 
which flow between the wooded hills and 
the snow-capped mountains; and very 
likely, if you ever happen to sail over those 
waters, you will see their boat, and think 
how happy the two people look who are 
standing together on her deck to watch 
your boat as it passes: 

= 
Afterwards 
Basy’s bath was standing there, 
Sponge and soap as weil ; 
With her dolly round the room 
Wandered little Nell. 


Now if Dolly took a bath, 
Ere the baby woke! 

Or—Nell smiled she thought she saw 
Such a lovely joke. 


There was father’s tall top-hat 
For a sailing boat ! 

Upside down with dolly in, 
How that hat would float! 


Back and forth across the bath 
Sailed that dolly gay ; 
But when father sees his hat — 
What will father say ? 
= 
The Bird and the Sun 


“Moruer,” said a young bird, looking 
out of his hole in the wall on a cold 
wintry day, ‘‘What has become of the, 
flowers?” ‘They lie deep down under % 
the snow, my son.” “And what has 
become of all the nice fruits, mother? 
Where are they now?” ‘They are gone, 
my son.” ‘And the gay flies, mother, 
with the bright wings, where are they?” 
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“Dead, all dead, my son,” “And the 
creeping things, mother, that we live on, 
where are they?” ‘Safe under the earth, 
my son.” Oh, mother, how dreary it is 
then! We have nothing at all left,” 
“Well,” said the old bird, ‘it is dreary 
now; but look up at the sun that 
shines in the heavens. He still remains 
to us, and will soon bring back the flowers 
and the fruit and all our needful food. 
Then let us wait and trust, my son, for in 
time we shall have all things, though they 
are now hidden from our sight.” 
= 
Conundrums 

Way was Adam’s first day the longest ? 
Because there was no Eve. 

Why should the goat be regarded as the 
most important animal of the dairy farm? 
Because he is the “butter.” 

When is a hat not a hat? 
becomes a woman. 


When it 


= 
“Tickle it!” 


‘THREE-YEAR-OLD Ruth was watching a 
young man play the mandoline. Her 
interest was intense and she draw nearer. 
The instant he paused in his playing she 
whispered breathlessly. ‘Tickle it some 
more.” 

= 
Betty’s Question 

A itt girl with an inquisitive turn of 
mind was sometimes allowed down to 
dessert when visitors were present. Her 
mother upon one occasion warned her 
about asking anything concerning the loss 
of an arm sustained by one of the guests. 

“You mustn’t say anything about it, 
Betty,” said her mother; “the gentleman 
lost his arm in the war, and it is not kind 
to refer to it. Mind, you are not to say 
anything about his arms.” 

“ All right,” said Betty, who came down 
that evening to dinner looking a picture of 
loveliness, but with wide, staring eyes 
focussed upon the guest who wore his 


sleeve pinned up. 


© Twice the little head turned in his 


direction, and then turned away. 


. “Well,” said the soldier, when this 
happened for the third time, “‘what do 
you want, little one?” : 
Sidling up to him, Betty piped out— 
‘“] want to know, has you two feet?” 


ee E 
i stormy days of the middle ages, 


when the Thirty Years’ War was 


raging in all its horror between the 


Roman tiara and the new-born Protes- 
tantism, the upheaval spread from Northern 
Germany down to the Bavarian Highlands, 
and following on its pathway of bloodshed 
death gathered a still 
the spreading of 


so that whole villages 


and desolation, 


further harvest in 


pestilence and plague. 


were swept into eternity. 


Che Passion Play at Oberammergau 


IMPRESSIONS OF A SHANGHAI Lapy 


Heaven, and the erection of an imposing 


cross on an apparently impregnable 
height, made a vow, that, should the 
plague spare further victims, they 


thankful 
morate the teachings of our Saviour by 


would, in gratitude, comme- 
enacting His Life and Passion every ten 
years. 

This vow the people of Oberammergau 
have kept to the present day, with the 
one exception of 1870, when the Franco- 


A TABLEAU 
The Expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden 


Oberammergau, a modest hamlet of poor 
wood-carvers, in the mountainous Ettal 
district, having at first been immune from 
outside influence, was, in 1633, visited by 
the dread Reaper, and out of its few 
inhabitants over eighty were stricken in 
In despair, the remainder 
mounted to the peak 
mountain,“ Kofel,” and after petitions to 


one month. 


of their highest 


Prussian War necessitated its postponement 
to the following spring. 

Three hundred years ago, when com- 
munication was in no way as at present, 
the play was on a small scale, suitable 
Historians relate 
erected in the 
the near 


for the village alone. 
that a little 
cemetery and only 


stage was 
those in 


vicinity came as audience. 
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To-day how different! From Munich 
the express takes us there in three hours, 
the approach to our destination is known 
by a view of the cross seen over the peaks 
of the intervening mountains. On arrival, 
comfortable quarters are found for all, in 
one or other of the clean, simple, little 
cottages, that look so inviting and restful. 

The absolute stillness of Nature strikes 
one as being in accordance with the 
solemnity of what we have come to see. 
In the street is a cosmopolitan gathering 
from all the four winds of heaven, each 
individual interested in purchasing some of 
the countless souvenirs in the way of 
Passion Play pictures, photographs, carvings 
in wood, post-cards, etc., as the Passion 
cult has nowadays been developed beyond 
all dreams of the little band of devotees of 
three hundred years ago. 

It is six o’clock in the morning. An 
angelus rings from each church and echoes 
from mountain to mountain. As the 
glories of sunrise penetrate night’s misty 
mantle, cannon salute the awakening day. 
In a moment, we are up, impatient to 


witness the realization of what we have - 


so long looked forward to, By half-past 
seven a stream of people has gathered from 
all parts, no one wears a hat, town con- 
ventionalities are zon est, and big boots 
and short skirts take us freely and quickly 
along rough pathways winding under forest 
fir trees, whose dewdrop laden branches 
glisten with diamond-like radiance in the 
encroaching sunshine. 

Hundreds of clergy, representing every 
creed and nationality, have come from far 
and near, and soon five thousand people 
are assembled in the great railway-station- 
like hall. It is open at one end, and green 
shades are worn, to protect our eyes from 
the glare of looking into the natural 
scenery where the play is given. A large 
scene shows as its centre the Temple of 
Jerusalem flanked on either side by streets, 
beyond which are the Halls of Justice, where 


later, Caiaphas and Pontius Pilate wield 
their temporary sway over Immortal Power. 

In the streets, come and go a motley 
crowd of rich and poor, pedlars and beg- 
gars with the kaleidoscopic intermingling 
common to all Eastern towns. Only one 
touch of Nature is forgotten—the stray, star- 
ving dog, searching for any crumb of food, 
and who, like the poor, is always with us. 

Between the enacted representations of 
leading scenes in our Lord’s life, come 
tableaux from the Old Testament, signi- 
ficant of events in the New. The temple 
front opens and behold! the “Expulsion * 
from Eden,” emblematic of Christ driving 
barterers and traders from the House of 
God. ‘Then the tableau of “Joseph sold 
by his brethren,” foretells the betrayal of 
Christ by Judas. 

Hand-in-hand with the text goes the 
music, composed by a former Oberam- 
mergau school-master, a talented musician 
and a master of instrumentation, named 
Rochus Dedler. 

The play lasts the entire day, with the 
exception of an interval of two hours for 
a much-needed rest, both for actors and 
audience. As evening advances the pathos 
is felt by all, when we see so realistically 
represented what our minds and imagina- 
tions have been absorbing during life’s 
learning of our faith. 

The choruses and solos 
also, as good music invariably does, and 
they are rendered 
excellence never to be expected from 
Bavarian peasants. The last touch of 
realism came, when, at the scene of 
Judas’s remorse and suicide, a natural 
thunderstorm came rolling up over the 
mountain tops, black clouds emitting 
sharp. flashes of lightning and a continuous 
rumbling and roaring. A cold rain came 
down on Judas, his flowing garments 
were taken up and twirled by an angry | 
wind, as if Heaven's vengeance was 
punishing his treacherous soul. 


impress one 


with a degree of 
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When the day’s work is done and all is 
over, one returns from having lived a few 
hours in the long past, to the less eventful 
present, finding one’s self again in the 
village streets as the stars come out, and 
wending one’s way home, marvelling at the 

and completeness of 
which 


whole-heartedness 
no professional 
Two 


the production, 
assistance could have improved. 
women of the place have, during the last 
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The Passion Play is naturally the one 
absorbing subject of interest to the cottagers, 
whole families often taking part. One is 
perhaps living with a family one of whose 
members represents Pilate, Mary, or even 
Judas. Personally, I should have creepy 
feelings about hob-nobbing with the last- 
mentioned, and I was quite relieved on 
learning that the family in my cottage 
were all irreproachable characters. 


JOSEPH BEING SOLD BY HIS BRETHERN 


couple of years, made every costume used 
in the play, all else in connection with it 


being done entirely by the people of 


Oberammergau. Three complete costumes 
are necessary for each person taking part, 
as, should rain come (a frequent occurrence 
in all mountainous districts) they often get 
wet to the skin. Only natives of the place 
could stand with impunity this exposure to 


the elements. 


oe  & 


Oberammergau is thoroughly interesting 
as, being quite off the track of usual sight- 
seers, it affords abundant material for retro- 
spection when one returns to anchor after 
voyages of discovery and, some quiet even- 
ing, sits gazing into the dancing flames of 
a winter’s fire, reviewing life with its lights 
and shadows which rushing on, glimmers 
like a meteor—and is gone, 

Lity SNETHLAGE. 


of 


THE SUBLIMITY OF WORK 


ALL honest work is honourable. 
may be done in an uncommon spirit, 
sublime spirit. 
faithful daily work. 
work, 


Lowly toil may be lofty toil. 
Menial work becomes sublime if discharged in a 
Nor does anything contribute to character building more surely than 
Nothing develops manhood more distinctly than man’s common 


Common work 


~t & 


Y 
0. RST ay 


A BIRD’s-EYE VIEW OF OBERAMMERGAU 


Showing the cross on the top of Kofel, also the rail ation-like hall in which the spectators assemble to witness the great Passion Play 


“The Oaks” 
Derbyshire, 
January 27th, rgtr. 


My pearest Berry, 

Although you are so far away in Shanghai, 
I know you will like to hear about our 
doings since you left us. I want especially 
to tell you about our governess, Miss 
Eden. 

Of course, towards the end of term every 
one of us girls gets awfully short of money. 
There’s been half-term holiday, when we 
are allowed to shop by ourselves, and girls’ 
birthdays and governesses, and home ones, 
and heaps of little things that add up. 

We are not allowed to give the govs. 
anything but flowers, but you should just 
see Miss Sayers’ room on the seventh of 
June. Miss Sayers is the Head. Her 
name’s Rose, and she’s managed her 
birthday just at the right time of the year 
for it. 

Miss Eden’s is on the twentieth of 
November, and that’s what worried us so 
She’s our music gov.— 
Half 


awfully last term. 
was, I mean—and simply a ripper. 
the school raved over her. 

Last twentieth of November was Miss 
Eden’s first birthday at the school, and I 
don’t know how it was that it didn’t occur 
to us all to put some money by beforehand ; 
but it wasn’t till May Hazlitt was looking 
through her birthday book one night that 
it came upon us with an awful shock that 
the twentieth was in three days, and that 
all of us in our dormitory were as hard up 
as we could be—except Lucy Stubbs, who 
never does go in fer ices or fleeting pleasures 
like that. 


I will say that she offered to lend us 
sixpence apiece on the spot; but so many 
mothers have views and things about 
borrowing, and all ours seemed to have 
told us not to. 

“And she saw what we gave Fraulein in 
April, and all Miss Sayers’ roses!” groaned 
Elsie Tanner. “She'll think us such 
pigs if we’ve nothing for her.” 

*T’ve got elevenpence,” said Gertie Stuart, 
“but I must get some stamps this week.” 

“And there’s the journey home. Buying 
chocolates is half the fun of it,” 1 said. 

“T'll get some lilies and give them from 
the dormitory,” said Lucy Stubbs, who 
really is awfully generous. 

Of course, the rest of us said that 
wouldn’t be honest. Besides, when you 
rave over anyone, you do specially like to 
give something separate. 

“If only we could make some money 
somehow,” said Effie Mackintosh. 

“T’ll give you sixpence if you'll darn my 
stockings this week—two pairs,” said Lucy. 

Effie said she would, like a shot; but the 
idea of making money had sort of got into 
my head, and I suddenly said: 

“Look here. Why couldn't we have a 
sale?” 

“A sale!” said all the others. 

“Why,” I said, “we've lots of us got 
things to sell. Ethel Perks has been 
coveting Isabel’s daisy brooch for weeks, 
and I dare say she’d let her have it now 
for a shilling. And the whole school can’t 
be as hard up as we are. Lucy could buy, 
and Myra Jones always has heaps of 
money, and I know Eva Howard got a 
postal order for half-a-crown yesterday.” 
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Well, I don’t know how it was, but the 
idea simply “took.” We mentioned it to 
some of the others, and they thought it 
would be awful fun, and as the next day 
but one was a half-holiday, we arranged to 
have the sale in the garden after tea, 
because we’re left to ourselves then, and, 
as it happened, Miss Eden was going to a 
Waifs and Strays something with Miss 
Sayers, so we knew she’d be well out of 
the way. 

The only person who wasn’t satisfied 
was Fanny Briggs, because an uncle she’d 
never seen, because he’d been abroad for 
ages, was going to be in Beckenham that 
day on business, and had fixed to call and 
take her out to tea. 

We said she must get him to bring her 
back earlier if she wanted to attend the 
sale, because we really couldn’t alter the 
time for her. 

Of course, everybody was awfully busy, 
looking up things they could sell, And 
then I had a horrid shock, because when I 
came to hunt through mine I couldn't find 
anything, except a packet of hairpins and 
an old clothes brush, that I could spare. 

Effie Mackintosh had two photo frames 
she meant to ask fourpence each for—no, 
threepence for one, because the glass was 
cracked across, but I’d father’s and 
mother’s photographs in the only frames 
I'd got. We couldn’t sell clothes, because 
they'd have been too expensive, and it 
wouldn’t have been nice, either, and my 
only bangle was a little thin real gold one, 
so I couldn’t part with that, like Ethel 
Perks was doing with her oxidised. 

I felt pretty beastly, after the whole 
thing had been my suggestion; but it 
wasn’t any use worrying. So I washed my 
clothes brush and borrowed some As- 
pinall’s that Clara Wates had over from 
doing a white wood easel, and painted the 
back of the brush blue. And _ it looked as 
nice again. I thought I ought easily to 
get tenpence for it, 


Well, the sale time arrived, and you 
never heard such a row as there was on 
the lower lawn when it began. 

Fortunately, it’s shut off from the big 
one by trees and flower-beds, so no one 
from the house could overlook us. Quite 
a heap of things were sold, Ethel Perks 
got the silver brooch for tenpence, and 
Myra Briggs gave a shilling for Effie’s 
“Won by Waiting ;” but most of the sales 
were in twopences and threepences for 
plated watch-chains, and vases, and orna- 
ments, and bootlaces, and a piece of 
pumice stone, and things like that. 

Only I began to feel_ more and more 
horrid as the bargaining went on, because 
nobody wanted my clothes brush or the 
hairpins. The brush had got a bit messy 
because it tumbled off my window-sill into 
the garden before the enamel was quite 
dry, and I took off twopence for that. 
But all the girls seemed to have got 
clothes brushes. 

I got sick of hawking the things round 
at last, so I went and sat down in a little 
sort of arbour where Miss Sayers has tea 
sometimes. Really, I rave over Miss 
Eden quite as much as Kitty Pratt, who’s 
always talking about it, and I felt pretty 
beastly at the thought of only being able 
to give her about a measly twopennyworth 
of flowers. 

And just then I heard Fanny Briggs’ 
voice say : 

“Tf you'll wait there a bit, uncle, I'll 
run and see if Miss Sayers has come 
back.” 

Wasn’t it awkward? She’d evidently 
come in early with her uncle and been 
showing him the garden, and I’d never 
heard their feet on the grass. 

It was no good trying to bolt, because 
at that minute a man with greyish hair 
and a bronzed face and nice kind eyes 
stooped as he came through the arbour, 
and then stopped with : ; 

“*T beg your pardon !” 
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“Please come in. It doesn’t matter,” 
I said. 

I-suppose my voice sounded shaky, 
because he looked hard at me, and said : 

“T’m afraid you’re in trouble about 
something.” 

You know how it is when you feel choky 
and anyone speaks to you about it? I got 
very hot, and I felt my eyes brim over and 
my voice wouldn’t come at first, and then 
I jerked out : 

“I can’t sell my clothes brush.” 

The man—Mr. Colton was his name— 
really was awfully decent, and didn’t laugh 
one bit. He just sat down by me, and 
said : 

“That’s too bad! What did you want 
to sell it for?” 

And I found myself telling him the 
story of the sale and how we'd got it up 
for a governess’s birthday we liked awfully, 
and that if I could have made a shilling I 
meant to have bought one of the baskets 
of forget-me-nots that Heath, the florist, 
has in his window, because they were her 
favourite flower. When I’d blurted it all 
out I got in a fright that he’d offer to buy 
the clothes’-brush, so I said in a hurry: 

“Of course, I can manage to get Miss 
Eden some ze 

“Miss who?” he said, turning suddenly 
round before I could finish. 

“Miss Eden,” I said. 
governess, you know.” 

“What's her Christian name?” he said, 
staring at me. “I once knewa Miss Eden.” 

“It's Margaret,” I said. “She’s got 
short black, curly hair—at it’s 
greyish now—and blue eyes, and she sings 
beautifully, and her home’s in Hampshire. 
Is she the same as yours?” 

‘And forget-me-nots are her favourite 
flowers ?” he said sort of abruptly. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘She told me one night 
last spring term, when I had pneumonia 
and she came up to sit with me. I never 
told the others because ” 


“Our music 


least, 


“Because what?” he said, staring at me 
harder than ever. 

“Because she said it as if it was kind of 
private,” I said rather wishing I hadn’t 
told him. 

He seemed to forget all about me for a 
bit, and just sat poking the cracks in the 
floor with his stick. Then he looked up 
and said in a funny absent voice : 

“T believe I could trust you with a 
message.” 

“Why, of course,” I said in surprise. 

He was taking out a pocket-book and 
turning over its leaves. 

“T shouldn’t worry,” he said, “about not 
having forget-me-nots to give Miss Eden. 
I’ve got one or two pressed here. I—I 
believe she might be pleased if you give 
them to her.” 

He took out a little folded square of 
yellowy paper with a sprig or two of 
forget-me-nots plainly showing through it, 
and he’d just handed it to me, and said, 
“TI shall be at the Royal Hotel till Friday,” 
when Fanny came running up again and 
said that Miss Sayers wouldn’t be back 
till half-past six. 

So he told her he couldn’t wait, and 
shook hands with me; and I looked at 
him and tried to say hard with my eyes 
that I’d doitall right. And he and Fanny 
went round to the front gate. 

Wasn’t I excited? Of course, I knew 
that I'd come upon a real, grown-up 
love-affair, and it simply made me thrill 
to think of having anything to do with it, 
though I get sick when a girl goes on 
idiotically, like Myra Briggs does sometimes, 
and pretends to be gone on a man’s 
photograph. 

I'd have let myself be chopped into bits 
before I’d have said a word about this to 
the others, and when Fanny came back 
and asked what on earth we’d been talking 
about, I just said, ‘The Sale.” 

She’s barely. left off being a junior, and 
couldn’t keep a secret to save her life. 
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When we all discussed the sale that 
night, I said I’d got enough to get some 
forget-me-nots with, and I don’t think the 
girls ever noticed that I’d not sold my 
things. I didn’t get the forget-me-nots, 
though. Somehow I felt Miss Eden wouldn’t 
want any others. 

And on the next morning I waited till 
all the girls had been to the music-room 
in ones and twos with their flowers, and 
then I went along and tapped at the door. 

She was sitting at her table, with her 
chin on her hand, staring out of the open 
window, and the room was a perfect bower 
of roses and lilies and sweet peas and things. 

“Why, Norah !” she said, turning round 
and holding out her hand. 

And I said: 

“J wish you, awfully, many happy 
returns, Miss Eden.” And put down my 
little packet. 

At first I was regularly frightened. She 
took it up and opened it, and looked at a 
bit of writing on the paper, and went as 
white as a sheet, and said : 

“Child, where did you get this?” ina 
trembly voice. 

So I just said : 

“From Mr. Colton, and he’s Fanny 
Briggs’ uncle, and she doesn’t know, and 
he’s staying at the Royal Hotel till Friday.” 

And then I walked straight out of the 
room and rushed uy to my cu, and—well, 
I cried like anything, though I don’t really 
know why. 

I didn’t hear a single other thing about 
it till seven that evening, because it wasn’t 
my day for a music lesson ; but at seven I 
got a message that Miss Eden wanted me, 
and I went up to the music-room, and she 
was blushing and looking awfully young 
and pretty, and she said she owed it to me 
to tell me the whole story. 

The biggest part of it was that she was 
going to be married to Mr. Colton as soon 
as she’d given Miss Sayers proper notice, 
and the rest was just like a story in a book. 


He'd asked her to marry him six years ago 
before he was going abroad, and she didn't 
know then whether she liked him well . 
enough or not. So he said he’d go away 
and not write or anything, but that she was 
to write in six months’ time if she decided 
that she would marry him, And when he 
said good-bye he asked her for some of the 
forget-me-nots she was wearing, and he’d 
kept the very ones in his pocket-book all 
this time. 

Well, when he’d been gone for a bit she 
found there wasn’t any doubt that she did 
care, awfully, and she wrote at the end of 
the six months. But he never took any 
notice, and never came, and she decided 
that he’d changed his mind. But really 
and truly he’d never got the letter. He 
was dreadfully ill with fever about that 
time, and he doesn’t know if his black 
servants kept it back or lost it, or what 
happened ; but, of course, when he didn’t 
hear from her he took it for granted that 
she didn’t want him, and he stayed abroad 
till three months ago. 

And by that time her mother and sister 
had died, and she’d left home and taken 
up teaching. He’d heard in the meantime, 
too, that she was going to be married ; only 
it wasn’t her, but the sister who died. 

And then, when I told him that his Miss 
Eden was teaching us, he thought there 
must have been some mistake and that 
anyway he could send her the forget-me-nots 
to let her know he was there if she wanted 
him without breaking his word about not 
writing. 

And after she’d got them she just went 
straight off to the hotel that afternoon, and 
they both explained everything to each 
other. 

They got married last holidays, and, of 
course, Miss Eden—I mean, Mrs. Colton — 
doesn’t teach us any more - which is worse 
for us and better for her. But I’m going 
to stay with them next holidays, which 
makes up for a lot. 
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Fanny says she can’t understand my because if it hadn’t been for my idea 
wanting to go, and that she finds her about the sale, Miss Eden wouldn’t have 
Uncle Jim a bit dull, and has enough of — got what she told me was the best birthday 
even nice govs. in term time. But, of present of her life. 


course, she’s barely left off being a junior, Isn’t that lovely! Lots of love from your 
and she doesn’t know—nor any of the other — ld friend 
girls—nor even Miss Sayers—that I feel 


s : Joan. 
as if those two kind of belong to me, 


NCE 
UNDERSTUDIES ON THE STAGE 


HARD WORK WHILE “WAITING FOR A CHANGE.” 


An action for damages brought by a lady who had been engaged to understudy 
Miss Edna May was a revelation of the low salaries sometimes paid to performers in 
really responsible positions. In this instance the lady was a well-known actress, yet it 
was worth her while to accept £4 a week to act as an understudy in London, on the 
chance of being able to pay the principal part now and again. 

Playgoers scarcely realize how many understudies there are in an important piece. 
It is almost like the house that Jack built. There is the “star” to commence with. 
She is understudied by a lady who plays a secondary part. The second lady, if called 
upon to play the lead in an emergency, would leave a part empty, so she is understudied 
by a third lady, who also has a few lines of her own to say. Those few lines are under- 
studied by, perhaps, the premier chorus git], who, in her turn, is understudied by 
another chorus girl— and so on almost to the back row! Every part in the production 
is followed up in this way. 

Even the stage-manager is bound to teach his duties to an inferior manager, in case 
of accident to himself. The head scene-shifter and stage-carpenter has a man under 
him who ‘‘knows the ropes” as well as he himself does. The limelightman has a ~ 
helper who is capable of taking his place if occasion should require. 

There is no item in the production of a play that is not understudied, sometimes 
over and over again. If ever there should be a hitch or an unforeseen absence some- 
body is always ready to step into the vacant place, whether it be that of the leading lady. 
or the call-boy. 

Understudying is usually a thankless task, and it is a very hard one. ‘The artist 
engaged for a small part and to understudy has to attend all rehearsals concerning his 
or her own part, and also special rehearsals for understudies. He has two parts to 

‘learn, his own and that of somebody else, and it is rather sad to think his only chance 
of making a hit may rest upon the absence through illness of a “star.” The hard- 
worked and underpaid understudy may be pictured as hoping for the non-arrival of the 
principal. 

In many a case the understudy has been told by the manager to “get ready to 
play” the big part. ‘The “star” has not arrived. It is almost on the stroke of the 


hour. Another moment and the curtain will ring up. ‘Something must have hap- 
pened!” and the nervous, breathless aspirant is rapidly dressing for the principal part 
when — there is a scurry in the corridors, a panting cry, “ Here I am!”—in rushes the 


principal artist, and once more leaping ambition is disappointed. 

Sometimes the ‘‘star” takes a little holiday. ‘There was one case where a 
celebrated comedian sighed for a week at Margate. During his absence his part was to 
be played by a clever but unknown actor, He played it on a Monday night, and on 
‘Tuesday morning the newspapers chronicled the fact that he had made a great hit. 

“On Tuesday night the celebrated comedian was back at his post. He cancelled 
his holiday at Margate, for he could not afford to have his nose put out of joint by the 
cleverness of an understudy. 


Beautiful fomes in 


“THE COPSE” 


MONGST the many beautiful 
residences of which Shanghai can 
justly boast, that of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. Arnhold stands out as a successful 
combination of comfort with the artistic. 
The house was built some six years ago 
under the supervision of Messrs. Scott and 
Carter to the order of the late Mr. Lemke, 
the design being Mrs. Lemke’s own. In 


eye 


The main entrance, which is on the 
north side, is carefully screened from cold 
by double doors, one at the foot and 
another at the top of a flight of broad 
stone steps which lead immediately into 
the hall, The most noticeable feature of 
the building is the hall, which occupies 
the entire centre and forms the main 


reception room. At the northern end a 


Photo 


its erection Mrs. J.emke took a very active 
and personal interest adding many little 
touches that only a feminine mind would 
anticipate as concomitant with comfort 
and convenience. ‘The angle at which the 
house. is built with its gabled corners 
strikes one at the off-set as being designed 
to catch all the summer breezes, while the 
absence of living rooms on the north side 
suggests cosiness and warmth in the winter. 


FRONT ASPECT OF ‘‘THE COPSE” 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 


wide stairway leads to the upper floor, 
around which runs a gallery, and it is 
lighted by a coloured glass dome on the 
roof. Comfortable lounges, chairs and 
ingle-nook make the southern end an ideal 
living room. 

From either side of this hall the drawing 
and dining-rooms open. Both of these 
rooms extremely artistic, but the 
dining-room attracts more attention by its 


are 
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quaint red brick walls, teak wainscoting, 
and bow window, which occupies the whole 
of the south wall. All these rooms have 
their walls arcaded with teak wood. 

The house is surrounded by a lovely 
garden which is attractive 
in the spring months when its numerous 


particularly 


flowering trees are in full bloom. A 
creek which wends its way through the 
grounds has been beautified by a stone 
bridge, rockeries and stone Japanese 
temple lanterns, and in the spring and early 
summer the banks-of the stream are brilliant 
with while at kingfishers 


flitting from bank to bank adda rural touch 


irises, times 


of nature to this, the only oriental spot 


in the whole establishment whose main 
attraction is its home-like aspect. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Arnhold are both fond 
of riding, the stables occupy a large corner 
of the grounds and here their several 
favourites are comfortably stabled, while an 
aviary has its place next door, containing 
several uncommon birds including a lovely 
A variety of dogs, cats 
the 


golden pheasant. 


and birds, always to be seen on 


premises, testify to a love of animals, which 
is characteristic of the occupants of this 
charming home, and the welcome given to 
the guest by these pets is almost as warm 
and cheery as that of the hospitable host 


and hostess themselves. 
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A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM 


D. Satow 
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A VIEW OF THE CONSERVATORY FROM THE DRAWING-ROOM D. Satow 


% Shanghai Considered Socially % 


A Lecture given by H. Lang in 1874 
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SIR HENRY POTTINGER SELECTS THE SITE 
FOR OUR SETTLEMENT 


OU all know what followed. Re- 
peated victories constrained the 
Chinese Government to grant to 

foreigners the very moderate stipulations of 
the Treaty of Nankin. One of these was 
that Shanghai, with other four Chinese 
ports, should be open to foreign trade. 
On his way down river from Nankin, Sir 
Henry Pottinger selected the present site 
of our settlement on which to erect the 
buildings necessary for the residence and 
business of British subjects trading to this 
port. His selection was based chiefly on 
strategetical reasons, there being a wide 
navigable. river on the east, and defensible 
creeks on the three other sides of the site 
selected. 

In accordance with these arrangements 
on the oth November, 1843, H.B.M.’s 
Consul, Capt. Balfour, arrived at Woosung. 
He was accompanied by Mr. W. H. 
Medhurst, then Chinese interpreter and 
by other officers. The mercantile interest 
was represented by Mr. James White, now 
the well-known M.P. for Brighton. ‘The 
pioneer of the missionary cause was Dr. 
Lockhart, the highly distinguished and 
successful medical missionary, who having 
conducted with gratifying success a Medical 
Hospital for the Chinese at Chusan, 
during its occupation by British troops 
during the war, now sought to introduce 
a similar establishment at Shanghai. The 
party came up from Woosung in the little 
steamer Phlegthon and as they rounded 
Pootung point, the immense crowd of 
junks skirting the eastern suburb of the 


Sd 


city, and then reaching as far down as the 
Yang-king-pang, became one animated 
mass of eager spectators. ‘Through the 
kindness of the above-mentioned Mr. 
W. H. Medhurst, who has in the interval, 
as the result of much laborious and 
distinguished service to his government 
and to the public, risen to be H.B.M.’s 
Consul at the chief commercial emporium 
of China, I am able to avail myself of his 
personal recollections of their reception 
and of their early experiences. 


CAPTAIN BALFOUR- SEEKS A RESIDENCE 


Landing at what we now call Little 
East-Gate Street, they went direct to the 
Taotai’s Yamén. 
with all due courtesy, but when Capt. 
Balfour asked to have a house to stay 
in the Taotai persisted in saying that it 


They were received 


was impossible thatthe should have one 
inside the city; he must be content with 
one in the adjoining suburbs. Balfour 
declared that rather than submit to that 
he would moor the Ph/egthon to the jetty, 
and live on board of her. ‘hey left 
the yamén in high dudgeon, but had 
not proceeded far, when a_ respectable 
Chinaman came up from behind, and 
saluting them, said he had a house 
which they might have, if on inspection, 
it suited them. They went with him, and 
in the street called Yaouka-loon, found 
a most ample and beautifully furnished 
house, the possession of which they entered 
upon there and then. I don’t know 
whether their previous experience of 
Chinese officialism took the edge off their’ 
astonishment, when they learned, as they 
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very soon did, that in the face of all the 
impossibilities urged by the Taotai:—the 
Taotai had himself got the house ready for 
them, before they had left Canton. But 
was this atrocious duplicity without an 
object? By no means. They soon found 
that their house belongs to, and was 
partly occupied by, a leading merchant to 
whom the Taotai had by anticipation 
granted a monopoly of all the trade to be 
done with foreigners. And the getting of 
the British Consul through whom all 
foreign trade must pass, into the same 
premises as the merchant who was to have 
this monopoly, was the grand contrivance 
by which it was hoped to establish this new 
development of the old Canton Co-hong 
system. And now ensued a most exciting 
contest between Chinese astuteness and 
Western energy. ‘The merchant was driven 
from room to room, and made a final 
desperate stand in the gate-house, but at 
length after a struggle of months he was 
forced to evacuate the premises. 


MISSIONARIES AND MERCHANTS ARRIVE 


Meanwhile merchants and missionaries 
began to arrive. The missionaries, led by 
the venerable Dr. Medhurst, then entering 
on a vigorous old age rich with ripe learning 
and varied experiences, generally went to the 


river side outside the South gate. The 
merchants got premises about East gate 
either inside the city, or in the suburb 
outside. Zhe earliest merchants here were 
Mr. White, already mentioned, Mr. Mack- 
rill Smith one of the most public-spirited 
early residents, and Messrs. Gibd, of Gibb, 
Livingston & Co. and A. G. Dallas, of 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 1 may here 
mention that, immediately after the Consul 
and his staff had paid their first visit to 
the Taotai, Mrs. Dr. Lockhart, and the 
wife of a ship captain whose name I have 
not learned, being the only ladies who 
accompanied Captain Balfour's party, sent 
their cards to the Taotai requesting per- 
mission to visit His Excellency’s ladies. 
The request, however, was most indignantly 
repelled : and this, I believe, was the first 
and last attempt of the foreign ladies of 
Shanghai to engage in social intercourse 
with the native ladies of Shanghai—at 
least those belonging to the official classes. 
It is pleasant to know, however, that, 
among Chinese females of other classes, 
the action and influence of foreign ladies 
has been perseveringly exerted in a way 
that may one day solve the question of the 
“social compatibility” of the two races, 
more decisively as well as more pleasantly, 
than a recent learned discussion. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ASS 
INSULT TO INJURY 


IN a well-known park in Germany there is a large bear’s den, which lies at a lower 
level than the ground about it and is surrounded by a tailing. 

One day a stranger, while leaning over this rail, lost his balance and fell into. the 
pit. He struck by the side of a large grizzly bear, which at once seized the man’s leg in 


its mouth and completely crushed it. 


succeeded in getting the unfortunate man out of the den. 
At this point a policeman stepped up to him. 


condition, 


Some bystanders, by the aid of ropes and poles, 


He lay in a fainting 


“I place you under arrest,” he said to the wounded man. 
“Arrest ! What for?” immediately gasped the victim. 


“For violating the rules of the park,” said the policeman. 


notice there ?” 


“Don’t you see that 


He pointed to a sign over the railings of the bear’s den, which read :— 
“IT IS FORBIDDEN TO FEKD THE ANIMALS.” 


f- WINE AND t 


Forgetful ! 


Mark Twatn’s absent-mindedness has 
been equalled by the college professor who 
made a visit and then suddenly remarked 
at the dinner table: ‘Oh, by the way, 
Mrs. Chopsticks, have you seen your little 
boy, Willie, lately?” 

Mrs. Cuopsticks: ‘No, professor, I 
haven’t seen him since ten o’clock, and I 
can’t imagine what has become of him. In 
fact, I am very much worried about him.” 

Proressor: “ Well, seeing Martha pour 
me out that glass of water just now reminds 
me of something that I had on my mind to 
tell you some time ago, but which, 
unfortunately, escaped my memory. It was 
just about eleven o’clock, I think, that I 
saw Little Willie fall down the well.” 

> 

Nothing like the Good Old Tongue 
FA certain late professor was an 
accomplished linguist. One day he was 
in a train when an official who knew him 
entered his compartment, and asked him 
to come out to the second-class to try and 
find out where a certain stupid foreigner 
was going. ‘I'he official had attacked him 
im-all the foreign tongues he knew, but 
could get'no other response than a stupid 
stare, 

‘The professor went to the carriage. ‘The 
passenger sat in his seat looking very 
much bewildered and disturbed. ‘The 
professor went at him in French, then in 
German, then in the languages of Scan- 
dinavia, Egypt, Italy, Spain, and practically 
every other on the face of this green earth. 

Still the passenger sat mum as an owl, 
while the look of bewilderment deepened 
on his face. The professor was nonplussed, 
and was about returning in defeat to his 
own seat, when the man looked wearily out 
of the window and remarked sadly to 
himself :— 

“By gosh, I wish I was at home.” 

He could speak nothing but English. 
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Notice 


Tux following was copied from a notice 
posted on a building :—‘ Notice—Tenants 
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should be careful not to throw cigars or 
lighted matches about. Otherwise they 
may set fire to the building and oblige 
John Blarer, proprietor.” 
a 
Queer Almanacks 

CURIOUS METHODS OF KEEPING TIME. 

Tue boundary riders of the great 
Australian sheep ranches have each a 
district to look after, in which one must 
keep the wire fences in repair and see that 
the sheep come to no harm, It is a hard 
and lonely life, living, as each boundary 
rider does, quite alone in the wilderness. 

A writer tells of some of the curious 
ways in which these solitary men keep 
count of the days. 

An old man who had lived in the back 
country for 30 years, used two jam tins 
and seven pebbles. One tin was marked:— 
“This week,” and the other, “Last week.” 
On Monday morning he would take a 
pebble from “Last week ” and drop it into 
“This week,” and each subsequent morning 
till “ This week ” had swallowed the seven. 
They were returned to “Last week,” and 
the old fellow knew that another Sunday 
had passed. 

Another man had tried and failed with 
several plans. At last he hit on a new 
idea. He made a big damper (cake of 
flour and water) on Sunday night, and 
marked it into seven sections, each section 
being a day’s allowance so that every time 
he picked up the damper the grooves would 
remind him of the day. Unfortunately, 
one Tuesday there came a visitor with a 
ravenous appetite, The host stinted himself 
that the hungry one might be satisfied with 
the day’s section. But he wasn’t. With 
anxious eyes the host saw the knife clearing 
the boundary line and the hungry man 
ruthlessly carving into his almanac. At 
last he could stand it no longer. 

“Stop! stop! he cried, as he grabbed 
the damper and glared at it. 

“There,” he said, ‘“you’ve eaten 
Toosday and W’en’sday, and now yer 
wanter slice the best o’ the mornin’ 0’ 
Thursday, an’ I won't know the day o’ the 
week.” 
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MONUMENT to the memory of 
Raymond Augustus Margary 
stands in a prominent position 

within the precincts of the Public Garden, 
yet hundreds who pass it daily know little 
or nothing of the man whose name it 
commemorates and whose outrageous 
murder at the hands of the Chinese in 
1875 roused the indignation of the British 
public. 

When the Government of India decided 
to send a special mission of exploration 
under the command of Colonel Horace 
Browne to Yunnan, the Peking Government 
showed its approval by giving the mission 
every assistance and Mr, Margary was 
appointed to accompany the mission as 
coadjutator of Colonel Browne on account 
of his thorough knowledge of the Chinese 
language and customs. 

He journeyed through China to Bhamo 
where he joined the expedition on January 
26th, 1875, and three weeks later the 
mission started on its journey. 


a 


Rumours 
of opposition to its advance, on the part of 
the Chinese commander who had control 
of the frontier, led Margary to make an 
expedition of inquiry across the frontier 
for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
state of affairs. 

From Momein, a town on the Chinese 
side of the border, he dispatched a letter 
to Colonel Browne saying all was quiet 
and proceeded to Manwein a place some 
little distance eastward from Momein. In 
a few days, news of his treacherous murder 
in this place was received and supple- 
mented by the information that a large 
Chinese force was advancing on the 
expedition. The accuracy of this state- 


ment was proved when a hostile body of 
Chinese troops appeared on the heights 
near the camp. However, unmistakeable 
signs on the part of Colonel Browne 
to meet the threatened danger, caused 
the Chinese general to withdraw his 
troops. 


MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
RAYMOND AUGUSTUS MARGARY 


When the news of Margary’s death was 
made known, demands for reparation were 
promptly made at Peking by the British 
Government, but the Chinese Government 
showed little disposition to satisfy the 
claims, 


30 


Sir Thomas Wade (the British Minister 
to Peking) emphatically demanded an apo- 
logy from the Chinese Government, inti- 
mating that all diplomatic relations must be 
broken off till satisfaction had been given. 

The appearance of a strong British fleet 
coincident withdrawal of Sir 
Thomas Wade from Peking, bestirred the 
Peking officials to discuss the question of 


with the 


redress. Sir Thomas Wade and Li Hung- 
chang met at Chefoo and opened nego- 


So may I reach 
That purest heaven, 
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tiations, the outcome of which was that a 
document was drawn up providing the 
payment of an indemnity to Mr. Margary’s 


relatives and a_ special mission was 
dispatched to England bearing a letter 
expressing the regret of the Chinese 


Government for the murder. 

Mr. Margary was well known in Shang- 
hai, having been stationed at one time at 
Consulate, and few 


the Shanghai men 


were more highly esteemed. 


bd 


be to other souls 


The cup of strength in some great agony ; 


Enkindle generous ardour, feed some love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 


Be the sweet presenc 


e of a good diffused, 


And in diffusion evermore intense : 
So shall I join the Choir invisible 


Where music is the gladness of the world. 
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For the Superstitious 


Ir is said that if a black cat follow you, 
it betokens good luck, but if a cat leave 
a house some misfortune is about to 
happen. 

If you put on your stocking or sock the 
wrong side out it is lucky, but if you 
change it to the right side, nothing will 
come of it. 

If when unfolding clean linen, you find 
a diamond-shaped crease, it is a sign of 
a death within a year. 

If two people make the same remark at 
the same time, they must link their little 
fingers and wish; then they must each 
name a poet, and the wish will come true. 
A variation of this is to link little fingers 
together till somebody asks a question, and 
the wish comes true. 

Never let a child look into a mirror till 
it is a twelve months old, or ill-luck will 
follow it through life. 

If you have a ringing in the ears, you 
ask someone to state a number under 
twenty-six; suppose number 5 is men- 
tioned—that is equivalent to the fifth letter 
in the alphabet, and somebody whose 
name begins with E is thinking of you. 

If your apron-strings become untied, 
your lover or husband is thinking of you. 

If you cannot get a fire to burn, your 
sweetheart is in a bad temper. 

‘To stumble on. going upstairs is a sure 
sign of a wedding: two spoons in one 
saucer the same. 

If you cut a baby’s nails instead of 
biting them, it will be light-fingered. 

To open an umbrella in a house is a 
portent of misfortune ; to drop one a dis- 
appointment, but if anyone else pick it up, 
it means a pleasant surprise to him or her. 

If a piece of cotton gets into a girl’s 
hair, it is sure sign of a letter, but the 
cotton must not be removed by a stranger, 
or no letter will come. 


For Parents 


THE CHILD'S MIND 


A CHILD’s mind is receptive and plastic, 
and his thoughts may easily be led by 
those in whom he has confidence. If we 
do not lead them, we may be very sure 
that others will, and the habits of thought 
acquired in early life will inevitably gain 
strength by practice, and to a great extent 
decide their future. The books they 
read, the companions they meet, the 
mental and moral atmosphere of the home, 
the school and the playground, are daily 
deciding the character of their thoughts, 
and through them the quality of their lives. 
We cannot too earnestly guard them from 
the contemplation of evil. Evil dwells in 
the mind long after its condemnation is 
forgotten, and the thoughts it excites work 
secretly like slow poison in the moral 
nature. 
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ABOUT THE EYEBROWS 


Many children possess beautiful heads 
of hair, which is often allowed to hang 
loosely over their faces without being 
confined in any way. This may certainly 
show the hair off to the best advantage, 
but quite hides the best points of the 
child’s face, and is often the cause of 
scanty eyebrows—a disfigurement which 
will be more noticeable when the child is 
grown up. ‘The growth of scanty eyebrows 
can, however, be encouraged by brushing 
lightly with a soft brush, and this also 
tends to make them arched, but on no 
account should they be clipped to insure 
their thickness. Clipping the eyelashes to 
promote their growth is a practice that 
should be abolished, as, if the child should 
move while they are being clipped it may 
result in injury to the eyesight. 
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ABOUT EATING 


BREAD or potatoes should never be put 
in the mouth at the same time as fish, 
especially by children, or it will be 
difficult to detect bones in the fish, and 
they may be swallowed by mistake. 
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For My Lady Beautiful 


BURNING FACE 


Women with delicate skins are often 
troubled with painful flushing of the face 
and hands. Tepid water into which a few 
drops of benzoin have been thrown will 
help to relieve this. Benzoin is a useful 
thing to keep on the washstand. It softens 
water and tends to preserve the complexion. 
Indeed, the celebrated beauty, Ninon 
d’Enclos, who retained her loveliness and 
charm to a very old age, is said to have 
used nothing for her face but benzoin 
and rain water. Lime water is also 
cooling. 
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FRAGRANT BATHS 


A bath of lime-water is very soothing to 
over-excited nerves. Some people mix 
almond paste with their bath, others prefer 
tincture of benzoin. Nothing is, however, 
better for the skin than a bran bath, Put 
two pounds of bran in a muslin bag and 
let it soak in a small quantity of water for 
three hours, then add it to the bath. For 
a tonic and refreshing effect upon the skin 
dissolve in the bath half a pound of crystals 
of carbonate of soda, two handfuls of 
powdered starch and a teaspoonful of 
essence of rosemary. An ammonia bath is 
excellent when the system is much 
exhausted, and makes the flesh firm and 
smooth, and purifies the skin. Those who 
suffer from rheumatism will find relief by 
adding to the bath one hundred grams of 
soft soap and one hundred grams of essence 
of turpentine, shaken together until the 
mixture is ina lather. The bather should 
remain in the bath for fifteen minutes, and 
then get instantly into bed. 


For the Housekeeper 


BOILING FISH 


Neiruer salt fish nor mackerel should 
ever be plunged into boiling water or fish 
stock, the result in the latter instance 
being that the delicate skin would break, 
whilst in the case of highly salted cod or 
other fish, the heat of the water would not 
extract the salt, as would be the case if 
tepid water were employed. 
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CREAMED POTATO 


Tuis is especially good with boiled fish. 
Melt one ounce butter in a stewpan, add 
half an ounce of flour, and stir till the 
butter is dissolved, taking care that it does 
not brown, Next add half a pint of new 
milk, stir till it boils, season with white 
pepper and salt, add half a pound of thinly 
sliced cold boiled potato, and let the pan 
stand at the side of the fire till the potato 
is thoroughly heated. | Scatter chopped 
parsley over and serve. 
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CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 


Cur the outside stalks of one large head 
of celery fine, leaving the tender inside 
portion for eating raw. Wash in several 
waters two tablespoonfuls of rice; boil in 
three pints of milk with a sliced onion. 
When sufficiently cooked add celery, and 
boil for fifteen minutes longer, then strain 
and pass through a sieve. Season with 
butter, a touch of cayenne and salt, and 
just before serving whisk in lightly a 
cupful of whipped cream, 
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CELERY CROQUET’ 


iS 


Cur four stalks of celery into short 
pieces, and with one large potato cook in 
boiling water until soft; drain until dry. 
With a little milk mash the potato until 
creamy, season with butter, pepper and 
salt, and after cooking the celery turn 
on a platter to cool. Form into balls, 
roll in fine crumbs and egg yolk and fry - 
in smoking hot fat. Serve immediately. 
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kar opening of the Shanghai Club 
} building was marked with a_dis- 

appointing lack of ceremony from 
an outsider’s point of view, for to the man 
in the street, a cordon of police round the 
Club and an escort of blue-jackets, were 
the only indications that anything unusual 
was taking place on’ The Bund. Moreover, 
the beauty of the entrance door was marred 
by a matshed erection, the unsightliness of 
which was feebly masked by flags, and this 
quite prevented anyone other than those 
immediately round the doorstep from seeing 
even the door opened. 

It was only to be expected that the most 
interesting and impressive part of the 
ceremony should be conducted inside the 
building for the benefit of those whom 
it directly concerned. The presentation of 
the silver key with which Sir Pelham 
Warren opened the portals of the new 
building was made with a simplicity that 


was characteristically British. 

At noon all traffic between the Canton 
Road and the Yangkingpang had been 
stopped and the road directly opposite the 
Club was reserved for guests of the Club 
A guard of honour of armed 


members. 


Photo 


SIKHS AND BLUE-JACKETS FORMED A GUARD OF HONOUR Furr Photo Co. 


Sikhs lined both sides of The Bund, while 
a detachment of blue-jackets formed up in 
lines in front of the Club porch. The 
Town Band took up its position opposite 


Photo 


Rembrandt « hoty Co. 
SIR PELHAM WARREN, K a. 


the flag-bedecked entrance, and upon the 
arrival of Sir Pelham Warren (who drove 
up in a brougham escorted by a detachment 
of mounted Sikhs) struck up while the 
blue-jackets presented arms, 

Sir Pelham Warren was received at the 
porch by Mr. W. A.C. Platt, Chairman of 
the Club Com- 
mittee, and was 
presented by 
Mr. A. G. Bray 
—who re- 
presented the 
architects— 
with a key 
wrought in 
solid silver with 
which to open 
the door, ‘This 
key was special- 
ly designed by 
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SHANGHAI 


Burr Photo Co, 


Photo THE CROWD WAITING IN FRONT OF THE SHANGHAT CLUB 5 

the architects and bore the crest of key was used by Sir Pelham Warren to 

the Club in gold, and on one side open the new Club House, January 6, 

of it was inscribed “Shanghai 1864-1911.” 

1911” while on the reverse side the To the strains of “Land of Hope 

inscription read “Shanghai Club. This and Glory,” Sir Pelham entered the 
new — building 


accompanied 
the Com- 
mittee and 
followed by 
the 


by 


members. 
What occurred 
not 


later is 


for a feminine 


pen to re- 
late, so we pass 
on to a later 


function and a 


more eventful 
one to the 
Photo ~ Sex generally, 


CONSULS AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL WAITING SIR 


Burr Photo Co. 
PELHAM WARREN'S ARRIVAL 


namely, 
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LADIES’ DAY AT THE SHANGHAI CLUB 
The unwonted display of millinery on The 


Bund between four and seven on the after-- 


noon of January rgth would have astonished 
the veriest stranger to Shanghai, and led him 
to suspect that something unusual was 
afoot in feminine circles. Moreover, an 
unequal distribution might have been 
suspected, as almost every man wending 
clubwards escorted several of the fair sex. 


‘The occasion was indeed a memorable 
one which is unlikely to be repeated, for 
woman was afforded her one opportunity 
of forming her own conclusions as to the 
attraction the club affords her men-folk, 
and even the fascination of the bar was 
not denied her. And what a bar! A 
temperance advocate observing its dimen- 
sions would tear his hair in despair at the 
magnitude of this “sink of iniquity.” Surely 
in this respect the Shanghai Club has beaten 
the world. One cannot imagine anything 
in the shape of a bar that could be larger or 
more handsome, with its beautiful panelled 
walls and furnishings of teak wood. 

Immediately upon entering, one cannot 
but be struck with the beautiful marble 
stairway which leads to an equally beautiful 
marble paved hall with its enormous white 
pillars supporting a surrounding gallery. 
From off this-hall open the bar and reading 
room, the latter the most conifortable and 
seductive room in the building. A wide 
staircase leads up to the large dining hall 
which occupies the whole front of the 
building and is cheerfully decorated with 
panels of bright red between pilasters of 
white. On the same floor are smaller 
rooms which can be used for private 
dinners or receptions, also a card-room the 
ceiling moulding of which is characteristic- 
ally decorated with clubs and hearts. 


Ample accommodation is provided for 
resident members in a number of extremely 
comfortable-looking bedrooms, some of 
which command a splendid view of the river. 
A large white-tiled kitchen, scullery and 
larder dispose of all thoughts of cholera 
germs, especially as the vegetables are 
prepared in the scullery and kept apart from 
the cooked food. Seemingly everything 
that counts for comfort has been studied in 


the erection of the Shanghai Club and its 
members are to be congratulated on 
possessing the unrivalled Club of the East. 

The ladies’ reception day was an unquali 
fied success: and nothing that hospitality 
could undone. The 


members showed themselves untiring hosts, 


accord was left 


and the ladies showed their appreciation oj 
the honour accorded them by turning up in 
full force—in fact there appeared to be very 
few ladies of Shanghai who were not there. 


SED B 
WARREN 


TO OPEN 


[THE NEW 


TTA 


Phote Burr Photo Co. 
THIS KEY WAS PRESENTED TO SIR PELHAM WARREN 

As the ladies left the Club a graceful 
token of courtesy was presented to”them 
in the shape of a box of sweetmeats with 
The day 
was a memorable one that will always be 
recalled with pleasure, 


souvenir pictures of the Club. 
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UNC dimittis servum tuum in 
N pace, was one’s pious wish on a 
glorious morning in mid-October. 

I was anxious to depart not only in peace 
but into peace. ‘The telephones, the 
motor-cars, the cablegrams, the brokers’ 
rat-traps, all the howling desolation and 
uninterrupted misery of modern civilization 
had for four unbroken years been assaulting 
my nervous system. Yes, there had been 
one break. I had gone down to Woosung 
in a tender expecting to get back the same 
day, but had actually to be “crossing the 
bar” all night, and had returned the next 
day, far from improved in temper or in 
any other way by sleeping on an alleged 
settee all night. Hence the opportunity 
of a four-day houseboat trip, even with an 
evangelical missionary loaded up with a 
superfluous supply of Confucian classics 
and stories from “The Conquest of 
Mexico,” was not a thing to be despised. 
It had in it the most engaging possibilities 
too, It is not often given to a man who 
never ‘ wears the white choker of a thrifty 
wife” to see the missionary at work. Such 
an one as myself only sees the missionary 
and his wife at Kuling, conscious that a 
year’s planning alone has made the break 
in their existence possible, and all too 
conscious that an amazing ingenuity lies 
behind the reconstruction of the dresses 
of yesteryear, an ingenuity entirely original, 
for missionary purses do not run to such 
luxuries as Mrs Weldon provides so 
cheaply. There are some societies and 
individuals who make a practice of sending 
free (even if second-hand) meaguzine litera- 
ture to missionaries remote from the haunts 
of civilized man. ‘This literature consists 


chiefly of ‘The Arminian Magazine,” 
“Great Thoughts,” “The Expositor,” 
“The (omniscient) British Weekly,” “The 
Church ‘limes,” and such stuff. Man’s 
inhumanity to man is so great that he 
never thinks of supplying the remote 
missionary with the unassorted humour of 
“The Pink ’Un,” or the latest ‘“ Punch,” 
or even the mighty exploits of ‘“ Buster 
Brown,” depicted in rainbow hues. Never 
indeed does the missionary’s wife have 
sent to her “Weldon’s Journal” or anything 
of that kind. Is there any wonder that 
missionaries, fed on Chinese pork, rice, 
garlic, soy, and the by-products of the 
R.T.S., have a tendency to morosity? 
If we needed a refutation of the allegation 
that the age of miracles is passed we 
should refer you to the undiluted optimism 
and the genial humour of the average 
missionary. 

But to go back to our Mune dimittis. 
The advice I would give to the mere laic 
in undertaking a trip like this on which 
I went is, “First choose your missionary.” 
Having done this myself with the most 
elaborate care I arranged to meet him ona 
fine Saturday morning at the Yangkingpang 
Bridge. He waited on one side whilst I 
waited on the other, and when each had 
waited long enough for the trams to 
commence their through-running, each 
crossed the bridge and in the process 
found the other. In a few minutes we 
were in jinrickshaws bound for the Shang- 
hai terminus of the Shanghai-Hangchow 
Railway, which in due time we reached, 
and there took our tickets for Fungchin, 
losing eleven cents on the exchange 
thereby, besides being accused of an 
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attempt to palm off a bad dollar on an 
innocent booking-clerk. Our train left at 
ten o’clock precisely. We know that 
because we set our watches by it; and I 
realized that it was now too late to withdraw. 
I was going to see the missionary at work. 
By one o’clock we were sitting down to 
tiffin on board the Jolly Roger, which 
had been sent to Fungchin a couple of 
days earlier to wait for us. 
It was a lovely 
day outside and by 
two o’clock I hada 
lovely feeling inside, 
whilst by three o’clock 
my missionary friend 
had opened his 
campaign. In order 


that he may be 
clearly identified I 
give his name— 


Mr. Paul, I being 
the Barnabas 
who write this 
epistle to 
the Hebrews. 
Whilst the 
campaign was 
being opened A gag 
I took a holi- 
day, it being 
Saturday after- 
noon,and spent 
most of it dis- 
covering the 
innumerable 
devices for 
admitting light 
into what was to be my dark room. 
About half of these I discovered, and the 
remainder shewed themselves at the appro- 
A service of about 


| 
} 
\ 


priate moment, later. 
two hours’ duration, preceded and followed 
by a literature-selling perambulation of the 
village, gave me leisure to get half-a-dozen 
pictures and to develop a devout thankful- 
ness that I was far from printers’ devils, 


“*MUST TAKE STERN VIEWS OF LIFE” 


argh ‘WH 


d were, 
Wx 


copy, proofs, and all the other diabolical 
discords that go to make life in Shanghai 
such an unmitigated nervous strain as to 
impair one’s moral judgments and to 
reduce materially the heinousness of pre- 
meditated homicide. 

When Brother Paul returned to the 
houseboat it just happened that I also re- 
turned, and very shortly we were discussing 
the relative merits of the Bohea Hills and 
the beauties of 
Reading. It 

was evident 
a | from Paul’s 
frequent quota- 
tions from clas- 
sical Chinese, 
and from the 
language in 
which Athan- 
asius appears 
to have been 
more than 
fluent, that 
Paul had had a 
good time, and 
in the physical 
exuberance 
that naturally 
succeeded this 


spiritual eleva- 
tion he pro- 
posed that we 
should make 
our way across 
country whilst 
the houseboat 
made its tortu- 
ous progress confined within the serpentine 
banks of the stream. He quoted some- 
thing out of the fifth book of the “Aeneid” 
about a serpent crossing the road or the 
harrow and the toad, perfectly irrelevant, 
but of course that was argument conclusive. 


“A TYPICAL MEDIAEVAL RIVERSIDE” 


At a suitable point we were put ashore and 
took the overland route. Overland! You 
should have seen us. At the end of every 
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quarter of a mile we had to cross streams 
on bridges that would have made Julius 
Cesar weep for their simplicity, and at 
every half-mile we had to cross streams 
that had no bridges at all. Here there 
was no possibility of Sodvttur ambulando. 
No, it was a case of So/vitur borrowando. 
We generally had the good luck to 
“borrow”—ethical distinctions disappear 
in an enemy’s country—a “‘fung-boat.” 
Verbum sap.; and to those who are not sa/. 
the least said the soonest mended. ‘I'he 
chief difficulty of borrowing these boats 
was that we could not return them except 
by the awkward process of returning to do 
imitated Caesar and 
Rubicon we burned 


so. ‘Therefore we 
having crossed the 


““A PRETTY SPOT, A SORT OF BACK-WATER” 


our boats. All this time we kept an eye 
on the flag of the Jolly Roger, and 
finally we mitred with it just at dinner-time. 

Then came the most delicious part of 
the day. The lamps were already lit, the 
night had fallen. For our greater comfort 
we had changed into those garments that 
would be our protection during the night. 
‘The amazing stillness of everything was 
very full of sentiment. Paul quoted, 


“And all the air a solemn stillness holds,” 
asking me to parse and analyse. I 
declined with thanks, having left school 
some time ago; but the subdued murmur 


of the crew’s conversation away af 
sounded very like the muffled hum that 
one used to hear up in the prefects’ rooms * 
when a regular racket was going on in the 
“big school” far away below, thirty years 
ago. Unconsciously I began to hum 
“Integer Vitae” and “Gaudeamus,” and 
then—tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
Askelon—Paul murmured, 
**Sweet when the dawn is grey, 
Sweet when they've cleared away 
Lunch, and at close of day 
Possibly sweetest.” 

The question was thereby popped, and 
it was ordained that on a mission house- 
boat a mere laic might indulge his vile 
body so far as to help to purify the earth 
by destroying every available “weed,” and 

a similar privilege was included in the 
benefit of clergy. ‘hen we grew reminis- 
cent, and reminisced for a couple of hours ; 
but finally the enchantment of silence 
prevailed and Morpheus claimed us. 

Just before dawn I was roused by “the 

tipple washing in the reeds” or one of 
those other complications of the situation 
that “the bold Sir Bedivere” seems to 
have encountered so often. It was 
Sunday, and before long I realized that on 
Sunday a missionary must take stern views 
of life, which he did as the patient 
buffaloes—after whom and the average 
Chinaman Job comes in a bad third— were 
led out of the water to the bean-crushing 
mill. However stern might be the mis- 
sionary’s views of life they did not 
preclude my taking snapshots on the 
Sabbath, a fact for which I felt duly 
grateful and a liberty for which I paid the 
price of a visit to the Sunday morning 
service at the place we had now reached. 


I was never in a service like it. It will 
always remain a vivid memory. ‘The 
meeting-place was L-shaped. The 


preacher sat at the corner of the L, the 
men along the base, and the women along 
the upright. I sat on the back seat 
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behind the men as became a heathen man 
and a publicist. Still I could see most of 
‘the faces. ‘These were not mandarins, not 
by any means; nor were they merchants, 
not a bit of it; they were sons of toil, 
redolent of the soil, hard-handed, with 
bowed backs, with tanned faces. ‘Not 
many wise, not many mighty, not many 
noble,” according to the common reckon- 
ing, take up with the ‘True Doctrine; but 
these men had the stamp of character. 
It is no small thing for a man, in a 
country where a month’s wages comes to 
less than the cost of a box of cigars, to 
lose four days a month for the sake 
of his faith, especially when he has a 
wife and family dependent upon him. 
You may babble of “rice Christians” if 


you will; I have yet to meet them. They 
were certainly not here. Don’t judge the 
Chinese Christian by the oleaginous 


applicant for a cookship who puts forward 
his Christianity as an evidence of his 
proficiency in the art culinary. Shew him 
the door, and look at this company of 
saints, for in spite of their toil-stains they 
are that unmistakably. Verily the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them, but 
lots of blind need to receive their sight so 
that they may see through the mere cloak 
of religion. ‘That Sunday morning service 
gave me a much greater respect for the 
Chinese Christian. The meeting closed 
with the Communion. ‘The rite was a 
simple one, very simple indeed, but it held 
far more meaning for those who participated 
in it than the most gorgeous Mass in 
Rome itself; so much at least was evident. 

When the service was over we went to 
see a plot of ground that the local Christians 
had just succeeded in saving up enough 
money to buy in order to build a church 
thereon. They had been saving for many 
years, sacrificing from their scanty funds, 
and they were proud of their success. 
How long they will be saving to build the 
church, goodness knows. ‘There are no 


adventitious aids here: no church bazaars 
with lotteries ; no fancy féres with palmistry; 
no Sunday concerts with silver collections. 
Every cent is a sacrifice, but these folk 
cheerfully make it. After tiffin we visited 
the parcel of ground and then Paul and 
his Chinese colleagues sold cheap tracts 
and announced the afternoon meeting, 
open to all, and not for members only as 
had been the morning service. It was a 
curious sight to see a first-class British 
University graduate hawking tracts at a 


cent a piece, in a crowded filthy Chinese 
street, cracking his jokes the while in the 
The people were kindly djs. 


vernacular, 


KAZAY WATER-GATE, WALL AND BRIDGE 


posed, listening to his comments and 
enjoying his jokes after the Scotch manner. 
I deserted for the afternoon and following 
a side stream I came across a pretty spot, 
a sort of backwater where the stream 
turned at right angles, and at the corner a 
well-built stone house with a casement 
window overhanging the stream. It re- 
minded one of some romantic story with a 
gallant pulling his little skiff below the 
casement to twang the strings to his lady 
love. But neither the gallant nor his lady 
love was there. 

We met again on the boat for a late tea, 
taken as we moved along, and when we 
had got clear of the town ashore we two 
went again for a tramp, which was a 
repetition of that of the previous evening. 
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We were in the province of Chekiang, where 
they had recently been kicking up a fuss 
about the railway that they have not yet 
built. As we tramped along we saw 
‘hundreds of graves and gravemounds. 
Many of the graves were very dilapidated 
and the coffins fallen to pieces years ago. 
Skeletons and skulls might have been had 
for the picking up, but if one proposed to 
remove the graves in order to put down a 
railway track or to build a school on 
the land they 
occupied, what 
a shindy there 
would be! The 


healthy — two- 
hours’ tramp 
did us good 


and made din- 
ner welcome. 


After dinner 
we sat on the 
foredeck and 
smoked. It 
was a_ lovely 
autumn night 
and Brother 
Paul turned 
sentimental. 
He began to 
quote Keats, 
and Byron, and 
Shakespeare. 
Then he got to 
Browning, but 
I drew the line 
at that, so he 
went back to 
Shakespeare and burst forth, as the walls 
of Kazay faded from our sight, 

“In such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sighed his soul towards the Grecian 
tents. 
At that also I drew the line, for lots more 
like it follow on at the same place. We 
finally turned in and slept the sleep of the 


A QUAINT BRIDGE 


unjust : the unjust sleep far better than the 
just, for the just spend the night wondering 
when disaster is going to overtake the 
unjust, and how to save them from it. 
Waking in the morning we found our- 
selves at Singfaung, where Paul had several 
in a small room adjoining a 
The cooper’s din did 
not appear to disturb the worshippers in 
Singfaung is a typical Chinese 
riverside village, just one long half-street 


services 
cooper’s workshop. 


any way. 


on one side of 
the stream it 
appears to be. 
We were back 
in the Middle 
Ages and in the 
Third Form 
at School all at 
once. It would 
appear that all 
the books for 
the study of 
modern langu- 
ages at school 
were written in 
the Middle 
Ages. I remember 
quite _ well wondering 
what Ze tonnelier looked 
like when he was in the 
flesh. I do not know 
who makes the barrels 
now, but in England 
the cooper is as extinct 
as the dodo, 
far bigger nuisance 
to the ‘average school- 
boy. Next to the cooper, in the French 
books, lived /e gantier—as if any man ever 
could make a living in a medizeval town 
by making and dealing in glovés! Who 
on earth used to buy them? Who could 
afford to do so? Only the burglars (we 
never learned the French for burglars, but I 
have a lurking suspicion that it is guvi/aume- 
sthes) who plied their trade in league with 


LA TEINTURERIE 


and a 
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/e serrurier, whose business it was to make 
poor locks for the burglars to pick and 
who lived by supplying new locks to 
replace the picked ones. And as for 
fe teinturier, why there was only one place 
in England where there were such things 
as dyeworks, and that was at Perth, which 
happens to be in Scotland However, all 
these flourish at Singfaung as mightily as 
they did in the Middle Ages of the French 
book, and Singfaung is a typical riverside 
medieval town. The ancient houses come 
down to the water’s edge and look like 
coming down altogether. 
without their charm however, with their 
little bits of orhamental balustrade to the 


They are not 


THE PAGODA OF “THE LAKE OF PEACE” 


broken-down verandahs, 


flowers on the falling-in roof, the clothes 


their pots of 


hanging out to dry, and the steps leading 
down to the waterside, falling over each 
other in their anxiety to get a wash. I 
I was sorry to leave Singfaungy its people 
were so kindly, its dirt so lovable, its 
dilapidation so attractive except to live 
in, that viewed from the vantage ground 
of a spick-and-span missionary houseboat 
.it was an ideal spot. But leave it we did 
as soon as the services were over, and 
our last night on board was spent in 


speeding tu Bing-wu, which we reached 
next day. 

When I woke next mornin, I found five 
noses poking in through the open window 
near my head, and found also that we had 
moored alongside the shipping at Bing-wu. 
I snapshotted the five noses without their 
being aware of it and after a lengthy 
reciprocal survey of the situation we in the 
houseboat got up to breakfast. That over 
that the natives 
might take stock of us, which they did 


we appeared on deck 


without any ceremony, and we took stock 
of Bing-wu. ‘The pastor had his flock to 
attend to during the day, so we parted 
company except for meals. I spent the 
day being yulohed about the shores of the 
lake, prying into nooks and corners. 
The river, it seems, here broadens out so 
as to form a side but shallow lake and the 
town of Bing-wu is built on one shore of 
the lake. The town takes its name from 
the lake, “Lake of Peace,” and is a 
thriving wealthy place spreading far over 
the flat land. During the afternoon I 
ascended the pagoda, which is in the Pisan 
style, leaning in a very decided fashion. 
The pagoda is built in the court-yard of a 
temple, amply supplied with fine graven 
images, is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation and Cleanliness, and from_ its 
summit affords an extensive view over the 
surrounding country. Immediately at 
one’s feet is the ‘Lake of Peace,” beauti- 
ful in the sunshine; on one side spreads 
the town, close built, and looking 
prosperous ; beyond is the open country, 
throughout which the husbandman (good 
word “husbandman”; sounds like the 
“Georgics”) was gathering in his harvest. 
Every poorest patch was under cultivation 
as far as the eye could reach, and that was 
to Chapoo and the sea in one direction 
and to Kazay in the other, The lake 
itself, viewed from the pagoda, is seen to 
be roughly of the shape of a figure-of-eight, 
with the town flanking chiefly one side of 
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the lower half. In this lake was con- 
siderable shipping, and there were easily 
noticeable two huge rafts of timber, on 
one of which I counted no less than nine 
shanties for overseers. One would not 
call the view from the top of the pagoda 
magnificent or beautiful or anything of 
that kind. It was not a thing to go into 
raptures over, but it was emphatically a 
sight to be glad to have seen. The 
picture spoke of settled peace and plenty 
and I believe the town is one to which 
many rich merchants repair afier making 
their fortunes out of griffins and older 
hands at Shanghai, and there spend the 
evening of their days in peace. That 
being so, there is the less reason why 
some inquisitive rascal should have stolen 
my focussing screen, which I put down 
and left for a moment or two at the top of 
the pagoda. ‘This made me very angry 
and I am afraid I was quite unfit company 
for Paul when I got back to the boat. 
Had it not been for that I could have 
spent a week at Bing-wu which, by the 
way, affords excellent bathing which you 
may take in statu quo ante the folly of 
Mother Eve, if you choose your spot and 
your hour. Round the shores of the lake 
are bits that one would like to sketch: 
pailows, temples, bridges ; and a charnel 
house, weed-grown and somewhat tumble- 
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down, but interesting because it is divided 
into three portions, one for men, one for 
women, and one for priests, thus affording 
confirmation of Sidney Smith’s statement 
that there are three sexes—men, women, 
and curates. I intend to have another day 
or two at Bing-wu some time, keeping a 
watchful eye on my focussing screen. For 
one thing, I want several views from the top 
of the pagoda, and for another I want a 
better picture of the bridge with its quaint 
and useless portcullis that one sights not 
far from the “lake of Peace.” 

By 4.30 we had finished tea and were 
aboard a hong-boat (please do not print 
Sung-boat here, Mr. Printer) ready to be 
towed by a cinder-and-soot-scattering 
launch to Shanghai. We dossed in a 
cabin six feet by nine, after a cold dinner 
washed down with eau pur, having refused 
copious draughts of eau de vie proferred by 
the shipmaster (an excellent story hanging 
thereby, which shall be told some day), 
and after duly fumigating our quarters 
with Perfectos we awoke to find ourselves 
in the grey dawn at Shanghai. In four 
hours more we were back into the vortex, 
to the trivial round and the common task; 
and across the road a gramaphone, that 
invention of the devil, was braying forth 
“Had I the wings of a dove, I’d fly.” 
How I wish it would! 
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THROWING THEM AT HER 


“You say your husband throws things at you?” asked the lawyer to whom the 


injured wife appealed for advice. 
“Frequently,” replied the lady. 
“Plates?” queried the counsellor, 


“Oh, no ; nothing like that,” said the suffering woman. 

“Books or pieces of bric-a-brac ?” persisted the lawyer. 

“Not he ; he’s too economical for that,” sniffed the lady. 

“You surely don’t mean that he throws flat-irons at you?” demanded the lawyer. 


“No, indeed,” sobbed the client. 


“Then what ?” said the lawyer, pressing her for an answer. 
“Oh, he’s always throwing in my face the pies his mother used to make,” said the 


lady. 
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Starpusr and sundust and infinite space, 

The comets bright burning, the meteors 
that race, 

‘The wonderful ether that all doth embrace, 


Man saw them and cried “These are 


mine.” 
At his elbow the devil—who looked like a 
priest— 
Made echo and answered ‘“‘ My dear sir, 
tle least 


Of your own noble kindred from West or 
from East 
Is greater and nearer divine.” 


“Only for you has this wonder been made ; 
Only for you has divinity paid, 
None other may lurk in the light or the 
shade 
With claims to a heart or a mind.” 
And man raised his eyes with an eloquent 
glow 
And answered ‘‘Your words inspiration 
doth show 
To be our true guide in this vale down below 
Who says other for sure must be blind. 


In his likeness and image the Master hath 
shown 
The chief of his works and hath made 
himself known” 
[Here he looked at his trousers and then 
at the crown 
Of the bowler he held in his hand.] 
“But it pains me to think of how many 
do err, 
’Tis fearful to think of the pother and stir, 
That some misled wretches (who will not 
defer 
To the words of our sacrosanct band), 


Have caused in the pride of their intellect 


vain, 

Who lay impious hands on the saints and 
their train, 

And treat with complacence approaching 
disdain ; ; 


Beliefs, brother, of yours and my own 
They intimate even that man and the brute 
Have something in common—are from the 

same root, 
That life may e’en dwell in the flower and 
the fruit, 

Oh! sad is the evil they've sown.” 


And his priestliness answered “Indeed you 
speak well ; 
I hear that they mock at both heaven and 
hell ; 
The latter I fear they are destined to swell. 
Alas! for their ultimate end ! 
I've heard that they say that our creeds 
are a maze 
Of hair-splitting sections and ignorant 
phrase 
That if there were ought in divinity’s ways 
Our factions ought surely to mend. 


But little they know how the turn of a hair 
May alter the balance, the wording of pray’r 
Give offence to the Deity sitting up there ; 
Who knows all our thoughts and our 
ways. 
F’en my own holy trade they have scoffed 
at and sneered, 
Said we work against progress and always 
have feared 
To let in the light we should have 
revered ; 
We, who walk in the light all our days. 
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“Yea! brother,” man answered, ‘ Indeed 
it is sad 

That even the holy they class with the bad, 

And at loss to your order they ever are glad 

And rejoice if a brother should fall. 

They aver that the tribes who in darkness 
still lurk 

The heathen 
Turk 

Have done the same quota towards the 
world’s work, 


Chinese, the unspeakable 


As we who are chosen of all. 


That their creeds, their impieties, even 
contain 
Of truth just as much to the ultimate grain 
As that, brother dear, with whose shimmer- 
ing train 
You and I all unworthy do go. 


go. 
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But such error we cannot but reprobate 
quite 

And pity those sinners who, blinded from 
sight, 

Find the devil to them is an angel of light.” 


19? 


And the devil replied “ That is so! 
And the twain turned away; at the thought 
of the thirst 

wicked would 

almost burst 

But—they went all the same and man went 
the first— 


‘The devil came hurrying after, 
And the comets they burned, the planets 


The suffer, their hearts 


were bright, ° 
The suns were unswerving, they still gave 
their light 
But away in infinity’s infinite night 
The little stars shivered with laughter. 


A CHRISTIAN 


BAPTISM CEREMONY IN SHANTUNG 


There are many missionaries in Shantung, but few more active than Mr. Geisler of the Menncnite 


Mission. 


Our illustration represents Mr. Geisler in the act of receiving converts—nine, one of whom is 
a woman—into his flock, according to the rites of the Mennonite Church. 


The baptism took place in a 


stream at the foot of Tai Shan, the holy mountain of Shantung, one morning in August, near the 


Mennonite premises, outside the 


st Gate of the city of Taianfu. 
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To the Dear Momeland 


ver 


«In the dear Homeland far «cross the sea, 
I wonder if they miss me, do they think of me?” 


Cousin Ming, 

At last I concede to your importunate 
request tha: I should tell you something 
about shooting in this district. 

Your surmise that it is very different to 
the home methods is quite correct, and 
the idea of driving halftame birds is 
absolutely unheard of in this land where 
game preserves and gun licenses have not 
yet been suggested. 

That China is one of the greatest haunts 
of game both large and small, is fully 
recognized by those sportsmen who know 
the country and its facilities. Such game 
as pheasant, quail, snipe, hare, and water 
fowl are to be found along all the coast 
provinces and the small expense entailed 
by a shooting trip places it within the reach 
of the most impecunious sportsman. One 
of the chief factors that help such trips to 
be enjoyable is the comfortable roomy 
houseboat in which one threads one’s way 
through the legion of waterways which are 
the highroads of China. 

‘These are quite unlike the craft that are 
familiarly known on the Thames, being a 
somewhat cumbersome and_ top-heavy 
species of junk with a flat bottom. A 
similar rigging to that of the ordinary junk 
carries a single sail, but the boat relies 
principally upon its yuloh (an immense 
scull) for its propulsion. The mast, which 
is hinged to the deck, can be laid flat when 
the boat passes under the low bridges that 
span the waterways, and flat, the bottom 
enables it to pass through canals of a foot 
or two of water. 


The somewhat unattractive exterior of 
these craft gives no indication of their 
comfortable interior which is usually 
furnished with everything required for an 
extended trip up-country. ‘There are usually 
two rooms, one fitted with a table and 
requirements suited to mess purposes and 
the other as a sleeping room with two 
bunks. Besides these a lavatory, kitchen 
and even a bath-room are often provided. 


A SPORTSMAN AND HIS DOG 


A crew of five or six natives lives in the 
after or fore end of the boat and appear or 
disappear mysteriously through a manhole 
into their quarters which, viewed from 
the outside strike one as being neither 
spacious nor airy; but space and air are 
reckoned by no means _ indispensable 
commodities by John Chinaman at any 
time. and much less if he be a sampan or 
junk sailor. The laodah or captain of the 
boat is usually an unctious thief stealing 
your kerosene, coal, or anything else 
that pleases him, and with a bland smile 
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illuminating his grubby countenance he 
will squeeze one (not literally please) of 
every cent one possesses without the 
least compunction. 

For material comforts, one depends 
upon one’s personal servants and a cook 
and “boy” feed and tend one to the point 
of luxury, a course of five or six dishes 
being presented at tiffin or dinner with 
the same deliberation and punctiliousness 
that one is accustomed to at home. 
Probably the same plate is hurriedly 
washed and used for each course, but that 
is no concern of ours, so we make no 
inquiries. 

Every week-end during the shooting 
season sees a general exodus of such 
houseboats wending their way along the 
Soochow Creek from Shanghai, for it is 
not necessary to go far afield for sport, and 
a Saturday to Monday trip will often 
realize a very decent bag. A more 
extended trip is up the Yangtze and the 
Grand Canal, or through the waterways 
round and about Wuhu where pheasant 
and water fowl shooting abounds, and 
some excellent deer and pig may be found. 


THE NATIVE SPORTSMAN. 


As there is no law for preserving game 
in China the native hunter is to be found 
in all game-abounding districts, and un- 
fortunately there is to him no observation 
of the close season. However, the 
foreigner who is the chief consumer of his 
bag, silently protests against pheasants 
being killed out of season by refusing to 
buy them, but I fear this does not by any 
means eliminate the cruel practice of killing 
breeding birds, for a market can always 
be found amongst ship stewards. The 
equipment of these professional sportsmen 
is unique—something to be seen and 
remembered. The barrel of his gun is 
made of gas pipe, half an inch in diameter 
with a touch hole an inch from the end, 
the breech being usually plugged up with 
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wood. A handle about eight inches long 
serves as a stock, and the end of a softly 
worn rope slowly is 
held by a small lever attached to the stock 
so that it may be easily adjusted over the 
touch hole; the other end of this coil of 


which smoulders 


rope being over the right shoulder. These 
guns are always fired from the hip anditis a 
marvel how the sportsmen ever hit anything 
at all, much less a pheasant on the wing. 
But they do. True, they usually hunt in 
couples or threes, and when a bird rises, 
all fire together, so the chance of missing is 
greatly minimized. 

The shot used by the native is also a 
home-made product, and like the gun is 
decidedly primitive. It is made from old 
nails and scrap iron which is melted down 
and poured in its liquid state on to a stone 
Needless 
to say, these bullets are decidedly hard as 
one finds to one’s cost and the detriment 
of one’s molars very often during the 
mastication of native-shot game. 


which is laid in a tub of water, 


SPOKT 
This bay was secured by four guns on 
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This is the usual outfit of the native 
Sportsman, its chief recommendation to 
him being its small cost. 


C,H. Kragh 
A NATIVE SPORTSMAN 


Photo 


A very interesting account of the Chinese 
method of duck-catching is given in 
Mr. Wade’s “With Boat and Gun in the 
Yangtsze Valley,” which I retail in full 
for your benefit. 


MANCHURIA 
‘Soose shooting expedition in Antung 
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The method is as ingenious as it is 
original, for surely no one but a patient 
phlegmatic Chinaman would endure the 
misery of sitting in a pond in the 
depth of winter even by way of earning a 
living. 

Mr. Wade says: “A method which 
came under my observation during a 
shooting trip was this: At the close of a 
cold December, some seven miles from the 
walled city of Kintang, near a large pond, 
I saw a man beckoning to me, and as I 
approached he asked me not to shoot the 
ducks in the pond. He explained that his 
friend was in the water ; so I waited to see 
what would happen. After some time his 
friend landed wearing a large bamboo 
collar or cangue, and carrying a basket 
containing a few wild and three tame ducks 
secured together by a string. He was 
dressed in goat-skin, with the wool inside: 
his stockings were stitched to the clothing, 
and so oiled as to be nearly water-proof. 
Thus accoutred, he immersed his body, 
using the cangue as a float. On his hat 
were placed bunches of grass, and on the 
cangue two or three decoy-ducks. He 


slowly approached the wild-fowl, and when 
near enough dexterously caught the un- 
suspecting duck by the leg, and dragged it 
under water. I watched him until he had 
gathered nearly the whole lot.” 

Until recent years it was difficult to 
make a Chinaman understand that the 
foreigner shot for the sake of sport, such 
an idea being regarded by him as a form 
of insanity. ‘The idea of a man walking 
for miles shooting things for any other 
purpose than that of making money being 
incomprehensible to the commercial and 
economical mind of John Chinaman ; but 
contact with foreigners is fast eliminating 
that point of view and several of the 
modern Chinese gentlemen are now 
enthusiastic sports. The introduction of 
gymnastic and calisthenic exercises into 
the curriculum of the modern schools is 
also doing much to cultivate a loye of 
sport in the native and the old Oriental 
idea that any form of exercise was opposed 
to the dignity befitting a gentleman will 
soon be a thing of the past in this ancient 
land of the Yellow Dragon, 


A DAY’S BAG 


OR CHINA’ 
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VER since the dawn of history 
2, the Yellow River has played an 

i important réle, both politic and 
economic, in the destinies of the Chinese 
pecple, and to this day it is still a perpetual 
menace to the dwellers in the low-lying 
regions along its banks. Westerners have 
called the river ‘China’s Sorrow,” and 
the natives in certain districts speak of 
it as the “ Emperor’s Undutiful Son” on 


THE YELLOW RIVER 


Ss SORROW 


the old houses which had been entirely 
submerged and where the city walls now 
appear half their original height, owing 
to the great depth of the deposit left 
by the flood: waters of the Yellow River. 
At various points in the larger cities in its 
vicinity there are taotais whose chief duty 
is to look after its banks ; 
here reproduced 


and the photos 
show a large number of 
coolies engaged in repairing a dykeXin 


COOLIES EMPLOYED IN REPAIRING 


account of the money that has to be spent 
upon it for its pranks, which cause great 
misery from time to time. 

About half a century ago, the country 
in this district was inundated, and after 
the waters had abated, several cities were 
entirely buried in the deposits left from 
the flood, This happened in Tung Ming 
where a second city has been built over 


THE BANKS OF THE YELLOW RIVER 


troublous times. Two of the photos give 
a good idea of how a breach in the 
embankment is repaired. Innumerable 
ropes are stretched across the opening and 
mud mixed with straw is piled on to these, 
gradually, as more and more material is 
laid on, it weighs down the ropes and 
forms a stop which effectually closes the 


breach, 
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This work is by no means easy and is carried on with a certain amount of risk, 
for sometimes the ropes break and the workers are precipitated into the river 


and very often killed. 


A BREACH IN A DYKE ON THE YELLOW RIVER 


STOPPING A BREACH IX A DYKE ON THE YELLOW RIVER 


Chinese Pharmacology 


By OBSERVER 


N old yamén runner was seated upon 
A a little stool in the court of a 
temple one sultry summer night 
amusing an audience —of which I was one— 
with stories, and reminiscences of his life. 
Suddenly he jumped up and placed his 
fan against an object on the wall, which 
proved to be a scorpion. To prevent it 
from doing any harm the captor sheared 
off the sting of his captive with his long 
talon-like nails. This done, the old man 
took the now defenceless creature in his 
hands, and pulled off its legs, after which he 
placed it in his mouth, chewed it carefully, 
and then swallowed it, saying that to purify 
the blood nothing could beat a scorpion. 
In China medicine is not studied, the 
sons of Esculapius are not graduates of 
universities. Any man can be a doctor, 
if he so desires, and should he be lucky 
enough to have a certain amount of success 
when he commences the news of his skill 
spreads very quickly. Tradition has, as 
arule, a great deal to do with a doctor’s 
as well as any other man’s success in life. 
Should a person fall ill, the individual 
most relied upon to give aid is he whose 
father, grandfather, or family, has been 
famous in the art of healing. One man’s 
advice is not always adhered to. If the 
friends or relatives of the patient consider 
that his recovery is too slow, they will not 
hesitate in consulting some one else, and 
very often a sick man has to swallow 
many different concoctions, ‘lhe fantastic 
notions celestials have in curing their sick 
are illustrated in a few instances which 
I append: — 
One day I saw a Chinaman of my 
acquaintance catching little fishes in a 


stream, and asked him what he was going 
to do with them. 

“Oh,” said he, “Yu Hwa-loong is 
exceedingly ill, he can scarcely breathe on 
account of the phlegm which accumulates 
in his throat.” 

“But surely he will not breathe more 
freely by eating those tiny fish.” I exclaimed, 
seeing that the fish were to be given as 
medicine in one form or another. 

“No,” answered my friend, “he is not 
to eat them, they will be given to him one 
at a time in water. You see,” he continued, 
“in swallowing the fishes alive, they will 
wriggle through the phlegm, which will be 
loosened and brought up, consequently 
he will be able to breathe more freely.” 

This explanation is one which would 
appeal with overwhelming force to the 
unlightened celestial. Nothing would 
seem more natural. I had a servant who 
was suffering from blood disease and among 
other things, he used to drink cups full of 
little live tadpoles. 

Another man, whose son was in a dying 
condition, despairing of the European 
doctor, whose servant he was, pulling him 
through, applied to a native. A frog 
chopped into small pieces and swallowed 
immediately in cold water was the prescrip- 
tion. The son did not long survive the 
frog. Anyone who has had the opportunity 
of witnessing an execution will not have 
failed to see the executioner dip in the 
blood of the victim, as soon as the head is 
off, pieces of bread. This bread, soaked 
in human blood, is considered an invaluable 
remedy in certain diseases. 

While out shooting one day with a 
friend, I observed a Chinaman running 
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with something in his hand, and another 
man following with a spade. We stopped 
them and saw that the former was 
carrying a human skull. On our asking 
him what he was going to do with the 
skull which had just been dug up out 
of a public grave-yard, he implored us 
not to detain him saying that his son 
was dying, and that it was to be used in 
making broth for the dying man. What 
other ingredients were to be used in this 
remarkable broth I did not have time to 
ascertain, as the man was too anxious to 
be off. Although I have never heard of 
a person who has recovered by using this 
remedy, yet the cure for hydrophobia 
is to cut off some of the hair of the 
rabid dog, fry it in oil, and then swallow 


some of the fried hair in water. How 
this cure was arrived at it is difficult to 
say, but I suppose the first man who tried 
it must have been bitten by a sound animal, 
and finding that he did not go mad after 
re-orting to the remedy, must have run 
about the town shouting: “Eureka! the 
cure for rabies has been revealed !” 

Many things, such as snake skins, cicada 
skins, the skin of a hedgehog, centipedes, 
dried toads, etc,, that one would not dream 
of as having any value, are sold in quantity 
by the Chinese to their pharmacists. You 
may laugh at this, but a Chinaman does 
not, he has used these things for centuries 
and will continue in their use for many 
centuries to come, unless something revolu- 
tionizes the present pharmacological ideas. 
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THE GATE 


OF DREAMS s 


An idle youth one summer day 
Went wandering afield— 


Nor East nor West on 


any quest 


That eye or thought revealed, 

But on and on through bloom and shine, 
And down by shady streams, 

‘Through lane and wood, until he stood 
Beside the Gate of Dreams. 


What saw he there ? 


Nay, rather ask 


What saw he not and heard. 


Hath mind perceived ? 


Hath heart received ? 


Hath soul been deeply stirred 
By radiant things, by whisperings 
From better lands, it seems ? 
All these he saw and heard in awe 

Beside the Gate of Dreams. 


What brought he back that summer day 
From wandering afield ? 

Naught he can show or tell, I know 
Of things on earth revealed. 


But more than gold, a 


millionfold, 


And all the world esteems, 
He holds the day he strayed away 
Beside the Gate of Dreams. 


GAIN Madame Thue has scored a 
y triumph in presenting a full opera 
° . 
with an amateur cast. 


“T Pagliacci” 


is, without doubt, the 
most ambitious attempt that ever 
been made in Shanghai by amateurs, and 
the greatest credit is due to Madame Thue, 


has 


for to her clever management and training 


was its success due, Besides taking the 
responsibility of the production of Fagéacct, 
Madame ‘Thue undertook the heaviest 
rOle, that of Medda, and played it with 


much grace and charm. 


Photo 


‘The plot of the play is somewhat unique, 
and a prologue informs the public that the 
subject of this play is taken from real 
life and that the composer has devoted 
his efforts to expressing the sentiment of 
his characters rather than their social 
conditions. This prologue was sung most 
admirably by Mr. Meyer. The song brings 
out all the richness of his fine voice and 


SCENE IN THE FIRST ACT OF ‘“‘I PAGLIACCL” 
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he rendered it with a strong, dramatic 
force, which secured the enthusiasm of the 
audience from the beginning. Mr. Meyer 
was in splendid voice and has never been 
heard to better advantage. 

The plot shows how a troupe of strolling 
players repeat in drama the tragedy of 
their own li and when the first curtain 
rises it reveals a gay throng of villagers 


celebrating the feast of the Assumption of 
Calabria and a charming tarantelle is danced 
by a party of eight gaily-dressed peasants. 
In the village street, posters announce 


Rembrandt Phot. Co, 


that a band of strolling players will perform 
that evening, and soon the troupe appears 
on the scene, the leader, Canzo, and his 
fair wife Nedda seated in a cart drawn by 
a donkey, which is led in by a gaily-clad 
harlequin. ‘The real plot begins when 
Tonio confesses his love to Wedda, who 
only laughs him to scorn and sends him 
Then St/vio, 


away vowing vengeance. 
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a villager, appears on the scene and 
makes love to Wedda, who is overcome by 
his pleading and promises to fly with 
him that night. Zo#io comes upon the 
couple, overhearing their love vows and 
sees his chance of revenging himself by 
bringing Canio to witness the scene. 
They return together just as Silvio is 
leaving Medda with a promise to meet 
again that night, but Canso is too late to 
determine who the lover is and Medda 
refuses to disclose his identity. - Poor 
Canio is left broken-hearted but fights 
down his anguish and proceeds to play his 
part on the stage, it being almost identical 
with his own life tragedy. 

Amongst the audience assembled is 
Silvio who has come to witness his mis- 
tress act the counter-part of what they 
have lived through only a short time 
previously, and when Canio—so carried 
away by the realistic resemblance of his 
own case as to forget that he is only acting 
—stabs Medda to death, St/vzo springs out 
from the audience, thereby unwittingly 
answering Canio’s passionate question and 
receives the dagger in his own breast. 

The end is so sudden and tragic, that 
when Canio announces “the play is 
finished,” one is left too awed to even 
applaud, and the curtain falls before 
one has fully realized that it is only a 
play. 

As NMedda, Madame Thue sustained the 
part with charm and ease and her voice 
was heard at its best. She was most ably 
supported by Miss Mercer who played the 
part of Pepe, the Harlequin, charmingly, 
and whose sweet voice was heard to best 
advantage in the beautiful serenade. Miss 
Mercer, not only played the part well, but 
looked it and is to be congratulated on 
this, her first appearance in opera. 

As Canio, Mr. Maitland acted his part 
admirably but his voice is scarcely strong 
enough to sustain such an arduous part, 
moreover, he was further hampered by a 


cold. However, what his voice lacked in 
power, it made up in sweetness. 

Mr. Hibberdine has proved his ver- 
satility by making so many dramatic 
successes that we have learned to expect 
much from him, and in Paghacad 
we were in nowise disappointed. The part 
of Tonio as he played it was a work of art, 
and it brought out the fine qualities of his 
rich voice to perfection. 

The chorus acquitted itself splendidly 
and showed much patient training. ‘The 
voices were well chosen and blended well, 
while in appearance and grouping it would 
have been hard to improve. ‘lhe dresses 
wete extremely effective and as a ‘out 
ensemble formed a very artistic picture 
against the charming background of 
scenery. 

For the latter, Mrs. Denham was 
accountable and is to be congratulated, and 
it is perhaps due to the fact that she also 
had a hand in the designing of the dresses 
that the pictures were so successfully 
harmonious. 

The stage management was in the able 
hands of Mr. G. R. Wingrove, and nobody 
in Shanghai understands ballet grouping 
better, so in this respect there was no 
reason to expect anything but the best. 

‘The Italian T'arantella—which was one 
of the most popular features of the play— 
was under the direction of Miss Sharp and 
was perfectly charming. It was vociferously 
encored upon every occasion it was per- 
formed, and with equally cheerful good 
nature it was repeated right through, 

A charming sketch of two of the leading 
characters of the play adorned the cover of 
the programme and was the handiwork of 
Mrs. Macleod, who also assisted in design- 
ing the costumes. 

Lastly to Professor Buck must be credited 
a large quota of the success of ‘I Pagliacci,” . 
for to his able direction was the music 
consigned, and to his untiring efforts the 
excellence of the chorus and orchestra is 
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due. At the piano he was kindly assisted 
by Mrs. Sonntag and Miss Woodbridge. 
To ensure the success of a play of such 
an ambitious nature as “I Pagliacci,” 
months of hard work and self-sacrifice are 
entailed, and when such a task is undertaken 
for sweet Charity’s sake, it is doubly 
and deserves the 


meritorious, strongest 


crowded houses that attended the per- 
formances of “I Pagliacci” gave evidence 
of the marked appreciation of the public 
both for the entertainment and the object 
of its charity. We hope the coffers of the 
Baby Home have been considerably swelled 
by the brilliant efforts of those responsible 
for the production of this very successful 


Support the community can give. The performance. 
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Photo SCENE IN THE SECOND ACT OF ‘I PAGLIACCI” 
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A LOVE LETTER By THACKERAY 

Tux following letter was written in 1838 by ‘Thackeray to his wife. Surely a more 
tender message, more truly instinct with love and religion, was never found: ‘Here 
have we been two years married, and not a single day unhappy. Oh, I do bless God 
for all this happiness which he has given me. It is so great that I almost tremble for 
the future, except that I humbly hope—for what man is certain about his own weakness 
and wickedness?—our love is strong enough to withstand any pressure from without; and 
as it is a gift greater than any fortune, is likewise one superior to poverty, or sickness, 
or any other worldly evil with which Providence may visit us, Let us pray, as I trust 
there is no harm, that none of these may come upon us, as the best and wisest in the 
world prayed that he might not be led into temptation. I think happiness is as good 
as prayers, and I feel in my heart a kind of overflowing thanksgiving which is quite 
too great to describe in writing. ‘This kind of happiness is like a fine picture ; you see 
only a little bit of it when you are near the canvas. Go a little distance, and then 
you see how beautiful it is. I don’t know that I shall have done much by coming 
away, except by being so awfully glad to get back.” 


PLEASANT and _ interesting little 
A ceremony took place at the ship- 
building the Vulcan 
Ironworks, Ltd. when the Sumatra, a 
twin-screw motor-launch built to 
order of the Asiatic Petroleum Co., was 


yard of 
the 


successfully launched. 
As she glided safely into the river 
the Sumatra 


and 


looked particularly smart 


useful and a decided credit to 


THE MOTOR LAUNCH ‘SUMATRA 


her designers and builders. She is 
the first of her type to be launched 
in Shanghai waters, is driven by kerosene 
oil instead of 
built with a 
such 


engines and is 
that 
more economical, 


way as 


coal, 
view to 
a vessel is far 
and in every 
as her steam-driven 


proving 
faster, reliable 


sisters. The initial 


with steam- 


the 


cost compares favourably 


launches of the same size and 
objectionable smoke nuisance is entirely 
eradicated. 

The following are the particulars of the 


launch :— 


Length overall ......... 66-ft. o-in. 
bs few Yas ee Me OR eae es cr ae 
Moulded depth......... See 
Maximum draft aft..... 4,, 3 5, 


NEARING COMPLETION 


Built of steel 
exception of 


throughout with the 
teak saloon and 
wheelhouse, with native passenger accom- 


the 


modation adjoining. 


Engines.—Two 50 B.H.P. Gardner 
kerosene motors, driving right and left 
handed screws. 


Speed.—Twelve knots per hour. 


ee 
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Oil consumption for fuel is a little less 
than one tin of kerosene per hour for 
each engine while running full speed, less 
of course in proportion to the engines 
being slowed down. The best fuel oil 
and the most economical is Borneo oil 
“Gross” brand, which costs ‘Ts. 1.30 
per unit (2 tins). 

The average steam-launch of the same 
size as the Sumatra has a speed of 
about nine knots and although probably 
required only two or three hours a day, 
has to keep up steam and therefore burns 
coal all day. It at once becomes apparent 
that a launch driven by kerosene oil motors 
(which of course only use fuel while the 
engines are actually running) must effect 
considerable economy. 

Another motor launch which has been 
built by a Chinese boat builder, to the 
design of Mr. F. O. Reynolds, Resident 
Engineer to the Asiatic Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., is the Pong Fee. ‘This launch has 
been built for ferry work on the river at 
Newchwang. 


Her dimensions are :— 


Lengths « ccvsiccanceewe 36-ft 
Bean wc osnee cess 8,, 
Moulded depth ... 4,, 
Draltncof secs cstees Bisy 


The Yong Fee is constructed very 
strongly throughout of teak and is engined 
with one 30 B.H.P. kerosene oil “Kelvin” 
motor which gives her a speed of 94 knots 
per hour. This launch will run for two 
hours at full speed on one tin of ordinary 
kerosene oil. 

The cost of the Pong Fee complete and 
ready for work has come out at Tls. 
4,000. In designing her special attention 
has been paid to producing a boat which 
can go out in rough and cold weather. 
The high bow forward (which contains the 
crew’s quarters) enables the boat to keep 
dry in a choppy sea, such as is experienced 
in a river where strong tides and winds 
prevail. The cockpit aft gives open but 
sheltered accommodation to the passengers, 

The steersman is also well sheltered in 
the pilot-house amidships. 


xe 


THE MESSAGE 


TuHRouGu the years, Li 


OPO SE (reas 


fe’s restless oceans, 


Ever linking land to land, 
Shall forever beat this message 

On whatever shore you stand: 
There be friendships deep, far-reaching, 


Changeless as the 


beating sea ; 


Linked by bonds as dim, ethereal, 
As its filmy vapours be! 


Though our hands but 


touch in passing, 


Though our spoken words be few, 


Life is better worth the 
T shall stronger be 


living ; 
; and you, 


Standing on the widening reaches 


Of your home besi 


ide. the sea, 


Shall find, through its murmured message, 
One note truer in Life’s key, 


J. H. Dortan. 
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Mr. Thorvald Hansen, 


Consul-General for Norway 
rE HE subject of our biography this 
K month is well known to Shanghai 
residents, as he has administrated 
all affairs in China relating to the 
Norwegian nation since the year 1906. 

Mr. Hansen was educated in Norway 
in which place he was born on August 
5th, 1864. He entered the Royal Univer- 
sity of Christiania as a law student, and 
graduated in 1888, after which time he 
practised law till the summer of 1890 
when he entered the Consular service on 
August rst. Since then he has had a 
varied experience of Consular work in 
many countries, his first position being that 
of Secretary to the Consulate of Sweden 
and Norway in Leith, Scotland, where he 
remained till 1895, when he was transferred 
to the Consulate-General for Sweden and 
Norway in London, where he remained till 
August 8th, 1900, on which date he 
received the appointment of Vice-Consul 
to Sweden and Norway in New York. 

In 1902 Mr. Hansen was temporarily 
transferred to London where he was 
Acting-Consul-General foraboutsix months, 
and after that he filled the position of 
Vice-Consul up to August 1904, when he 
again returned to New York in his former 
capacity of Vice-Consul. During his service 
in the last named position, he frequently 
acted as Consul-General. 

When the union between Norway and 
Sweden was dissolved in 1905, Mr. Hansen 
was appointed Vice-Consul for Norway in 
New York, and on March 24th, 1906, he 
was appointed Consul-General of Norway 
at Shanghai, his district including the 
whole of China and the British Colony of 
Hongkong. He took up his duties in 
Shanghai on June rst, 1906, since when he 
has done a great deal of useful work for 
his country, and many helpful actions for 
his country-people. 

As Consul-General, Mr. Hansen also 
fills the position of Consular Judge for 


China, but let it be said for the credit of 
Norway and also Mr. Hansen’s diplomatic 
administration that his duties in this 
respect have not been so onerous as those 
of some other Consuls if one may judge 
by the number of times his name appears 
in the Press in connection with law cases. 

Since 1890, Mr. Hansen has devoted 
all his time and attention to his work, and 
in recognition of the services rendered to 


MR. THORVALD HANSEN 
Consul-General for Norway 


his country, Mr. Hansen has been given 
two honourable distinctions, as he is a 
Knight of the First Class of the Order of 
St. Olaf and also of Wasa. 

«Both Mr. and Mrs. Hansen are much 
liked and highly respected by all sections 
of our cosmopolitan community and are 
no small asset to the social side of life in 
Shanghai, as they take an active interest 
in all that is going on. 

M. S. 
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THE month of December was marked 
by an absence of important social functions, 
a feature which may be taken as a sign of 
the times. By way of dances other than 
those of the usual subscription order. 


The Yacht Club Dance 


is the only public entertainment of its kind 
to record. This was held at the Astor 
House on the evening of the 2oth, and 
something between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty guests were present. 

The dining hall of the Astor House was 
characteristically decorated with bunting 
and bamboo foliage, while ample sitting- 
out room was provided by the large 
drawing-room and _ corridors, and re- 
freshments were served in the billiard- 
room. 

During an interval between the seventh 
and eighth dances, prizes won during the 
past season were presented to the 
successful competitors by Captain Nicholas 
of the H.M.S. Mora, and Mr. C. E. 
Lintilhac made a suitable speech express- 
ing the gratitude of the club in having a 
British Naval officer to distribute the 
prizes, and Captain Nicholas in particular. 

To this, Captain Nicholas replied in 
happy terms, congratulating the members 
of the Club on its success. 

In thanking Captain Nicholas, Mr. 
Fitzroyd Lloyd, Hon. Commodore of the 
Club, called for three hearty cheers and 
wished all those present a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

‘Dancing was then merrily continued till 
well after midnight and an altogether 
successful evening was spent. 


The Lyceum Theatre 


has been much in demand by the various 
amateur dramatic clubs and the French, 
German, and English have in 
produced plays with marked success. 

“Sa Soeur” as played by the French 
A.D.C. on December 2 was voted one of 
the best things the Club has done for some 
time. “Im Bunten Rock,” although of a 
very light order, was a really very difficult 
play to produce, but the German A.D.C. 
carried it through splendidly, and it will 
hold its place as one of the successes of 
the season. 

With “Doctor Wake's Patient” as played 
by the English A.D.C. we deal at length 
in another page. 


turn 


= 


The Lancastrian Association 

of China held its eleventh annual dinner at 
the Astor House on Monday, December 
16. Mr. J. Kerfoot presided and over a 
hundred people were present, and success 
marked the occasion. In a very happy 
and humourous speech Sir Havilland de 
Sausmarez proposed ‘‘ The County Palatine 
and her trades” to which the President 
replied, giving an interesting history of the 
development of the cotton trade in 
Lancashire and some valuable statistics. 

Mr. H. E. Pollard (Vice-President) 
proposed the health of “Our Guests,” to 
which Mr. Prentice replied in a humourous 
vein, drawing attention to the fact that grey 
hairs were scarce among the Lancastrians 
in China and insinuating that the reason 
might be that they made enough money in 
a few years to retire to the Homeland for 
their old age. 


THK LANCASTRIAN DINNER Rembrandt Photo Co, 
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“The Association” was proposed by the most enjoyable and successful little 

Rey. A. J. Walker to which toast Mr. G. dances. 
H. Charlton replied. 
Mr, F. J. Burrett then 
proposed the “ Lan- 
cashire Witches” to 
which Mr. G. Barnes 
replied. 

A musical pro- 
gramme was provid- 
ed by Messrs. J. 
Scotson, H. S. Hay- 
ward, G. B. Stormes, 
J. Robbins, and the 
Rev. A. J. Walker, 
and a decidedly 
pleasant evening was 


spent. 


= 


RMAN A.D.C. 


A GRIM and un- 


“IM: BUNTEN ROCK” BY THE GE 


bidden guest attend- 
ed the first dance of 
the series given by 


the Marine  Engi- 


neers’ Institute, and 
cast a gloom of 
tragedy over what 
promised to be one 
of the most enjoyable 
functions of the 
season. 

However, other 
dances have followed 
in quick succession 
and everything that 
could be done was 
accomplished by the 
hospitable committee 
to make them a 
success. A large 


number of the com- 


munity owe a debt 
of gratitude to those 
responsible for these 


DECEMBER 


Dec. 2nd.—‘‘Sa Sceur” by French Amateur 
Dramatic Club, in the Lyceum 
Theatre. 


3rd.—M. Rafalewski and Miss Lili Sharp at 
the Lyceum Theatre. 


Marriage of Mr. Frank Fairley and 
Miss Louisa Muspratt. 


Opening of the Shanghai Junior Club 


4th.—Death of Mr, John Hartley of Shanghai 
in Yokohama, Japan. 


6th.—Marriage of Mr. G. F. Guignard and 
Miss Rosie Clark. 


Departure of Mr. C. M. Bain from 
Shanghai on twelve months’ 
furlough. 


7th. —Marriage of Mr. Arthur Hide and Miss 
Edith Jansen. 


+» 8th.—‘*Im Bunten Rock” by Deutscher 
Theater Verein in Lyceum Theatre. 


9th.—Marriage of the Rev. E, R. Fowles 
and Miss Kate A. Shipley. 


Marriage of Mr. Alfred J. Cooper and 
Miss Haidee Hamlyn. 


»» toth.—‘* B” Company’s Prize Distribution. 
Customs Club Concert. 


3) 12th.—Arrival in London of H. E, Liu Yu- 
lin, Chinese Minister to Court of 
St. James. 


»» 13th.—Concert in French Municipal Council 
Hall by Madame de Beckmann. 


Fortnightly Concert in the Cathedral 
Schoolroom. 


»» 5th.—Serious fire in Wei-hai-wei Road. 
Dr. Marsh’s house destroyed, 


Dec. 16th.—Eleventh Annual Dinner of the 
Association of Lancastrians in 
China. 


+» 17th.—Marriage of Mr. William J. Monk and 
Miss J. W. Patterson, 


“*Dr. Wake’s Patient” by the A.D.C. 
in the Lyceum Theatre. 


+> 19th.—The First Meeting of the Shanghai 
Debating Society. 


Marriage of Mr. H. Roys and Miss 
Grace Woodbridge. 


Second Performance of ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s 
Patient.” 


»» 20th.—Shanghai Yacht Club Dance. 


3» 21st.—Third Performance of ‘Dr, Wake’s 
Patient.” 


Reading of the ‘‘ Taming of the Shew” 
under the auspices of the Literary 
and Social Guild of the Union 
Church. 


+» 22nd. ~ Marriage of Mr. J. M. Munro and 
Miss 1. E. K. Reikie, 


Marriage of Captain W. McClure and 
Miss Jean M. Paterson, 


»» 23rd.—Mr. H. D. Hutchison resigned from 
the Shanghai Municipal Council. 


Fourth Performance of ‘Dr. Wake’s 
Patient.” 


+» 25th.—Christmas Day, 


»» 26.—Charity Football Match. The Annual 
encounter between the Shanghai 
Recreation Club and the Rest of 
the League, resulted in a draw. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 


BARTON.—On January 17, rgt1, at The 
Grove, Hollington, Sussex, the wife 
of S. Barton, H. M. Consular Service, 


of a son. 


BELL.—On January 22, rors, at Shang- 
hai, the wife of W, Hayley Bell, of 
a daughter. 


ISENMAN.—On January 24, 1911, at 
Shanghai, the wife of W. J. Isenman, 
of a son. 


KONIG.—On January 4, rorr, at 33 
Ward Road, Shanghai, to Theodore 
and Eva Konig, a daughter. 


SOMEKH.—On January 21, rors, at 
Shanghai, the wife of B. A. Somekh, 
of a son, 


0 


Marriage 

GODFREY — OWEN SMYTH. — On 
January 26, 1911, before H.B.M. 
Consul-General, Shanghai, and after- 
wards at Holy Trinity Cathedral, by 
the Rey. A. J. Walker, “Edward 
Walter Godfrey of the Middle ‘Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Margaret Laidlaw 
Owen Smyth, daughter of Charles 
Edward Owen Smyth, Esquire, of 
the Government Service of South 
Australia. 


Deaths 


CARNEIRO.—On January 23, 1911, at 
the Isolation Hospital, Shanghai, 
Francis Carneiro, aged 2 years, 


EVANS.—On January 23, 1911, at 9oa 
Broadway, Shanghai, Marcus Graham 
Montford Evans, the beloved son of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Evans, aged six 
weeks, 


HENKEL.—On January 23, 1911, at 
Shanghai, Randolph Robert Henkel, 
aged 2 months. 


HOWARD.—On January 21, at London, 
W. C. Howard, late of I. C. Customs, 
aged 71 years. 

HOWARD.—On January 22, TgI1, at 
London, Marie Theresa, widow of W. 
C. Howard, aged 62 years. 


JACKSON.—On January 21, rorr, at 
Southampton, Frances Ethel, only 
child of the late Mr. J. A. Jackson, 
of Shanghai. 


OLSEN.—On January 22, ro11, at 
Shanghai, Mary Jane, the beloved 
wife of Anders Olsen, aged 48 years. 


TA-FOONG.—On January 16, 1911, 
Ta-Foong, proprietor of the ‘Ta-Foong 
Piece Goods Hong, Compradore of the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, Shanghui, 
and Chairman of the Shanghai Piece 
Goods Guild. 


Literary 


By Puck 


Jottings 


Received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
“ Alongshore” 


Wuere Man anpD THE Sea Fack ONE 
ANOTHER. 
By SrepHans REYNOLDs. 


““ALONGSHORE” is a book that should 
interest many, for it gives a deeper insight 
into the life of those longshoremen than 
is usually known. 1 think as a class they 
are little thought of. Rather a lazy, hand- 
in-the-pocket sort of life is the general 
opinion. : 

After reading Mr. Reynolds’ book— 
which consists of a series of descriptive 
chapters—one has a feeling of greater 
respect and a better understanding of 
these brave, silent men who philosophically 
fight against nature and the sea for their 
livelihood. Mr. Reynolds has the power 
of weaving atmosphere into every page. 
“Semaphore” is a delightful chapter, 
and ‘“ Beachcombings” is graphic and full 
of pathos, 

The keynote of the book is expressed 
in a letter to Uncle Sam to whom the 
book is dedicated. ‘The longshore is 
powerful to mould men we wait 
long and often there, the sea and fish 
wait never. There, and there only, can 
be found the peculiar conditions which 
make longshoremen what they are—a 
breed somewhat apart—courtiers of the 
sea, more intimate with her than landsmen 
imagine, more dependent on her slightest 
mood than those who go down to her 
in ships. 

It was about these conditions in the 
broadest sense of the word, that I wanted 
to write a book; not about men, women 
and children this time, but about the sea 
and the beach and your rocks. What 
I have tried to describe we both love 
and both curse at times. Writing and 
fishing—fishing for words and fishing for 
fish—have much in common!” 


“ Alongshore” recalls Charles Kingsley’s 
lines: 
“Three fishers went Sailing into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down: 
Each thought of the woman who lov’d him 
the best 
And the children stood watching them out of 
the town. 
For men must work and women must weep 
And there’s little to earn and many to keep: 
Tho’ the harbour bar be moaning.” 
A special word must be given to the 
fine illustrations by Melville Mackay. 
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“AK Snail’s Wooing” 
‘Tne Story OF AN ALPine CourtsuP. 


By E. M. Sneyp-KyNNERSLEY. 


Mr. SNEYD KYNNERSLEY gives a charni- 
ing story in ‘A Snail’s Wooing,” more so 
than the title suggests; chapter after 
chapter takes you through fine scenery, 
adventure and anecdote told by the 
delightful people you are introduced to at 
the Alpine hotels. Such intimate know- 
ledge is disclosed in the descriptions of 
the district and the surrounding mountains, 
that one thinks Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley 
must be a member of the Alpine Club like 
Jack Templar, the hero of this attractive 
novel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Preston, their daughter 
Cordeha, a cousin, George Vaughan, Jack 
Templar and some others make up the 
little party that starts off day after day to 
“make” some mountain. 

They all tell good stories, sing glees 
beautifully, slip down the mountain side 
trying to gather edelweiss—but one must 
read the book which is written in a fresh 
and most original style, quite Mr. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley’s own. The love story is pure 
and bracing, like the glacier air in which 
it all happens. 


GREAT WESTERN ROAD 


A group of private houses built by the Land Investment Co., about three or four years ago 


Shanghai in the Sixties 


Tue British AND FRENCH Bunps (from an old photograph). 


1. Messrs. Paustau & Co,, afterwards 
Messrs. Probst & Co. 
Zz) 2. Masonic Hall. 
S 


3. Messrs. Siemssen & Co. 


4. Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


¢ and 


Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co. 


Between 
Nanking 
Roads 


Peki 


6. Messrs. Augustus Heard & Co. 


Corporation. 


8. The Oriental Bank. 


Between 


9. Messrs. Shaw Bros, 


2 : The Hongkong and ShanghaiBanking 
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13, Messrs. Smith, Kennedy & Co. 


Messrs. Russell & Co. 


Wheelock’s Auction Rooms. 


Between 
Foochow 


Messrs. Hargraves & Co. 


17, Messrs. Adamson & Bell. 

18. Shanghai Club. 

19, Messrs. Hayes, Fogg & Co., French 
Side. 
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Between 
Canton Road 
and 


20. Messrs. Schiller & Co. 
wz 
3 
58 2] 21. Telge Notting. 
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ae S| 22. Messageries Maritimes. 
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23. French Consulate-General. 


24. Shanghai General Hospital. 
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Al Lecture given by H. Lang in 1874 
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Cuap. IV, 
CAPTAIN BALFOUR ISSUED THE FIRST 
CONSULAR NOTIFICATION 
to foreigners in Shanghai on the r4th 
November, 1843. He announced the 
temporary situation of the British Con- 
sulate; the formal opening of Shanghai 
to foreign trade on the 17th Novem- 
ber; the establishment of a mooring 
station at Woosung, and the limits of the 
Settlement between the 
Yangkingpang and the Soochow Creek. 


future foreign 


The foreign harbour was to extend in front 
of these limits, but room must be left for 
junks te pass along the western shore of 
the Whangpoo, and a towing path be left 
open, on what we now regard as the sacred 
territory of the bund. The expected 
amount of trade was indicated by the 
intimation, that whenever there were more 
than fifteen ships in the harbour, they 
were to be moored stem and stern to 
prevent them from swinging and fouling 
each other. The Custom House Bank for 
the payment of duties was established in 
Little East-Gate Street. Standard weights 
and measures were to be had at the 
Consulate, and merchants were 
mended to supply themselves therefrom. 
They were warned, too, of the different 
weights which prevailed in various, trades 
and in different provinces. Finally, more 
permanent arrangements were declared to 
be in progress, and all foreigners were invited 
to assist the Consul in carrying out the duties 
assigned him by the Treaty of Nankin. 


recom- 


THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT SECURED 


“A temporary settlement having been 
thus effected, Capt. Balfour's next duty 


was to secure the site selected for the 
permanent occupation of foreigners. Many 
of you have no idea of the picture then 
presented by the land on which you are 
now residing. 
THE PRESENT SITE OF THE BRITISH 
CONSULATE 

was then a fort, half demolished, surround- 
ed by all manner of ditches and quagmires. 
From there to the Yangkingpang was a 
congeries of mud, docks and wood-yards, 
the counterpart of which you may still find 
on the river side above Tunkadoo Cathedral. 
Behind, was a rural scene of cotton and 
paddy fields, with a Chinese hamlet about 
the back of where the Club now stands. 
Stretching south of the Yangkingpang 
between the city and the river as far as the 


. South Gate was a crowded suburb in which 


the vast junk trade of Shanghai was 
carried on. 

Capt. Balfour’s original intention was to 
purchase in the name of Her Brittanic 
Majesty from the Chinese Government, 
space sufficient for a foreign settlement, 
which could be afterwards sold to applicants 
(as the auctioneers say) “in lots to suit 
purchasers.” But, as good fortune would 
have it—as I cannot help thinking—the 
Taotai refused to give effect to this 
proposal, insisting that foreigners should 
themselves make their own bargains with 
the existing owners. 

DIFFICULT NEGOTIATIONS 

Now, if to the natural genius of the 
Chinese for haggling, you superadd their 
prejudice against foreigners, intensified 
by a recent war, you can have a faint 
idea of the task upon which the Consul 
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and his officers had then to enter. Its chief 
difficulties lasted to 1846, though even then 
they were not quite at an end. Generally, 
the intending purchaser, the Consul, but 
most frequently Mr. Medhurst, and the 
Taotai or one of his officials, went to the 
Chinese landowner to negotiate the sale. 


STRENUOUS OPPOSITION 


Then came ‘the tug-of-war.” Even 
when the Chinese were willing to sell, all 
the ingenuities of commercial rhetoric and 
chicanery were exhausted to enhance the 
price. But the owner was often 
willing to sell, and then the case became 


One amiable old lady, 


not 


serious indeed. 
the lot on which 
the hong of Head & Co 
now stands, went so far in her opposition 
bargains, that, 


was owner of 
Messrs. 


who 


to all proposed after 
pouring on the head of the party a torrent 
of colloquial “ Billingsgate,” she actually — 
I blush to say it—spat in the ‘laotai’s face 
and declared that she would never sell her 
About the 


Mercantile 


patrimony to “foreign devils.” 
place the Chartered 
Bank now stands, was a pond of consider- 
the 


where 


able size with an island in centre, 


crowded with houses. ‘The 


owner of this lot was a woman, who came 


principal 


to be known among foreigners as the 
“Tsland Queen” though of course Scotch- 
men would think of the ‘ Lady of the Lake.” 
Well, the island was approached by a 
drawbridge, but a regular watch seemed to 
be kept, and as soon as the foreign and 
Chinese officials were seen approaching 
the bridge was drawn up at the instigation 
But 
Mr. Medhurst and the Taotai, remembering 
the maxim, “None but the brave, etc.” 


of this virago and all access denied. 


persisted, and as usual in all such cases, 
ultimately succeeded, and the dominions of 


“ ’ 


entered on a course 
of treatment, which has transformed them 


the “Island Queen’ 
into the stately pile of buildings that might 
now be appropriately named Bank Square. 


INTERESTING PAKTICULAKS 


This suggests another remark to us. 
From the Yangkingpang, a wide creek ran 
along what is now Kiangse Road as far as 
Bank 


turned down our modern Nanking Road 


Commercial Buildings. Here it 


to the Whangpoo, ‘This fact accounts for 


the river-like bend of the road, between 


MESSRS. JARDINE AND MATHESON’S HONG 
Build in the sixties 
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Szechuen Road and the Bund. Some of 
the willows that grew on the banks of this 
creek may still be seen hanging pensively 
over the wall of the Borneo Company’s 
compound. A branch of this creek struck 
westwards from the late Sweetmeat Castle 
up Foochow Road as far as Walsh’s 
printing office, and then turning south along 
the course of the modern Shantung Road 
(which also has a river-like sinuosity) 
joined the Yangkingpang — thus making an 
island of that section of the settlement. 
The acquisition of land by foreigners went 
very slowly on. The river front from 
Jardine’s to Heard’s was first built on, 
The whole place was so low that it had to 
be artificially raised in the same way as the 
Recreation Ground was three years ago. 
So much was this the case that the rubbish 
of the Imperialists camps in 1865 was 
eagerly appropriated for this purpose after 
their retreat; in 1861 we find Mr, E. M. 
Smith proposing to pay for the digging of 
the Defence Creek by selling the excavated 
soil to landowners, while quite recently, 
the Rey. Mr. Yates drew a startling 
picture of the sanitary condition of Chinese 
houses that were built on land that was 
not raised above its original level. How 
slowly the Settlement grew may be inferred 
from the fact, that when Dr. Medhurst, in 
1846, obtained a lease of the present 
London Mission ground it was on 
condition that the mission premises should 
be built after the Chinese fashion, lest the 
appearance of foreign houses so far from 
the foreign Settlement should excite popular 
discontent, And as late as 1851 we find 
it mentioned that Chinese coffins lay above 
ground in the fields between the foreign 
cemetery and the London Mission. 


AN ANNUAL CENSUS FROM 1844 TO 1851 


gives the following view of the growth of 
the foreign population ;— 

1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 1850 1851 

50 90 120. 134 159 175 210 265 persons, 


showing indeed a steady, but a slow, 
increase. ‘The first great increase of the 
population was caused by the Chinese 
refugees from the Taiping Rebels, on their 
first approach in 1854. The original Land 
Regulations, indeed, expressly prohibited 
Chinese from living in the foreign 
Settlement. But this enactment was 
compassionately overlooked so as to afford 
refuge to about 20,000 outcasts, many of 
them, as it turned out, the very off- 
scourings of Chinese society. Most of 
them congregated in Chinese density to 
the rear of the original Chinese village 
along the north bank of the Yangking- 


pang. When this first inroad had 
abated, repeated enactments _ were 
made by the authorities, native and 


foreign, that our Chinese tenants should 
be sent away, or, at all events, that no 
more immigration be permitted. And yet 
when in 1860 the Taiping hordes again 
approached us, to the number of 120,000, 
carrying fire and sword over the blazing 
horizon, the influx of refugees was so great 
that our Chinese population is said to have 
reached the enormous number of 500,000. 
(I grieve to think that I am forced to pass 
on without saying a word of the valiant 
and successful defence of our settlement 
by the foreigners on those two occasions, 
and that my plan prevents me from 
awakening interest in my subjects by 
recording the exploits of Muddyflat). 

The result was that the population which 
in 1850 was as we have seen, 210 persons, 
including the French settlement, amounted 
according to the census of 1865 to 5,129 
foreigners, and 77,500 Chinese ; while the 
census of 1870 just concluded, shows a 
grand total of 2,773 foreigners, and 51,421 
Chinese. It is to be noted that the French 
Settlement is not included either in the 
census of 1865 or in that of 1870; and 
also, that the falling off of foreigners in 
1870 as compared with 1865 is almost 
entirely due to the Army, Navy, and 
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Mercantile Marine. The number of civil 
residents has remained nearly stationary. 
Capt. Balfour’s policy was to make this 
a British Settlement gained by British Arms 
at Nankin. Since then one nationality 
after another has found it expedient to 
appoint a Consul at this port, till we 
find the notification summoning the recent 
Ratepayers’ Meeting signed by no less than 


thirteen Consuls. 


THE TREATY OF NANKIN 


placed all nations on the same footing as 
regards privileges, and Capt. Balfour soon 
found that his insular pretentions were 
impracticable. ‘True, the Taotai decreed 
that communications from foreigners must 


and named successively Griswold, Wolcot, 
and afterwards the well-known and justly 
popular Edward Cunningham, after various 
shiftings of domicle, located himself in the 
now odorous precincts of Laoukechang, 
and dared there to hoist “the star-spangled 


banner.” Consul Balfour loudly protested 


and much official correspondence and a 


The 


American Consul at last, good-naturedly, 


good deal of civil bickering ensued. 


withdrew the offending bunting, but Balfour 
felt that it was but a Pyrrhic victory— 
equivalent to defeat. National pretentions 
were gradually abated, and long before 
1854, were quite in abeyance. In that 
year the rights of all nationalities were 


expressly recognised ; the Land Regulations 


Built in 1863 


come through the British Consul; that all 
land leased by foreigners in the Settlement 
must be registered in the British Consulate, 
and that the Committee of Land Renters 
to make and maintain roads and jetties, 
must be appointed by the British Consul. 
But other nationalities kicked against all 
this. ‘The French Consul who arrived 
about 1846, evaded the difficulty by 
settling on the south of the Yangkingpang, 
near where Dato’s store afterwards was. 
The American Consuls, at first traders, 


S HONG 


were sanctioned by all the Treaty Powers ; 
the Municipal Council was to be elected 
by the land renters of whatever foreign 
nation; and foreign-owned land was to be 
registered at the office of the purchaser's 
own Consul. 


THE AMERICAN SETTLEMENT 


While what was originally designed to 
be the British Settlement gradually spread 
westward in the manner I have hinted at, 
the Americans to the north and east, and 
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the French to the south, gradually increased 
the area occupied by foreigners to its 
present dimensions—from Yangtszepoo 
Creek on the east, round northwards to 
Little East-Gate Street on the south :— 
with a river frontage of nearly four miles, 
and an average depth inland of one mile, 
besides a number of outlying villas not 
strictly within the limits. ‘The American 
missionaries, led by the late accomplished 
Bishop Boone, first rented land north of 
the Soochow Creek in 1848. Shortly after 
this we find Z%e Old Dock in existence 
and receiving merited encouragement. 
And our American friends, with the passion 
for territory which characterizes them, had 
so far appropriated Hongkew by 1854, 
that in that year we find them sending a 
separate detachment to the defence of the 
Settlement. From that time to 1863 the 
affairs of Hongkew were managed by a 
Committee of those interested. At the 
date mentioned an agreement was come 
to between Mr. Consul Seward and the 
‘Taotai Woo, defining the boundaries of the 
American Settlement and the privileges 
to be enjoyed by foreigners within these 
limits, and in November, 1863, it was 
amalgamated into a municipal unity with 
the so-called British Settlement, and the 
union has been fruitful in profitable and 
beautiful results. ‘There is an old Scotch 
saying that “blood is thicker than water” 
to which, if I mistake not, in its profounder 
meaning, we must look for a solution of 
the fact, that while the Anglo-Saxons, and 
indeed, all the ‘Teutonic nationalities, 
intended at first by officials to be kept 
apart, have constantly tended to a closer 
union now in process of a happy consum- 
mation :—there has been a contrary process 
of gradual separation going on from 


OUR GALLIC NEIGHBOURS 


south of the Yangkingpang. Official cour- 
tesy first allowed the French Consul to 
settle there. But the bulk of the French 


resided as many happily still do, in the 
cosmopolitan Settlement. Time wore on. 
In 1853 the Chinese Secret Society known 
as the “Triads or Short Sword Men,” 
pretending to be in connection with the 
dreaded ‘Taiping, seized Shanghai city. 
Other foreigners held aloof from the 
contest between them and the Imperialists; 
but the French allowed themselves to be 
drawn in to assist the latter, with a force 
that had been sent to protect themselves. 
During the struggle a fire occurred, which, 
burning 1,500 houses and $3,000,000 
worth of property, swept away the river- 
side suburb stretching southward from 
the Yangkingpang towards Tunkadoo. 
The French naturally turned the eyes 
of desire towards the ground thus 
left vacant, its area being further enlarged 
by the demolition of houses outside the 
northern wall as far as the Ningpo joss- 
house, rendered necessary by the artillery 
practice against the city. And, when 
greatly by their help, the pseudo-rebels 
were driven out of the city, they directed 
the double prestige of friendship and 
bravery, thus acquired, to that peculiar 
process which has resulted in the recondite 
but practically most important fact, that 
they now claim to call the river-side 
district from Yangkingpang to Little East- 
Gate, backwards to a shifting boundary 
beyond the Ningpo joss-house, the 
French Concession, as distinguished from 
a mere Settlement. Whether this course 
of policy has conferred any very decided 
advantage on the Concession over the 
Settlement, is beside the present purpose. 
All we have to note is that the working 
out of this policy has gradually separated 
the French from the foreign community 
north of the Yangkingpang, though con- 
stantly interchanging good offices for 
mutual benefit, and bound together also 
by the thousand ties of business and 
friendship ; and in what I have to say, I 
must be understood to confine myself to 
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the dominions of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. 

Time forbids me to trace with a fulness 
which would be both interesting and in- 
structive, the development of the Munrcipal 
Council from its origin in “ three upright 
British merchants” appoin ed by the British. 

Let us now return to the Bund, with its 
bunders, its gossip, its cool evening 
breezes, its ever-changing outlook, _ its 
pleasant promenades, its reminiscences of 
valued friendships, its pensive regrets 
‘This was originally as we have seen, a 
sedgy swamp, bordered by a towing path 
for junks. Foreigners first made a road 
along the highest part of the ridge of 
the handsome width of 36-ft. About ten 


years afterwards, it was widened to 50-ft. 
In 1863 a proposal was made to extend 
it to low water mark—8-ft. was to form 
a side walk ; 30-ft. a carriage way; while 
the remaining 30 ft. was to be planted 
with trees, under the shade of whose leafy 
colonnades, the public might promenade. 
It was a delightful vision; but the stern 
necessity for retrenchment, just then begin- 
ning to be manifest, swept it all away. 
Part of the plan, however, has within the 
last two years been realized; and if the 
beautifully drawn plan of the foreshore ex- 
hibited at the last Ratepayers’ meeting only 
finds the favour it deserves from the public, 
the dream of 1863 may become the waking 
enjoyment of 1873. 


[Zo be continued.] 
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Boardiné ftouse Euclid 


DEFINITIONS 

1.—All boarding houses are the same 
boarding house, 

2.—Boarders in the same boarding 
house and on the same floor are equal to 
one another. 

3.—The landlady of a boarding house 
is a parallelogram, an oblong angular figure 
which cannot be described, and which 
is equal to anything. 

4.—A wrangle is the disinclination of 
two boarders to each other, which meet 
together but are not on the same floor. 

5.—A single room is that which has no 
parts and which has no magnitude. 

6.—All the other rooms being taken, 
a single room is said to be a double 
room. 


POSTULATES 


1.—A pie may be produced any number 
of times. 

2.—The landlady may be reduced to her 
lowest terms by a series of propositions. 


3-—On the same bill and on the same 
side of it there shall not be two charges 
for the same thing. 

AXIOMS 

1.—Any two boarding house meals are 
together equal to one square meal. 

2.—The clothes of a boarding house 
bed, though produced ever so far both 
ways, will not meet. 

PROPOSITION 

If there be two boarders on the same 
floor, and if the amount of the side of the 
one be equal to the amount of the side of 
the other, each to each, and if the wrangle 
between one boarder and the landlady be 
equal to the wrangle between the landlady 
and the other boarder, then shall the bills 
of the two boarders be equal. 

PRooF 

For, if not, let one bill be the greater, 
then the other is less than it might have 
been, which is absurd. ‘Therefore the two 
bills are equal, which was to be proved. 


QA WEDDING that created more than 


\ 


4 the usual amount of interest took 
oW\a- M A 7 , 
place at St. Joseph’s Church on 


February 18th, between Mr. Eric Prince 
and Miss Agnes Ollerdessen. 
The decorations for the most part 


consisted of lovely materials, whilst in 


Protestant churches flowers are more 


generally used. ‘The tall archways on each 
side of the aisle -were outlined with a deep 
band of rose pink velvet embroidered with 
gold, from which was festooned a drapery 
of rose satin also embroidered with gold. 
Long banners of rose satin, embroidered 


with emblematical inscriptions decorated 


the chancel, whilst the middle aisle and 
the altar were decorated with flowering 
plants. The bride, who was given away 
by her father, Mr. Henry Ollerdessen, wore 
a beautiful gown of new  uncrushable 


French crépe de 


The deep tunic was elaborately 


material that resembles 


chine. 


embroidered in filoselle with an artistic 


wisteria de , and the edge was finished 


with a pretty scallop. The yoke was of 
crystal net veiled in tulle, and the long 
Court train was embroidered to match the 
skirt. Sprays of orange blossom were 
used effectively to decorate one side of the 


train, whilst another spray was placed on 


THE 


PRINCE—OLLERDESSEN 


WEDDING GROUP 
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the left side of the corsage, which was 
edged round the yoke with a pretty 
trimming consisting of myrtle leaves and 
chiffon rose buds. The veil worn was of 
the finest tulle, and the bridal bouquet was 
composed of roses and asparagus fern. 
The bridgeroom’s gift to the bride was 
a diamond brooch set in platinum. 

The bride was attended by her two 
younger sisters who wore exceedingly dainty 
gowns of white silk crépe embroidered with 
a pretty marguerite design in white satin 
stitch. The yokes were fashioned of 
jewelled net veiled in tulle, and the skirts 
were entirely composed of alternate bands 
of hand-made point lace, and handsomely 
embroidered silk. ‘The wide-brimmed hats 
were composed of white silk, the crowns 
being circled by a wide band of ermine 
which finished at each end with black 
tipped tails. A big pink rose was placed 
on one side, and gigantic granny muffs 
were carried which were decorated with 
bouquets of lovely la France roses tied 
with long strands of pink ribbon. ‘Three- 
quarter length coats of white squirrel fur 
were worn to travel to and from the Church, 
but were taken off during the service. 

Each bridesmaid received a pretty pearl 
and gold pendant from the bridegroom, 
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Beatrice White, a diminutive little tot of 
four summers, was also in attendance clad 
in a short Parisian frock of white lace and 
coat to match. Mr. G. J. Robinson acted 
as best man and the ushers were Mr. 
H. B. Ollerdessen, A. F. Ollerdessen, 
W. J. Brown, and J.S. Watson. After the 
wedding a reception was held by Mrs. 
Ollerdessen who wore a most artistic gown 
of crushed mulberry fashioned of soft silken 
material. It was made with a deep over- 
skirt edged with fringe exactly the same 
shade as the material, and embroidered 
with fashionable rats’-tail embroidery. The 
yoke was of gold embroidery veiled in 
grey tulle, and the hat was an artistic 
blending of crushed mulberry velvet, 
flowers and grey gros grain silk. A girdle 
of thick silken cord encircled the waist, 
and the bouquet was composed of exquisite 
tea roses. 

Mr. Spooner proposed the health of the 
bride and bridegroom and there were many 
other speeches made by their friends who 
were present. 

‘The presents were most valuable includ- 
ing cheques, brooches, bracelets, pendants, 
chains, silver, cut-glass, black-wood, and a 
handsome canteen. Amongst the more 
useful gifts was a complete set of aluminium 


as a souvenir of the occasion. Miss kitchen utensils. 
NCES 
LATEST ARRIVALS 


A CERTAIN young man of great gumption 
*Mongst Cannibals had the presumption 
To go—but alack. 
He never came back: 
‘They say ‘twas a case of consumption. 


There was a young Chink from Peking, 
Who tried to talk English like sin. 

For whenever an “r” 

His progress would jar, 
He pronounced it like —ell, as in “Lynn.” 


From Paris Maude ordered her bonnet, 
Twas a “poem,” “creation”, a “sonnet,” 
But the sight of the bill 
Made her dear father ill : 
And as for the rampage—he’s on it. 


% oA Plea for Shanghai Girls 


(Contributed) 


c: 
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6“ HY Shanghai Girls can’t get 
W Husbands,” is a question that 
is frequently asked. But 

do they not? 

A Shanghai old maid is a sara avis, in 
fact almost non-existant, and of those that 
are, it would be fairly safe to say they have 
had their chances. 

Shanghai girls are notedly attractive and 
can usually hold their own in a beauty 
competition. One has only to look round 
a place of public entertainment to be 
convinced of this fact. Most Shanghai 
girls can lay claim to a certain amount of 
prettiness, the plain girl being in the 
minority, but even she is without the 
attraction which appeals to the sterner 
sex. 

‘The question as to their fitness as wives 
in opposition to Home girls is often 
discussed, and it is not uncommon to hear 
a man say that he means to choose a nice 
quiet Home girl for a wife, in preference 
to a Shanghai butterfly. He very often 
carries out his intention, only to find that 
he has married a chrysalis which the 
tropical atmosphere of flattery and admira- 
tion—which is the common lot of women 
in Shanghai—has turned into the gayest of 
gay butterflies, 

The quiet domesticated girl at Home 
has usually had little opportunity to be 
anything else, while the Shanghai girl has 
her full mead of fun, and by the time she 
is married she is quite willing to throw 
over the frivolities of Society for a happy 
domestic life, and usually does too. 
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It is commonly believed that men mus¢ 
sow a measure of wild oats before settling 
down, and | would maintain that it is just 
as important that a girl should sow hers 
also. Not quite the same grain, but a 
mild species that dies before it chokes the 
flowers that grow around. ‘The girl soon 
finds the occupation very unsatisfactory, 
and after a time decidedly boring, and she 
is very glad to settle down to the more 
satisfying state of wifehood and mother- 
hood. 


‘The suitability of the Home girl as the 
wife of a Shanghai man from the domestic 
point of view is also questionable, for the 
conditions of housekeeping in the East are 
entirely different from those of the Home- 
land, and the fact that a girl can cook and 
sew will not ensure the smooth running of 
the domestic wheels. It is certainly a great 
advantage to be able to show a cook how 
to make a favourite dish, but the average 
woman can attain the same result from a 
cookery book. 

‘The Shanghai-bred girl scores in knowing 
the idiosyncrasies of the native—a know- 
ledge which the home girl only attains after 
months of nerve-racking experience, for 
which she usually pays dearly. 

If a man intends to remain in Shanghai, 
a Shanghai girl for a wife is decidedly less 
experimental than the Home girl, but on 
the other hand, should he return Home, 
then the Shanghai girl will be just as much 
out of her element in the Homeland, 

Marriage is and always will be experi- 
mental. 


oS 
{AAT LTH the death of Colonel W. C. 
A ~ Howard, formerly of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs of China, a 
link with the stirring times of the sixties 
has been removed. 
The career of Mr. 
interesting, as he had personal connection 
or recollection of some of the most epoch- 
making events that have created history in 
this part of China. 


Howard is most 


THE LATE 


COLONEL W. C, HOWARD 
Of the Ever Victorious Army 


Born in Norfolk in 1840, Mr. Howard 


adopted a sea-faring career. At the age of 
twenty he became a master mariner and 
came out to China and, like many others 
of his time, was inspired by the Taiping 
Rebellion to take up arms against the 
rebels, under the leadership of General 
Gordon. He svon rose in the ranks of 


the Ever Victorious Army, and became 
Colonel in 1863. having been several times 
mentioned and commended to the British 
Government by General Gordon, with whom 
he formed a personal friendship and whose 
letters Mr. Howard’s family still cherishes. 

After the rebellion, Colonel Howard 
retired from the army and joined the 
Imperial Maritime Customs of China where 
he remained till 1908, when he retired to 
the old country and took up his residence 
in Kensington, London. 

Whilst in the Customs’ service, Mr. 
Howard received many testimonials of the 
esteem of his colleagues, but the trophy 
which he prized most highly was a handsome 
gold watch which was presented with a 
testimonial of gratitude from the British 
Admiralty in recognition of the service he 
rendered in floating the gun-boat Lapwing 
which went ashore in 1876 on one of the 
islands near Chefoo. The vessel was in 
danger of being dashed to pieces when Mr. 
Heward suggested a plan for floating her. 
His scheme was carried out with complete 
success, at the small cost of $2,100. By 
means of 10,000 bags of sand, a break-water 
was built round the vessel thus preventing 
the heavy seas from breaking against her, 
and in this way she was safely floated off 
on one of the high tides. The idea was 
original and entailed a good deal of hard 
work, but it proved highly successful. 

An interesting little pamphlet describing 
the exciting adventures which happened 
in China during the Taiping Rebellion 
was written by Mr. Howard in 1gor and 
published by the Meth China Herald, 
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and the following letter illustrates the 
high estimate General Gordon had formed 
of Mr. Howard’s value as a soldier :— 


General Gordon's Testimony 


HEAD QUARTERS, 
Quinsan, 29th May, 1864. 

Colonel Howard has served in the 
Quinsan Force since November, 1862. 
My acquaintance with him was made 
in March, 1863 when he was a captain 
in the 5th Regt. and in which capacity 
he was conspicuous for his bravery at 
Fushan, at the capture of rebel stockades 
4th April, 1863. He continued in com- 
mand of his company, taking « prominent 
part in the capture of Iaitsan ist May, 
1863, when his regiment was the only 
one which saved the Force from a second 
repulse. 

Present at the capture of Quinsan, he 
assumed shortly afterwards the command 
of the 6th Regt., which he held at the 
capture of Woking and again acted a 
prominent part. 

On the death of Colonel Lowden, he 
took command of the 4th Regt., and held 
the same till this date, keeping his regiment 
in excellent order, and distinguishing him- 
self in the following engagements, viz, :— 

The operations between September and 
December, 1863, before Souchow, and 
which led to the fall of that city. 

‘The captures of Yesingleyang and 
Chanchufu where he was wounded (on the 
breach of which he and another officer 
stood for ten minutes unsupported), and 
in the operation about the Kingyin 
incident, on the driving back of the rebel 
expeditionary Force and their destruction, 

Colonel Howard has at all times been 
most painstaking with his regiment, he has 
aflorded me a constant and uniform 
support and has on all occasions con- 
ducted himself as a gallant soldier, and a 
gentleman. I trust he will not hesitate to 


apply to me should I be at any time ina 
position to benefit him. 


C. G. Gorpon, 
Major Comg., 
Quinsan Forces, 
* * * 


Quite romantic in its tragedy were the 
deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Howard, which 
occurred within a day of each other, after 
having lived happily together for forty years. 
Both deaths were the result of pneumonia, 
but Mrs. Howard, who had been ill for 
some time, was on the road to recovery, 
when Mr. Howard contracted a sharp and 
severe attack and died within twenty-four 
hours. The shock coming on top of her 
severe illness, overtaxed the strength of 
Mrs. Howard, and she peacefully followed 
her life’s companion the next day. 

Husband and wife were quietly interred 
at Hillingdon Cemetery, the chief mourners 
being their eldest daughter and her 
husband (Mr. and Mrs. Whistler) and 
other near relatives. Much sympathy is 
extended to Mr. Howard’s mother, who is 
over ninety-five years of age, and also to 
his family who, with the exception of Mr. 
Whistler, are all at present resident in 
China. Mr. W. G. Howard is in the 
Custom Service, and Mr, H. E. Howard, 
and Mrs C. A. Howard are both in 
business firms, whilst Mrs. Grundmann 
and Mrs. Walter Carter, are also numbered 
amongst well-known residents in China, 


<& 


An Extract from Colonel Howard's 
Notes of the Taiping Rebellion 


In February 1864, The Ever Victorious 
Army under General Gorden marched out 
of Quinsan for Yishing, a walled city on 
the north bank of the creek leading from 
the west side of the Ta-hu lake. After 
several days march the force arrived and 
camped in open ground about three miles 
from the city. Seeing rebels on the distant 
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hills, General Gordon requested me to 
accompany him in his boat to reconnoitre 
the Taiping positions. When about two 
miles from our camp, rounding a bend in 
the creek we saw a number of rebels on 
horseback making for our boat, fortunately 
the creek branched off into another going 
in an opposite direction. 

On our return to camp we found a large 
number of the enemy on the hills close by. 

General Gordon sent out the four regi- 
ments to drive them back. Following them 
up we came to a large creek, bridged over 
with three large arches, walled and barri- 
caded up. The rebel chief left his men 
on the outside telling them they must fight 
the foreign devils or die. He then locked 
and barred the gute leading over the bridge, 
and left his men to their fate. We 
marched steadily on, firing volleys into 
the rebels who to seek shelter, jumped 
with their horses, etc., into the creek. On 
arriving at the bridge we found the creek 
full with the rebels, their and 
flags, endeavouring to make their escape. 
Numerous rebels were hauling themselves 


horses 


up over the city walls with rope, let down 
by their comrades. Our troops led by 
their colonel scaled the bridge, and drove 
the ‘Taipings back to their city gates, where 
we had a sharp encounter losing two 
lieutenants and_ six The following 
morning the rebels hurried out of the city 
by the west gate as fast as they could go, 
leaving everything they had behind them. 
On the following day the force had a thirty- 
mile march across country, to a point about 
ten miles from the rebel city Hiyang, 
which lies on the south side of the creek 
leading up from the Ta-hu lake. Our boat 
with stores, guns, and ammunition had to 
make a détour round by creeks to meet us 
at the end of the day’s march. Unfortu- 
nately some of our boats with stores, 
bedding, etc., took the wrong creek and 
were led into a rebel stockade; all the 
boats and their contents were captured. 


men. 


The larger boats with their field guns and 


. ammunition, being slower boats in moving 


about, took the right creek and arrived at 
our camp the next day. 

The force bivouaced under the trees for 
two days without food or bedding, branches 
of trees were cut down, fires made to keep 
On the 
third day, all our boats returned with 
everything intact, the rebels returned them 
with a letter for General Gordon, offering 
to hand the city Hiyang over to him, if 
they would be allowed to take away their 
belongings. 

After some further correspondence with 
the rebels, General Gordon decided to 
visit the rebels at Hiyang, that I should 
go with him, also the interpreter, and 
halfa-dozen soldiers. We started in the 
General’s small boat about 7 o’clock in the 
morning reaching the gates of Hiyang 
between 10 and rr o'clock. Quite a 
number of rebels were on the top of the 
wall over the gate, watching us (Gordon, 
myself, and the interpreter) land. The 
rebels didn’t their heads but 
wore their hair combed from the front to 
the back part of the head the same as the 
women, and braided into a tail or queue, 
Chang Mow (long-haired) as the Chinese 
calls them. 


some of the March cold away. 


shave 


‘The gates were immediately opened for 
us, and we thrze walked in surrounded by 
the chiefs, we were led in to an official hall. 
Here they offered us cakes, fruit and wine, 
but fearing treachery we were prepared to 
sell our lives dearly, After half-an-hour’s 
palaver, arranging matters about taking the 
city, etc, we took our leave, and glad 
were we to be on the outside of the gates 
again. Had there been treachery we were 
prepared to sell our lives dearly. A few 
days afterwards, the force marched quietly 
into the city, without giving or causing any 
inconvenience to the rebels who previously 
held it. They had shaved their heads in 
token of submission to Imperial rule. 
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During the three weeks of our stay in 
Hiyang General Gordon enlisted 500°men 
from the former rebel ranks to form a 6th 
Regiment and Colonel Rhode was given 
command. Colonel Rhode formerly in the 
Quinsan force, resigned it in May 1863 
objecting to serve under General Gordon. 
He then joined the rebels at Soochow, 
under Burgevinl, and was taken prisoner 
with a great number of other foreigners. 
Serving the rebels by the Quinsan force 
at Patachin (the fifty-three arched bridge 
about three miles below Soochow). 


General Gordon decided to take part of 
his force and march on Kuitang, a walled 
city about twenty miles higher up, issuing 
the following General Order and the force 
on reaching and attacking the outskirts of 
the city walls. General Gordon was shot 
through the leg. The force retired to 
Hiyang, here Li Hung-chang requested 
General Gordon to proceed to Changshu, 
a city on the south bank of the Yangtse. 
The rebels had broken through the 
Imperialist lines and threatened to capture 
this city. 


SE 


Sometimes a small sausage will darken the sunlight in the cheeriest soul. 


—P. P. Shevlin. 


x $s 


WWOULD=> YE 


TELL HIM? 


Now Pat’s the boy that’s full of consate, 
And so meself must taze him, 

Though many’s the girl so trim and nate, 
Who'd give the world to plaze him ; 

I toss me head when he comes my way, 
Quite onconsarned I’ll be, 


Though often I think (’twixt me and you) 
He’s the takin’est smile that ever I knew,— 
Would ye tell him, if you were me? 


’Twas Mick met me in the Park wan day, 
(I wish the bhoy had missed me) 
He said he was going along my way, 

And the impident gossoon—kissed me ! 
Och ! wirra !—then someone behind the hedge 
Said something beginning with “D” 

“ Kate,” says Pat, “Is Mick yer boy ?”— 
What could I say, for Pa/’s me joy — 
Would ye tell him, if you were me? 


Quick home I ran, but Pat ran too, 
What could he mane by that now? 

What .ould he mane? (Mebbe I knew). 
Says I, “ Be off wid ye Pat now,” 

But would ye belave the boy’s consate, 
“Kitty me darlint,” says he, 

I just looked into his eyes above— 

“ Kitty” says he “Is it Pat ye love?” — 
Would ye tell him, if you were me? 

M.S. S. 


For My Lady Beautiful 


A FEW drops of lemon juice in the water 
in which the face is washed removes all 
greasiness, and leaves the skin fresh and 
satiny, as well as making it fairer and 
clearer. A little lemon juice rubbed over 
the cheeks before retiring and allowed to 
dry will remove summer freckles and 
whiten the skin, and if persisted in will 
eventually carry off all blemishes of the 
complexion that are not caused by impure 
blood or other internal trouble. 


= 


THE WEARING OF EARRINGS. 


Tuts should be adopted with caution, 
and the form of the earring is left very 
much to the individual taste of the wearer. 
‘They have never quite gone out of fashion, 
and they certainly have not quite come in. 
With some faces they look extremely well. 
A tall woman can wear longer styles than 
a short one, and perhaps the increased 
height of the English women will give an 
impetus to the wearing of longer earrings. 
Americans haveagreat predilection forthem. 
Parisians are fitful in their appreciation. 
At present it is pearls and diamonds that 
are most worn, and some women are 
wearing odd ones, a white pearl in one ear 
and a pink one in the other, or white and 
a black one. Pear-shaped pearls are well 
suited to earrings. Studs of coloured 
stones, quite minute, are a favourite style 
of fashionable earrings, 


> 
For the Mother 


Arter the baby has sufficient teeth for 
the purpose he should have food which 
requires masticating. Porridge is very 
good in its way, but a crisp biscuit or a 
finger of toast should be given the child to 


nibble after it has taken the porridge, or 
at the same time. Bread and milk used to 
be the usual breakfast but mothers have 
learned the wisdom of giving the children 
hot milk with a slice of dry crisp toast to eat 
with it. Sometimes a rusk is substituted 
for the toast, being more convenient and 
affording a variety at the same time. When 
the children have broth or soup for dinner 
let this be followed by a pudding, of a 
somewhat solid nature, if only a small 
quantity—not a soft milk pudding. Some- 
times it is better to dispense with the 
pudding and to give the children a crisp 
biscuit with a very little jam on it; children 
also like a sugar sandwich, made by 
spreading a very little butter on a couple 
of dry firm biscuits, sprinkling a thin laver 
of good brown sugar, and putting the 
biscuits together in the usual sandwich way. 
Brown sugar is often more wholesome than 
jam, and children like it. 


Bod 


For the Gardener 


Tue depths of drills and their distances 
apart for onions, carrots, _ parsnips, 
lettuce, peas, broad beans, and spinach 
are as follows: Onions, half an inch deep, 
eight inches apart; carrots, half an inch 
deep, nine inches from each other; 
parsnips, one inch, fifteen inches ditto ; 
lettuce, half an inch deep, twelve apart ; 
broad beans, two and a-half in the ground, 
three feet apart ; peas, three inches deep, 
six feet apart for tall growers, three feet for 
medium growers, eighteen inches for dwarf 
kinds ; spinach, one inch deep and twelve 
inches apart. Rows should run, if pos- 
sible, north and south. Parsnips are best 
sown in groups of three seeds twelve 
inches apart in rows eighteen inches 
asunder, the plants being afterwards 
reduced to one in each place. 
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For the Musician 


Tue piano is a delicate instrument too 
valuable and too expensive to be subjected 
to the strain of one kind and another 
which it undergoes in many households. 

Above all things, is the advice given, 
look out for extremes of heat and cold, 
and for dampness, especially steam, which 
sometimes finds its way through the house, 
The piano should never be near a heater 
of any kind, nor should it, on the other 
hand, rest against an outside wall of a 
house. 


EXTREMES OF HEAT AND COLD SPOIL 
_ THE CASE, 


and are anything but salutary for the 
musical portion. ,A draught is bad fora 
piano, in that it renders frequent tuning 
necessary. A thoughtless piano owner 
placed a grand piano in a lofty, galleried 
music-room. The draughts to which it 
was subjected put it out of tune in no 
time, and it had to be removed to a 
sheltered spot. The room in which the 
piano is situated should preferably have a 
hardwood floor, without rugs, and should 
be as free as possible from draperies and 
upholstery of any kind, which deaden the 
sound. ‘There is no general rule for the 
placing of a piano in a room. Different 
locations must be tried until the one is 
found in which the conditions are the 
most favourable for the instrument to be 
heard at its best. 


= 


For the Bridge-player 


ON no account (unless you are dealer) 
throw down your cards towards the end of 
a hand with the statement that “the rest 
are mine.” Such cards are exposed and 
can be called one after the other. And if 
you make such a statement when you are 
dealer, do not hesitate to throw down 
your cards. THE DEALER’S CARDS ARE 
NEVER LIABLE TO BE CALLED, because the 
dealer can give no information to his 
partner, who is blind, deaf and dumb 
And by throwing your cards on the table, 
you cannot revoke—which calamity is 
never so likely to befall you as when you 
know that “the rest are yours,” because 
you are then apt to be a little careless, 


If one party revoke, he cannot add any 
number to his score below the line such as 
will bring his total in that game above 28. 
If his score be already at 28 he can score 
nothing below the line. If his score be 
18 and he has added 12 thereto, he may 
not write down 12 (which would bring him 
above 28) but only ro. But, of course, 
the penalty can only be exacted in the 
hand in which the revoke occurred. 

The opponents can exact one of the 
following penalties for a revoke: (1) Add 
three tricks to themselves; (2) deduct three 
tricks from the offender; (3) add the value 
of three tricks to their own score. Thus 
for a revoke in no-trumps, they can at 
once score to themselves 36 below the 
line, which gives them the game. One 
penalty can be exacted for every revoke 
committed in the hand, but no penalty 
can be exacted if the revoke be not 
claimed before the cards are cut for the 
next deal. If both parties revoke they 
can each claim the penalty, but neither 
party can score game in that hand, nor 
can either raise his score below the line 
above 28. 

> 


For the Amateur Cook 


BAKEWELL CHEESE CAKES 


TAKE some good rough puff paste, two 
eggs, their weight in castor sugar, their 
weight in butter, and their weight in flour, 
one teaspoonful baking powder, — half 
teaspoonful vanilla essence, a few currants. 
Roll out the pastry to about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, cut it in rounds, and 
line flat patty pans. Beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream, add the eggs beaten, the 
flour, flavouring, currants (washed, dried, 
and picked’, and baking powder; when 
thoroughly mixed divide the mixture among 
the tins. Bake the cheese cakes in a quick 
oven for 15 or 20 minutes, turn them out, 
and when cold spread tops with icing. 
Icing—}15. sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
water, vanilla essence. Rub the sugar 
through a sieve or roll with a rolling-pin, 
put into a pan with the water, stir it over 
the fire until it is slightly warm and of a 
consistency to coat the tops of the cheese 
cakes ; if necessary, add more water. Add 
the vanilla and spread icing on cheese 
cakes. ‘This icing must on no account be 
allowed to boil, 
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EB Well-Rnown Residents in Shan¢hai : 
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Mr. C. M. Bain 


HERE are few better known residents 
eu in Shanghai than Mr. C. M. Bain, 
for during the twelve years he has 
lived amongst us, he has always taken a 
keen interest in the activities of the 
Settlement and has contributed in many 
ways towards its amusement and progress. 
He is now manager for Messrs. Maitland 
& Co., whose firm he joined when he first 
came out to the Far East, and with whom 
he has been successfully associated ever 
since. 

Mr, Bain comes from Strathspeffer, in 
Scotland, and is a real and enthusiastic 
admirer of his country and its customs. 
He has organised several Scotch concerts 
for ‘Sweet Charity’s” sake, and St. 
Andrew’s Society is indebted to him for 
much hard work, as he acted as Honorary 
‘Treasurer for eight years. In recognition 
of his services, a dinner was given in his 
honour when he resigned and he was 
presented with a beautiful silver bowl. 

When Mr. Bain first came to Shanghai 
he joined the Volunteers and was a member 
of “A” Company for several years, but re- 
signed when he went home on furlough. On 
his return he joined the Reserve Company 
for which he acted as Honorary Treasurer 
up till the end of last year, when he was 
compelled to resign on account of a second 
furlough. ‘The members of the Reserve 
Company presented him with a handsome 
silver-mounted suit-case in recognition of 
his services to the Company. 

Mr. Bain was also a most useful member 
of the Union Church Literary and Social 
Guild, and usually undertook to organise 
one evening’s entertainment entirely on 


his own account, and this was always 
exceptionally successful. He always lent 
a willing hand in the cause of charity, 
and was Vice-President of the Italian 
Earthquake Fund as well as Chairman of 
the Lalcaca Memorial Fund. - For both 
causes he enlisted much sympathy and 
help by his own personal - enthusiasm, 
He is a member of the Shanghai Club 
and several of the Sporting’ Clubs and is 
much liked by the Chinese, many of whom 


MR. C. M. BAIN 
Manager for Messrs. Maitland & Co. 


presented him with valuable souvenirs of 
their esteem, on his departure from Shang- 
hai. | His genial, kindly disposition has 
attracted many friends and no more 
respected or popular resident has ever 
been identified with the Model Settlement 
than the subject of this little biography, 
who will find a warm welcome awaiting 
him when he returns to Shanghai at the 
end of the year. 


WINE AND 


A Phonetic Freak 


A New Yorker who does his bit of 
“globe trotting,” tells of two odd entries 
that he saw in a visitors’ book of a fashion- 
able resort on the Rhine. 

A few years ago one of the Paris members 
of the Rothschild family had registered as 
follows: “R. de Paris.” 

It so chanced that the next visitor to 
inscribe his name in the book was Baron 
Oppenheim, the banker of Cologne, and 
he wrote his name beneath Rothschild’s 
in this wise: ‘O. de Cologne.” 


= 
Why He Couldn't See Him 


“T’p like to see Mr. Wexworth,” said the 
man at the front door. 

“T am sorry,” replied the woman of the 
house, ‘‘ but you can’t see him——” 

“He isn’t ill, is he?” 

“No, sir ; but——” 

“Then I think he'll see me. Tell him, 
if you please, that Willis Higgamore is 
here.” 

“T should like to oblige you, but 

“Pardon me for being persistent, 
madam—you are Mrs. Wexworth, are you 
not?” 

“Tam.” 

“Pardon me for insisting, Mrs. Wex- 
worth, but your husband and I are old and 
intimate friends. I dare say he is busy. 
In the old days when we were thrown 
together often he was always busy. A 
professional man has to be saving of his 
time. But I repeat that I am quite sure 
he will see me. I shall not detain him 
long, but while passing through the town 
where he lives I could never forgive myself 
if I didn’t call and say ‘ How do you do?” 
if nothing else.” 

“You will excuse me if I say: 

“Your pardon, again, madam ; but will 
you oblige me by telling him I would like 
to see him?” 

“T can’t. He has been dead four years. 
I tried several times to tell you, but you 
wouldn’t—certainly. No offence. Good 
day, sir.” 


” 


WALNOTS 


Worthless ! 


“You are the most worthless man that 
ever made a woman’s life intolerable, 
John.” 

Anda week afterwards she sued a railway 
company for £5,000 damages for killing 
John. ‘The perversity of some women is 
past comprehension. 


= 


Hardware 


Jerome K. Jerome, author of “Three 
Men in a Boat,” as well as many later 
books, plays, etc., none of which are quite 
so uproariously funny as his first famous 
book, has, according to a story that is 
going the rounds, a curious fondness for 
practical jokes, and perhaps in this respect 
at least a rather peculiar sense of humor. 
According to the story, Mr. Jerome once 
wanted a file, so he entered a hardware 
shop and nodded politely to the youth 
behind the counter. 

“Have you got,” he said, 
edition of Tennyson’s poems?” 
“No, sir,” said the clerk. 

hardware shop.” 

“Hey?” 

“This is a hardware shop.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jerome, “I don’t care 
about the binding. Cloth will do as well 
as anything else.” 

“But we don’t sell books here,” the clerk 
shouted. ‘This is a hardware shop.” 

“Oh, wrap it up in anything.” 

‘The clerk, with an oath, came all the 
way round the counter and put his lips to 
Mr. Jerome’s ear. 

“ Hardware shop! 
ware !” he shrieked. 

“Thank you. T’ll wait,” said the other. 

This was too much for the clerk. He 
disappeared in an inner room and in a 
moment returned with the proprietor. 

The proprietor approached Mr. Jerome 
sternly. 

“Well, what do you want, anyway?” he 
said. 

“A small file,” was the quiet answer. 


“the last 


“This is a 


No books! Hard- 
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Impossible ! 


Littie Willie was detected by his 
teacher in the act of stealing from one 
of his playmates. Instead of inflicting 
punishment, she concluded to try a moral 
lecture. ‘Bear in mind, Willie, that 
these temptations can be resisted if you 
turn a deaf ear to them.” Willie’s lips 
trembled as he replied, “But, teacher, I 
ain't got a deaf ear.” 


= 
Another Dental Scandal 


Tue hard-worked tooth-tugger was hard 
up. Clients he had in plenty, but they 
didn’t pay their bills, and now his patients 
had outworn his patience, and he had set 
aside a whole day to calling upon them 
personally, demanding immediate settle- 
ment of their debts. 

He started out at ten, and got home at 
eight, with nothing in his pockets. On 
one pretext or another they had all evaded 
him. 

“No luck?” queried his wife wearily. 

“No luck !” he groaned. 

Then he sank dejectedly into a chair. 

“That man you made a full set of teeth 
for a year ago,” she pressed— didn’t he 
pay you?” 

“Pay me!” roared the dentist. ‘Not 
only did he refuse to pay me, but he 
actually had the effrontery to gnash at me 
—with my own teeth!” 


= 
Truth Before All 


THERE are occasional doubts in the 
minds of the elders of the Morse family as 
to the quickness of Bobby’s wits, but there 
has never been any doubt that a lesson 
once learned by him, however slowly, is 
for ever afterwards remembered. 

“Won't you shake hands with me, 
Bobby?” asked one of his sister’s ad- 
mirers, but Bobby hung back. 

“T don’t care to,” he said with terrible 
distinctness. 

“Don’t you like me?” asked the unwise 
visitor. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Bobby, and then 
there was a shocked chorus from the 
family. 

“Bobby,” said his aunt reproachfully, as 
she withdrew him from the public gaze, 


“why did you say such a rude thing to 
Mr. Brown?” 

“Because, aunty,” said her wriggling 
charge, ‘I got spanked last week for not 
telling the truth, and I shan’t never take 
any risks again.” 


= 
Accounted For 


Ir was at the police court. A witness 
for the defence had been examined, when 
the prosecuting solicitor stood up to crush 
him. 

Soriciror—“ Why did you hide Sullivan 
in your house on that Saturday night?” 

Witness—“‘T did not see Sullivan at all 
on that night.” 

Soxicrror (knowingly) —“ Will you swear 
your wife did not hide Suillvan on that 
night?” 

Wirngss (hesitatingly)—“ Ye-es.” 

SoticiTor (more knowingly) —“Will your 
wife swear that she did not hide Sullivan 
in your house on that night?” 

WitnEss (more hesitatingly)—‘ Well— 
I—don’t—think—so.” 

Soricitor (more knowingly) — “ Ah! 
And perhaps you can tell the court how it is 
you can swear your wife did not hide him, 
while she cannot swear the same thing. 
Speak up, now, and tell the truth,” 

Witness (unhesitatingly)— “Well, you 
see, I’m not a married man.” 


= 
One Turn Deserves Another 


Rat-tTaT! 

‘The summons reverberated down the 
alley, and died away. “T'was Monday 
afternoon. 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

Still no answer came. The woman be- 
low wondered whether the woman above 
could be out. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat ! 

Then, with unexpected suddenness, the 
first-floor front window went up and a 
female, whose general disarray betrayed 
signs of a sudden awakening, leaned out. 

The woman below looked up, 

“Mrs. Skinner,” she cried, “I jest come 
ter tell yer yer ’usband got six months.” 

“Eb, dearie me, Mrs. Jones,” replied 
the other, “‘wot a turn you did give me! 
I thought it was the wretch after the rent 
again.” 


Two Fnteresting Pictures 


a 


el: 


AX UR illustration shows the 72nd lineal 
© descendant of Confucius standing 
by a portrait of his late majesty, 

King Edward VII. 
The explanation of 


this interesting 


picture runs as follows :— 


DUKE KUNG 


the 72nd lineal descendant of Confucius 


Some years ago when the Governor 
of Weihaiwei paid a visit to the holy 


mountain, Tai Shan, at Taianfu, he also 
visited Kuifu which is the birth-place of 
Confucius and where also his descendant, 


Duke Kung, resides. 


The Governor paid a visit to Duke 
Kung, who expressed the wish to have a 
portrait of King Edward. ‘This wish was 
communicated to his Majesty, who, some 
little time later, sent a special mission with 
the portrait here shown, which, together 
ceremoniously 

The 


with a gold watch, was 


presented to Duke Kung. latter 

showed his appreciation by being photo- 

graphed side by side with the picture. 
Kuifu 


guarded by two immense temples 


Shantung, 
One 


of these is built round the house in which 


is a small town in 


Confucius resided, the other was erected 
to the memory of Jen Fu-tee, a disciple of 
Confucius. These temples are specimens 
of the finest types of Chinese architecture 
and are surrounded by trees of great age 
which are carefully preserved as being 
holy. 

The tomb of Confucius is situated about 
half a mile from Kuifu and is approached 
through an avenue of very old and decid- 
edly neglected trees. The burial-ground 
dedicated to Confucius and his family is 
very extensive and beautifully wooded. 
A portion is walled off as a cemetery for 
the Kung family, and it is here that their 
dead rest, the bodies being transported 
from any part of China for last interment 


in the family graveyard. 
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THE TOMB OF CONFUCIUS 


e¢ & & 
LOOK UP! 


’Tis better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes uplifted ; 

For the bright blue sky will soon peep through 
When the ominous clouds are rifted. 

There was never a night without a day 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb says, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


Seek, then, to weave in the web of life 
A bright and a golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a gladsome heart, 
And hands that are ready and willing. 
For the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose trust in God ne’er faileth, 
Knows “God is love,” and “God is light,” 
Though at times the storm prevaileth. 


HE 


» 


Weighed and found Wanting & 


By C.S. 


SCTE E TEESE TET TED E EES eE rae a 


bh OU don’t mean to say that 
Ad he had the audacity—the 
effrontery ?” 


“Indeed, he Aad. Poor little wretch, it 
was awfully tentative—scarcely more than 
a few nervous hints; but there was no 
mistaking it.” 

“My dear Mona, what #s he?” 

“Heaven knows—something greasy, I 
believe.” 

“How did he put it?” enquired her 
friend, with curiosity, ‘I say, Miss Stan- 
hope, I started loving you—” 

“Don’t, Mollie; it was worse than that!” 
and Mona flushed with annoyance ; “and 
I had to snub him frightfully before he 
would understand that his mansion in Park 
Lane and his £30,000 a year only gave 
me shivers.” 

“ Wasn’t Colonel Stanhope furious ?” 

“That's the odd thing about it—he was 
and he wasn’t. He swore a good deal 
at first, and talked about ‘the infernal 
impudence of the little upstart,’ and then 
he hummed and hawed, and asked me not 
to be too harsh with him, because, though 
he’s an awful outsider, he’s useful in some 
ways.” 

Mollie smiled in spite of herself. Colonel 
Stanhope’s financial complications were an 
open secret, and the Bounder’s wealth was 
indisputable—but she said nothing. 

“You know,” went on Miss Stanhope, 
rather uncomfortably, ‘‘after all, father 
introduced him here. He’d had some 
business dealings with him in London— 
heard he wanted to travel for a year, and 
offered to play bear-leader if he came to 
Hongkong. I think he fancied that the 
patronage of a Stanhope would carry even 


a bounder through anything; and then 
when he found that the people here gave 
him the cold shoulder, he got tired of his 
condescension and wished him further. 
And yet he won't be absolutely rude to him, 
which would be the simplest way, and far 
kinder to the Bounder himself.” 

“Oh! people of that type have skins 
like rhinoceros-hide. I don’t suppose he’s 
noticed his taboo.” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Stanhope, 
“T fancied he flushed—if a brick-red 
complexion ever does flush—when Lady 
Badger made of him at the 
gymkhana last week.” 

Mona Stanhope leant luxuriously back 
in her chair, and looked at her friend 


a target 


thoughtfully. 

She was an exceptionally pretty girl. 
Typhoons and kindred evils had only 
served to heighten the brilliancy of her 
well-nigh perfect complexion, and to add 
fresh lustre to a pair of proud blue eyes. 

She might have married, and married 
well, in such a restricted area as Hongkong 
affords; but no one had taken her fancy— 
no one, that is, up toa few weeks before, 
when a_ certain had been 
quartered at Hongkong, and then Mona 
usual cool tranquillity had 


regiment 


Stanhope’s 
somehow vanished. 

He was a lieutenant, and his fellow 
officers nicknamed him the “ Apollo Bel- 
videre,” because of his goodly face and 
magnificent figure. The advent of the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Bounder had 
been practically simultaneous, and both 
had gone down like ninepins before the 
glorious blue the Colonel’s 
daughter. 


eyes of 
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And the Colonel's daughter herself, 
when she looked—more shyly than was 
her general wont—into the handsome 
glowing face of the young soldier, began to 
dream that at last she was coming into her 
woman’s kingdom. 

It was one afternoon when she was 
buried in such a reflection that the 
Bounder had seen fit to invade her 
sanctity with his ridiculous offer. No 
wonder that the beauty of the Colony had 
annihilated him with scorn. 

Naturally the two men, having little but 
their sex in common, had managed their 
wooing on totally different lines. 

The lieutenant, who had been spoilt 
from his cradle, could never get rid of the 
lurking notion that any woman who had 
taken his fancy was remarkably lucky. 
This introduced an element of patronage 
into his most passionate protestations. 

The Bounder, on the other hand, 
despised himself even more than society 
in Hongkong despised him. 

But his shrewd business head had 
grasped the fact that Colonel Stanhope’s 
affairs were far more complicated than 
even his friends guessed ; so he ventured 
very diffidently to offer the Colonel’s 
beautiful daughter everything that money 
could buy or devotion devise, with himself 
thrown in as a hesitating afterthought, 

And this is a brief resumé of the state 
of affairs when Mona and her friend Molly 
Hope sat on the balcony of the Colonel’s 
flat and lazily discussed them. 

At last the Bounder had received the 
cut direct. Lady Badger was giving a 
picnic, and had not included him in the 
invitation. 

Hitherto society had contented itself 
with merely shuddering at the pattern of 
his clothes, and waxing smart about the 
atrocity of his accent; this was the first 
time it had plainly shown him that it had 
had enough of him, and desired his room 
rather than his company. Even his host, 


the Colonel, had given him more than one 
broad hint that if he wished in the time he 
still had to see all he had planned, he 
ought to be moving at once 

The Bounder did not complain. He 
was slow to realise a situation; but when 
once he had thoroughly grasped it he was 
swift to act, and he stated his intention of 
leaving as soon as he possibly could. He 
knew now that he was out of place among 
this little colony of highly-strung, well-bred 
Britishers—knew that he was clumsily, 
hopelessly de ¢rop- that they laughed at 
him and his money, and hadn't even from 
the first taken much pains to disguise it. 

In his heart he scorned them for it, and 
would have told them so, and departed 
in a blaze of fireworks—but for Mona. 
He must suffer their veiled insults without 
a retort for Mona’s sake, and behave till 
his departure as much like a gentleman as 
he knew how. 

That Mona had refused him didn’t make 
him in the least bitter. Her contempt 
had hurt him a little, but he told himself 
that after all he deserved it, for he had 
known from the first that for any success 
in his enterprise he might as well have 
wooed the bright beautiful star that stared 
at him coldly and unblinkingly as he lay 
in bed at night. 

Everyone who was anyone was at the 
picnic. 

Towards evening the Bounder, coming 
back from a solitary ride, did his best to 
avoid the returning party. 

And partly from sheer nervousness, and 
partly from a total ignorance of the 
country, he found himself riding along the 
very road by which they would probably 
come. 

His eyes were sharp, and he hadn't 
gone more than two miles before he 
discerned in a cloud of white dust some 
little way in front of him the younger 
people who had attended the festivity 
riding homewards. 
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He moderated his pace in order to 
avoid passing them, but he had recognised 
Mona and the Apollo Belvidere riding 
slowly together in the rear; and the sight 
made him clutch his reins convulsively 
with his stubby plebeian fingers. 

‘The night was still, save for an occasional 
rush of wind, and their voices came 
floating back to him—and now and then 
their laughter. 

‘They had proceeded thus for perhaps 
twenty minutes, when he became conscious 
that the atmosphere had turned from mere 
sultriness to a curious stifling heat, and 
that the silver crescent moon that had 
hitherto showed them their way had 
suddenly disappeared. He was not wise 
in eastern weather portents, or he would 
have known that these signs presaged a 
storm, and a storm of the worst kind, too. 

Ten minutes had passed, and then the 
first herald of the tempest flashed over- 
head — a sinister zigzag of live fire. 

‘The rest of the party had by this time 
disappeared, but Mona and the lieutenant 
were still well in sight. The Bounder 
forgot his taboo—forgot everything, except 
that the woman he adored was in dire 
peril: and feeling that his proximity might 
shelter her, he rode up a little nearer. 

For himself he never thought of the 
danger—never stopped to think. Overhead 
the thunder crashed and rumbled like the 
bursting of a myriad guns—and every few 
seconds the sky was rent with a mocking 
fiery serpent, and the long stretch of white 
road stood out as in daylight. 

Two small flashes came and went in 
quick succession, and he breathed a sigh 
of intense relief, for quite near at hand he 
could see the roof of the Colonel’s flat, and 
he knew that they were nearing home. 

And then all in a moment the climax 
came. It seemed to his dazzled gaze that 
the very heavens parted asunder and 
belched forth a pillar of clean writhing 
flame. A livid, glowing ball shot past him, 


and buried itself in the earth a few yards 
off. 

Through the tumult — that 
followed he could faintly hear a yell—the 
cry of a man—not in pain, but in mortal 
deadly fright. He knew the voice—he had 
heard the same cry once before at a polo 


booming 


match when the lieutenant’s pony had 
thrown its rider and bolted. He had 
fancied then—he new now—that the 


man, for all his debonair ways, was a 
coward at heart. 

Another and paler flash glimmered for an 
instant, and showed him what he dreaded 
of all things to see, that in one awful 
moment Mona had been hurled to the 
ground. 

He could discern every detail of her 
figure as she lay there with her hands 
before her eyes, while her horse lay dead 
by the roadside. 

And further on—much further on—the 
Apollo Belvidere galloped furiously to- 
wards safety. 

In the mad unreasoning terror that 
possessed him he had abandoned the girl 
to her fate. 

* Alec!” she called after him. “ Alec, 
what is it? Help me, oh! help me!” but 
he never turned his head—it is doubtful in 
the frenzy that possessed him whether he 
even heard her. 

She was not dead; that was the first 
thought that drove all lesser considerations 
from the Bounder’s breast. 

Even as he rode up and 
dismounted she staggered to her feet. 
The fury of the tempest had passed, as 
rapidly as it had risen, and the yellow 
moon was beginning to venture out again. 

In his heart the Bounder said the most 
earnest prayer of all his simple life. 

Mona hesitated—then tooka step forward 
very cautiously, and stretched out 
hand with a slow groping movement. 

“It’s passing,” she said—* they seldom 
last long. When—when will it grow light?” 


to her 


her 
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A pang that was physical pain shot 
through the Bounder’s whole being: he 
made a rapid step towards her, and without 
speaking looked for one searching, agonised 
instant into her wide opened eyes. Never 
did he know afterwards how it came home 
to him that the great scorching fire-pillar 


was the last thing she ever to see; 


but he knew it just as surely as if a 
thousand tongues had shouted it aloud. 

She groped another step, and felt again 
this time with both hands. 

“Alec,” she said plaintively, “why 
don’t you speak to me? Isn’tit dark, Alec? 
I never remember such darkness as this.” 

The shy pause she made before the 
name told its own tale, 

‘Yo do the Bounder justice, he would 
have given his whole fortune if the lieuten- 
ant had been there to answer her. 

He had vague, wild thoughts of 
simulating as well as he could the younger 
man's voice—of walking her quietly home 
and letting her believe that it was Alec’s 
hand who guided her, and of explaining 
matters to him, and of making him a 
present of the credit. 

“Tt's all right—dear,” he began clumsily ; 
but the girl stopped him with a short ery. 

“That's not Alec’s voice,” she said, 
with a ring of pain in her own. 

“Who are you!” 

And then the man who would have 
guarded even a coward’s honour because 
of the woman he loved, gave up his réle 
with a despairing sigh. 


“Tvs the Bounder,” he said, miserably, 
laying his broad common hand gently over 
hers. “Will you let him take you home ?” 

“And Alec?” she asked again, and the 
pleading in her tone caused great smarting 
tears to start in her companion’s eyes: 
“Did Alec leave me?” 

He could not answer her—he did not 
care to trust himself—only he drew her 
gently on. 


* + * 


“‘She’s the mistress of the biggest house 
in Park Lane,” said Molly Hope two years 
later, speaking of the Colonel’s daughter to 
a mutual friend ; “and they've got a place 
in Somersetshire that makes ordinary 
humanity s/ck with envy.” 

“And ivs all thrown away on her, 
poor dear!” murmured the friend, com- 
miseratingly—* what a terrible life it must 
be?” 

“T don’t know that,” said Molly, 
thoughtfully.“ Of course, blindness is an 
awful affliction; but on the other hand 
good husbands are scarce.” 

“But, my dear, isn’t he guite impossible, 
and—all that sort of thing?” asked the 
friend, with bated breath. 

Molly raised her eyes and fixed them 
determinedly on her companion’s face. 

“T used to say so once,” she said. 
‘*Now”—there was a queer little quiver 
in her voice—“impossible or not, if I 
could find just such another man, I’d 
marry him to-morrow !” 


* 


WHAT ARE WE BUYING? 


THe world is a great shop in which we purchase anything we wish. 


Wealth, 


ambition, social position, happiness and usefulness are all displayed to our wondering 
eyes. We stand outside and gaze at the brilliantly lighted windows, finally seeing 


something we want more than anything else. 


We purchase this at all hazards, putting into it all our talents and our physical 
strength ; and the appalling part of it all is that we cannot exchange it if we find that we 
have made a terrible mistake, or that we have purchased something which is not worth 
the years of toil and the talents with which we have purchased it. 


Princess Iolanthe 


OU had only to look at her to feel 
¥ quite sure that she was a princess. 
Her lovely golden hair told you as 
much, even though she walked bare-footed 
and tended the geese. Her pretty manners 
and soft voice told you the same story 
that she was a princess, but they did not 
tell you all the story, so that’s what I am 
writing this for. 

‘To begin with, it was the fault of the 
wicked fairy, who had a spite against the 
king, the princess's father. I have read 
about a g1eat many wicked fairies in my 
time, but surely this was the worst of them 
all. The Princess Iolanthe was an only 
child, and you can imagine how she was 
loved by the father and mother, by all the 
people at the court, by all the people of 
the country, for she was so good and gentle, 
so merry and light-hearted, so kind and 
thoughtful of others. 

Well, that wicked fairy flew away from 
her own country, flew right away for miles 
and miles over the blue seas, till she 
arrived at the king’s palace, then she flew 
through the window into the princess’s 
room, and poured an ointment on to her 
eyes, so that she should sleep for many 
hours. ‘Then the wicked fairy took 
Tolanthe in her arms and flew out of the 
window, away over the blue sea for miles 
and miles, until she arrived back at her 
own horrid country, where all the bad 
fairies lived. And here the poor princess 
was made to look after the geese, and was 
as miserable as a princess could be from 
the time the sun rose in the morning till it 
set in the evening, and from the time it set 
in the evening till it rose in the morning. 

Of course the king and queen and 
Courtiers and the people of the country 
were thrown into wild despair. The king 
vowed vengeance against the wicked fairy, 
for he knew who had done him this 
terrible injury, and offered half his kingdom 
to anyone who would bring back his 
darling daughter. 


And how they tried and tried to find 
her! Old men and young men travelled 
north, south, east, and west, away across 
the seas to foreign countries, to the cold 
region of the north and south poles, to the 
hot plains and deserts of the tropics. 
But it was no good, the wicked fairy island 
country was hidden away where no one 
could find it, and so the king and his 
people continued in despair, while Iolanthe 
continued to mind the geese. 

“This would never have happened to 
you,” the fairy said to the princess every 
day, “this would never have happened to 
you if your father had married me instead 
of your mother, so there.” 

“But that was not my fault,” replied 
Tolanthe, mildly. “Why should I suffer?” 

“Many of us have to suffer for the 
faults of others, so there’s an end of it,” 
was the reply, and the princess said no 
more. 

Now this went on for a whole long year, 
during which time, although Iolanthe did 
not lose her beauty, she grew so sad that 
even the geese noticed it, and for a goose 
to notice such things is most unusual, I 
can assure you. 

Whether the geese understood the story 
and felt for her, I really could not say, 
but as a matter of fact they had troubles 
of their own, for as soon as they were fat 
enough they were sent to market, and for 
a goose to go to market is a serious matter 
for the goose. 

Well, Iolanthe had been in the land of 
the wicked fairies just a year and one day, 
when, on walking across a field with the 
geese beside her, she came across an old 
woman seated onastile. She was a sweet, 
charming old woman. She had a kind 
face, with such a cheery smile, and her 
bright eyes were full of merriment and 
kindness. She was so different to the 
people of the country, that the princess 
wondered how she came to be there. 

“Oh! who are you?” cried Iolanthe, as 
she walked straight up to the old woman, 
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took both her hands in hers. 
** Although I have seen you but an instant, 
I feel that I love you, and do you know, 
I have no one to love > and 
the girl’s lovely 
ey 


and 


here 
the 


tears glistened in 


“Love me! of course you do,” replied 
the old woman, with a laugh, ‘“ most people 
love me, and particularly the young people, 
but you must dry your tears, my dear, no 
one cries when I am near.” 


“Who are you granny dear? I seem 
to know your face so well!” said the 
Princess, as she sat down by the old 


woman. 

“You know me well enough, my dear, 
Now think of it. I’m Mother Goose ! 

“ Mother Goose!” 
wonder. The geese beside them raised 
their and cackled, whether for 
pleasure or otherwise, I do not know. 

“Yes, Mother Goose of the Nursery 
Rhymes,” went on the old woman “and, 
my dear, I have come all this 


repeated lolanthe, in 


heads 


ong way to 
I know your story, for I have 
been to your country, as I have been to 
most countries where there are little 
children.” 


help you. 


“And how are you going to help me, 
dear Mother Goose? 
“will you help me to go home to my 
father and mother again, and to all those 
whom I love?” 

“Indeed, I will, my dear,” said the old 
woman, with a happy smile, “but Iam 
afraid you will have to suffer some more 
first. TI must take your geese away with 
me, and at that the wicked fairy will be 
very cross, I am afraid.” 

“She will, indeed, be very 
answered the poor girl, as she hung her 
head. ‘* Must you really do that?” 

“Indeed I must,” was the answer. 

At this the their heads 
again, and cackled more loudly than ever ; 
it almost seemed as if they were annoyed 
at being taken away 

“Yes, I must take them away,” repeated 
Mother Goose, as she got down from off 
the stile, “and beyond that I can only 
give you very simple directions: you must 
sleep every night in a feather bed.” 

At the word “feather” the geese made 
such a terrible noise that the old woman 
had to cease speaking, for she could not 
hear her own voice. 


asked the princess, 


cross,” 


geese raised 
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“That is all, my dear,” said Mother 
Goose, as she stooped and kissed Iolanthe, 
the first kiss the girl had received for a 
And now good-bye, 
you go home, and you birds, come along 
with me.” 

With one more kiss, the old woman 
turned and walked away, and the princess, 
with a beating heart, went back to the 
wicked fairy. 

And, oh, dear me! 


whole long year. 


was not that wicked 
fairy cross ! 
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“Where are my geese, you wicked girl?” 
she cried, ‘‘where are my geese? Until 
they come back to me you shall go and 
ive by yourself, with no one to talk to and 
no one to help you. Go now.” 

‘he princess went. s taken to a 
vig lonely house, and locked in. It was 
really worse than being in a little prison. 
Iolanthe wandered from room to room, 
always remembering what Mother Goose 


She wa 


had told her till at last she came to a 
small apartment, in which there was a 
feather bed. 

“This shall be = mir she said to 
herself, ‘“‘and I think it will be very 


comfortable.” 
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Now, as it was growing late, and as 
Jolanthe had nothing to eat and nothing 
to do, she thought she might as well go to 
bed, and this she did without more ado 
To bed she went, and quickly to sleep, to 
dream of Mother Goose and Nursery 
Rhymes. 

She awoke early, and from the noise 
that was going on outside, it seemed 
everybody else in the country had wakened 
early too. 

Jolanthe ran to the window and looked 
out. Te her utter astonishment the whole 
of the land was covered with snow. She 
knew what snow was in her own country, 
but the wicked fairies had never seen it, 
and were very much frightened. 

“Oh!” they cried in amazement, “look 

“at the cold white feathers, somebody 
must be plucking geese away up in the 
sky.” 

The snow fell thick and fast, thicker 
and faster. From inches deep it grew to 
feet deep, from feet deep to yards deep, 
and indeed the flakes looked remarkably 
like feathers. It fell all day long. 

Iolanthe rummaged about, and found a 
loaf of bread and some goose’s eggs in the 
larder, the latter she boiled, and made a 
frugal meal, and so the day wore on. At 
night she went to rest in her feather bed, 
and in the morning ran to the window 
again. 

‘The snow was now nearly as high as 
her window sill, there was no one about, 
the whole country was still and hushed, 
only the snow fell, and fell. 

That night, as she slept, the feather bed 
rose into the air, and flew out of the 
window. It was a wonderful bed, this 
bed of feathers. I wonder if it was made of 
goose’s feathers? It travelled out of the 
window, across the still hushed and snow- 
covered country, where nothing moved, 
where all the wicked fairies were lifeless. 
It travelled over the blue seas, away 
and away to Princess Tolanthe’s own 
country. 

Right in at the window of the princess’s 
room in the palace did that feather 
mattress go, and rested on her own bed. 
When she awoke, she rubbed her eyes and 
ran to the window. She rubbed her eyes 
again, had it all been a dream? She 
looked down on her own familiar garden. 
There grew the little patch of flowers she 
had cared for herself so lovingly. 


She rang the bell, and her own nurse 
answered the summons, she flew into the 
nurse’s arms, and there were hugs and 
kisses. 

And, oh dear me, it did not end there! 
What a fuss, what wonderful, extraordinary 
rejoicing! The bells rang out from every 
church, the bands played in every street! 
The old men and women, and the young 
men and women, the boys and girls all 
over that happy country made festival. It 
was a grand and glorious home-coming. 

And the island country of that wicked 
fairy, what became of that? Well, the 
snow fell and fell, until it became as high 
as the highest mountains, and passing 
ships could see the snow-capped peaks for 
miles and miles away. 

And when people asked Princess 
Iolanthe who was her dearest friend, she 
would say : 

“T met her once when I was in trouble, 
with her smiling, kind!y, face, and gentle 
manners, and her name was Mother 
Goose.” 

+ 


Spring Cleaning 
Saip Flo to May, “ We really must 
Spring-clean the Dolls’-house dear!” 
Said May to Flo, “I quite agree, 
*Tis just the time of year.” 


So all the dolls were turned outside, 
The furniture as well, 

And chairs and tables, dolls and beds, 
Were jumbled up pell-mell. 


‘Then Flo and May both set to work, 
With bucket, soap and broom, 

To scrub the floors, and sweep the walls 
Of ev'ry dolls’-house room. 


They washed the windows, beat the chairs, 
And polished up the grate, 

Then shook the carpets, laid them down, 
And hung the pictures straight. 


They put up curtains fresh, and set 
The furniture in place, 

Then dressed each dolly spick and span, 
And washed each dolly’s face. 


When all was done, said May to Flo— 
“Well, I am pleased, for one!” 
Said Flo to May—* It’s always good 


To get the cleaning done! 
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The Goose that Laid the Golden 
Eggs. 

Once upon a time there was a man who 
had a goose he thought a great deal of. 
And well he might do so, for this was the 
strangest goose that ever lived. Every day 
she laid an egg which was of solid gold. 
You may be sure he did not take these 
eggs to market and sell them, but hid them 
safely in an iron box. When he went to 
bed at night he could not sleep for thinking 
about the egg he hoped to find in the 
morning. He would rub his hands with 
glee, and say to himself, “If the box was 
only full I should be the richest man in 
the world.” He could think of nothing 
else, and soon he became so greedy that 
he wanted his box full without waiting. 
He thought the goose’s body must be full 
of eggs, and so he killed her to get them 
all at once. But when he came to. look 
for more eggs there were none to be found. 
Silly man! In his haste to be rich he 
had killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. 

= 


Baby Brother 


Boppy was sitting on the lawn, feeling 
very lonely and miserable. Nobody wanted 
him now that Baby Brother had come: 
even Aunt Kitty told him to run away and 
play with his new ball. Just as though 
anyone could play catch-ball all alone. 

Aunt Kitty came out into the garden, 
but she brought Baby Brother with her. 

“Come and talk to me, sweetheart!” 
she called, and Bobby obeyed slowly. 

“Tsn’t he a dear little brother?” asked 
Aunt Kitty, but Bobby scowled. 

“*T fink he’s silly!” he said. 
soft and tiny and silly.” 

Aunt Kitty pulled out her little gold 
watch. 

“See, Bobby, you know what the case 
of this watch is meant for, don’t you?” 

“To take care of the little wheels 
inside,” said Bobby, 

“Give me your hand, Bobby.” 

Aunt Kitty took it and folded it gently 
round Baby Brother’s wee pink one. 

. “Do you see, Bobby, Baby's hand is 
just small enough to fit in yours like the 
wheels in my watch, so that yours can take 
great care of it.” 


“He’s all 


Bobby stroked Baby’s small cheek very 
softly, and Baby’s mouth curved into a 
tiny smile. 

“There,” cried Auntie, “he knows what 
a nice big brother he’s got already, and 
what great care he is going to take of him!” 

“T fought p’raps you didn’t like me 
now,” said Bobby, but Aunt Kitty gave a 
little laugh. 

“Take Baby’s hand again, Bobby,” she 
said. Then Aunt Kitty covered both hands 
with her own. 

“That means that I can love both of 
you!” she said, and Bobby was quite 
satisfied. 

* 


Quaint Sayings 
A NEW RENDERING 

Tommy: “Daddy, message isn’t good 
to eat, is it?” 

Dappy: “What are you talking about, 
‘Tommy ?” 

Tommy: “Why, when I was in Sunday 
School this afternoon teacher kept telling 
us that ‘Esau sold his birthright for a pot 
of message.’ ” 

cd 
HUNGRY EYES 

A LITTLE girl ate her dinner with so good 
an appetite that by the time dessert was 
placed on the table she could eat no more. 
She sat silent and sorrowful, and looked 
mournfully at the dainties piled on her 
plate. 

“Why don’t you eat, my darling?” 
asked her fond and anxious mother. 

“Oh, mamma,” cried the disconsolate 
child, “because only my eyes are hungry!” 


+ 
Can You Guess ? 
Question: What is the difference 


between a spencthrift and a pillow? 

Answer: One is hard up, and the 
other soft down. 

QuEsTION : Why is a wig like a lie? 

ANSWER: Because it’s a false hood. 

Question : What is that which is black 
and white and re(a)d all over? 

ANSWER: The newspaper. 

Question: What goes when the rickshaw 
goes, stops when the rickshaw stops, is no 
good to the rickshaw but the richshaw can’t 
go without it ? 

ANSWER; The noise. 


SESEEe hehe Steen eon e hha: 
The Quiet Hour ¢ 


Friendship 


== 
AF ites ober are made, perhaps, 

for life; others are made only to be 
broken, to vanish into nothingness. 
But no friendship, whether long or short, 
but leaves its impression. Our characters 
are tinted by the friends to whom we attach 
ourselves ; their qualities, whether good or 
bad, are, in part, absorbed by us.“ What 
is the secret of your life?” asked Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning of Charles Kingsley ; “tell 
me, that I may make mine beautiful, too.” 
“T had a friend,” was the reply. And does 
not this afford the secret to many a 
successful career? But for the encourage- 
ment of a good friend at a critical time, 
how many of us would have given up in 
despair ; but for the example set by a bad 
companion, how many more lives would 
have been successful? Emerson says: 
‘ Our chief want in life is somebody who 
shall make us do what we can.” ‘This is the 
true service and purpose of friendship. 

If you have friends, don’t be afraid to 
express your friendship ; don’t be afraid to 
tell them that you admire or love them. 
If you love anybody, why not say so? If 
you enjoy any one’s company, why not say 
so? It costs you nothing; it may mean 
everything to your friend, and to your 
friendship. A lady was asked how she 
managed to get along so well with disagree- 
able people. ‘It is very simple,’ she 
replied ; ‘all I do is to try to make the 
most of their good qualities, and pay no 


attention to their disagreeable ones.’ No 
better formula by which to win and hold 
friends could be found. ‘Those who would 
make friends must cultivate the qualities 
which are admired and which attract. If 
you are mean, stingy and selfish, nobody 
will admire you. You must cultivate 
generosity and large-heartedness ; you must 
be magnanimous and tolerant; you must 
have positive qualities; for a negative, 
shrinking, apologising, roundabout man or 
woman is despised You must cultivate 
courage and boldness; for a coward has 
few friends. You must believe in yourself, 
If you do not, others will not believe in 
you. You must look upward, and be 
hopeful, cheery and optimistic. No one 
will be attracted to a gloomy pessimist. 
We can get along without most things in 
this world better than without friends, and 
there is no loss that carries with it quite 
the sting of losing a tried and true friend. 
If you have many friends whom you can 
count on to be staunch, whatever the test, 
know yourself blessed above most mortals, 
and be careful that the first rift in those 
friendships does not come through you. 
Springs are little things, but they are 
sources of large streams; a helm is a little 
thing, but it governs the course of the ship ; 
a bridle-bit is a little thing, but see its use 
and power ; nails and pegs are little things, 
but they hold the large parts of buildings 
together : a word, a look, a frown—are all 
little things, but powerful for good or evil. 
Think of this, and mind the little things. 
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All things that pass 
Are Woman’s looking glass.” 


HANGHATI possesses a great many 
distinctive traits, but none stands 
out more distinctly than the apathy 

which holds her in thrall. 1f there were 
any truth in the well-known saying “the 
Road to Hell is paved with good inten- 
tions,” then would Shanghai people be 
able to undertake a very hefty contract 
in the 
such as mentioned above, as there is no 


way of laying down pavements, 


doubt they possess an excellent supply of 
“intentions” to do it with. 

We all, more or less, stand in our own 
light as well as in that of other people by 
the want of purpose that prevails amongst 
us. Very few people know what they are 
aiming at, while a great many are quite 
content to live an absolutely purposeless 
existence, doing just as much as is expected 
of them, and then coming to a stand-still. 
Some do not even do as much as that, 
and the result is that we all miss a great 
many chances of benefitting ourselves and 
others. 

> 


An Example 

I was reminded of a case in point when 
I went to see “I Pagliacci” recently. 
Every one was in raptures with a dance 
that had been evolved by Miss Sharp, and 
since that time that talented lady has been 
in great demand as a teacher of fancy 
dances, and is likely to be more so in the 
future if Shanghai does not sink into a 
“state of apathy regarding dancing, and forget 
all about the matter before next season. 


Now Miss Sharp came to Shanghai exactly 
six years ago and when she arrived 
I twice tried to impress the public with 
the fact that she was a highly trained and 
clever teacher of calisthenics and dancing 
and endeavoured to tell everyone I knew 
about her. A few tried to take advantage 
of the fact for themselves or their children, 
but it did not last long enough to enable 
them to find out how really clever Miss 
Sharp and perhaps the latter 
became infected with a little of the 
apathy I am writing about and did not 
advertise her ability sufficiently, anyhow 
there was “nothing doing” for a long 
time, and it is only now after all these 
years that Miss Sharp’s terpsichorean 
talent has been discovered and made use 
of. Even then she must be accounted 
lucky to gain recognition thus late in the 
day, as a great many people who are equally 
gifted, are allowed to “run to seed” 
without any recognition at all. 


was, 


> 
Another Example 


Now that I have outlined Miss Sharp's 
case of over-looked talent, I shall cite 
another one, and produce photographs to 
impress it on the minds of my readers, as, 
should I be able to induce parents to take 
advantage of it, I shall not have lived in 
vain, as some one will then reap the 
benefit. 

I am referring to Miss 
physical exercise classes. 


Newbery’s 
Such wonders 
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have been accomplished with the boys at 
the Cathedral School, that she has resolved 
to organise a class for girls and small boys 
every Tuesday and Friday at five o’clock, 
the fee for which is $5 per month. For 
this is given dumb-bell and Indian club 
drill and breathing exercises which are 
especially valuable in building up a good 
physique, and in strengthening the lungs 


for singing and other purposes. 


sincerely hoped that many other social 
events will be included in the Boy Scouts 
future programme. 

I thought, perhaps, the Girl Scouts who 
on this occasion were only asked to sell 
programmes, might later on, also give an 
entertainment and make use of the Boy 
Scouts. I have an idea in the back of my 
mind that they could do even better than 
the Boy Scouts did. 


Photo 


A Successful Concert 


WuicH reminds me of a concert I 
attended in the Cathedral Schoolroom, 
organised by the Baden-Powell Boy 
Scouts, and which proved to be most 
interesting. The boys ran the whole 
function themselves without much help 
from their elders, so they deserve special 
credit, and I found myself thinking what 
an excellent help it was towards instilling 
into young lads the self-reliance in social 
life which is so lamentably absent amongst 
many youngsters, and oldsters too, for that 
matter, and for this reason it is to be 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL BOYS HAVING DUMB-BELL 


XERUISES 


East and West 

I was highly amused at a lady friend 
who waxed exceedingly indignant at the 
behaviour of a foreigner whom she met in 
a lift the other day. It appears that she 
entered a lift, which she shared with a 
The 
moment she entered the lift the Chinaman 
hastened to remove his cigarette from his 


Chinaman and a well-known broker. 


lips whilst the foreigner continued to keep 
his cigar in his mouth all the time, and when 
the lift stopped the Chinaman stepped on 
one side to allow her to go first whilst the 
foreigner rushed past her, without any 
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such courtesy. The Chinaman looked at 
her with a sympathetic smile on his face 
and remarked in an apologetic tone of 
voice. “He is very rude.” She said that 
there was only one small piece of comfort 
to be derived from this discomforting 
incident, namely, that the offender was an 
American and not an Englishman and she 
remarked that 


such being the case was merely a coincident 


refused to listen when I 
as she seemed quite convinced that an 
Englishman could not have been so entirely 


plind to the Chinaman’s lead. I wonder. 


I wish a National Pageant could be 
included, in which every section of our 
community could supply a car emblema- 
tical of their part of the British Empire. 
I think I should like to belong to India 
just then, as that country lends itself to 
spectacular effect more than any other. 
I have hearG it said that if all attention 
were concentrated on producing a fine 
pageant that it would do a lot of good to 


trade, as it would demonstrate to the rest of 
the world what a strong position the British 
have in Shanghai, and would, perhaps, 


EXE 


Hip, Hip, Hoorah ! 

It is decreed that Shanghai is going to 
celebrate the King’s Coronation in a way 
worthy of our great Emp‘re, and that we 
shall all have all kinds of demonstrations, 
which will include an “At Home” at the 
British Consulate, a service at the Cathe- 
dral, yt and ons, 
sports for children and blue-jackets, and 


torchli other 


proce: 


all kinds of other nice things, similar to 


those we had at the time of the last 


coronation, 


@RCISES WITH INDIAN CLUBS IN 


THE CATHEDRAL COMPOUND 


help to rouse the British community to a 
better sense of their responsibility than 
they have at present. Because much 
ground may have been lost in the past, 


is no reason why more should follow. 


& 
Shanghai Old and New 


One hears a great deal of comparison 
made between present-day architecture and 
that of former days, and if one may 
judge by the photographs of old houses 
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which are published in ‘Social Shanghai” 
this month, one naturally concludes that 
some very good work must have been put 
into the building operations, otherwise 


they would not have stood the test of 
time so well. 

Messrs, Siemssen & Co.’s premises are 
well and at the 


time are being repainted and 


especially preserved 
present 
repaired in a way which is expected to 


last for another long 
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Number 77 Szechuen Road 

Betow is a photograph of one of the 
oldest buildings in Shanghai. It was’ built 
in 1862, the late Mr. ‘I. W. Kingsmill 
being the architect. ‘The east side of it 
was for many years occupied by Messrs. 
Lane, Crawford & Co.’s senior 
whilst the western side was occupied by 
Mr. G. R. Corner and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


mess, 


spell. 

The picture on our 
frontispiece “of a group 
of villa residences in 
the 
one of a glimpse of 


suburbs, reminds 
suburban residences at 
home, and I am_ sure 
many 
readers will be surprised 


of our home 


at the familiar appear- 
ance of the terraces i 


Quinsan Gardens, which 
are standing on a part 
of Shanghai which used 
to be a miniature lake, 
or what might, perbaps, 
be more aptly described 
as abig pond. To show 


that Shanghai is nothing 
if not up-to-date in its 
building operations, we 
also publish a photo- 
graph of the Land 
Investment Co.’s latest 
enterprise in house- 
building, with an ex- 
planation of the process 
This 
is supposed to be 


of block making. 


specially adapted to our 
climate, and the fact 
that the blocks of which it is made are 
manufactured in Shanghai is another item 
worth putting on record. 


NO. 77 (FORMERLY NO. 29) SZECHUEN ROAD 
Built in 1862, 


About seventeen years ago, Mr. J. D. 
Clark took up his residence in part of it 
whilst the offices of the Shanghai Mercury 


occupied another part. Both removed 
a few years ago, and after that Messrs. 
Dickeson, Jones & Co. occupied it for 
six years. 

At the present time, Mr. Campbell 
of Messrs. Lane, Crawford & Co., 
occupies the same part of it as that 
originally used by his firm. 


= 


The Stimulus of Company 

Doks the presence of others affect 
the mental activity of a person in a 
manner comparable with the effects 
of such things as temperature and 
barometric pressure ?_ To this question 
Professor W. H. Burnham seeks an 
answer, and he himself furnishes many 
interesting facts bearing upon it. 
Doctors Mayer and Schmidt have ob- 
served that the work of school children 
is generally better if performed in class 
than if performed alone. Meumann 
has shown that young children 
remember better what they are 
taught in a class-room than what 
they are taught when alone. Professor 
Burnham says many persons find the 
presence of others a stimulus to greater 
concentration of attention. ‘That a 
crowd stimulates the imagination of 
the individuals composing it is a 
matter of everyday observation. 


= 


A Contradiction 


Tuts reminds me of an amusing 
incident that happened at a Golf Club 
at home. Whilst four of us were having 
tea preparatory to playing an import- 
ant foursome, one of the competitors 
remarked that “she never played well 
if any one was looking as it made her 
nervous” then two others confessed to 
the same thing, but I had to own up 
to fact that I always played much better 
when spectators were looking at me. 
At the second hole the Aonour fell to 
me, and I had to clear an ugly six-foot 


) 


Pee 
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stone wall in my drive, as otherwise I was 
likely to leave my partner a very difficult 
stroke to negotiate. Whilst my caddie 
was teeing my ball, she drew my attention 
to this fact, and as I prepared to drive she 
remarked by way of encouragement “ Now 
do be careful and keep your eye on the 
ball,” then after a hasty glance round the 
surrounding landscape she said ‘‘ Now go 
ahead and do your best. There’s a cow 
looking.” Of course I laughed so much 
that I eventually foozled the stroke and we 
Jost the hole, so the presence of company 
on that occasion did not prove at all 
stimulating. 
+ 
The Ratepayers’ Meeting 

Ar the Ratepayers’ Meeting this year, a 
great amount of important business was 
accomplished in an unusually short time as 
it only occupied four hours, 

The ‘Tramway Company asked for and 
received a remission of the sum of $7,000 
which the maintenance of the road costs 
them annually. The passing of this 
resolution was largely due to the eloquence 
of Mr. Cubitt and Mr. Drummond who 
both usually manage to carry whatever cause 
they -advocate by exhibiting a thorough 
familiarity with its fros and cons. Mr. 
Drummond, during his speech, paid a high 
compliment to the management of the 
‘Tramway Company and referred to two 
mistakes they had made which ought to be 
remedied. ‘lhat is that the Company was 
not formed locally, and that they ought 
to have bought the Electricity Power 
Department at the start. 


OTHER PROGRESSIVE RESOLUTIONS 


A grant was given to the General Hospital, 
which certainly merits it, and a loan, not 
exceeding Ts. 350,000, was voted for the 
purchase and erection of additions to the 
Electricity Power Department. Mr, Pearce 
spoke in favour of this Resolution and Mr. 
Drummond against it, which rather surpris- 
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ed a number of his listeners, who know 
what big risks we are taking of being left 
in comparative darkness should the power 
station not be kept in line with the rapid 
expansion of the Settlement, and the 
increasing demand for electricity. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND VOLUNTEER 


HEADQUARTERS 


Another important Resolution which was 
carried, read as follows :— 

“Resotution VII.—That in pursuance 
of the scheme for the erection of new 
Municipal Buildings outlined in the 
Municipal Gazette of December 8, 1910, 
and, more particularly to provide a site for 
the Headquarters and Drill Hall for the 
Volunteer Corps, to be erected in ac- 
cordance with Resolution XI passed at the 
Annual Meeting of Ratepayers in 1900, 
the Council be hereby authorized to extend 
the land already occupied by the existing 
Central Offices in the south-east direction 
up to the corner of the Foochow and 
Kiangse Roads, and to raise for that 
purpose, a sum not exceeding ‘Ils. 250,000 
by the issue of debentures redeemable in 
not less than ten and not more than fifty 
years from date of issue and bearing interest 
at a rate not exceeding six per centum per 
annum.” 

This will bring our Municipal Buildings 
up-to-date, and not before it was wanted, 
as the Municipal Offices are said to be 
located in one of the very oldest, if not 
the oldest, building in Shanghai. . Mr. 
Landale spoke eloquently in favour of 
this Resolution, which was carried un- 
animously. 

Messrs. C. E. Anton, Jenner Hogg, A, 
McLeod, and Dr. von Schab were elected as 
Governors of the Shanghai General Hospital 
and the reassessment of land values, before 
the closing of the quinquennial period, 
was agreed to by the Meeting, after listen- 
ing to two short speeches in its favour by 
Mr. Midwood and Mr, Wrightson, 
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A grant was given to Mr. E. G. Wilson 
for compensation for the damage done to 
his business by the proximity of the Tram- 
ways and consequent inconvenience to 
customers, and a Resolution was passed 
to raise a sum of Tls. 300,000 by the 
issue of debentures for purposes defined 
in the estimate for Extraordinary Ex- 
penditure. 


AN INTERESTING CONTROVERSY 


Up to this point, everything passed off 
more or less harmoniously, when a distinct 
note of discord was introduced by a 
Resolution proposed by Mr. Little “That 
the Press and public be admitted to the 
Council Meetings.” Mr. Little made a 
very long speech, in the midst of which 
someone impatiently called out “Time.” 
Mr. Drummond followed by recording a 
very emphatic protest against the Resolu- 
tion, and the Rev. H. V. S. Myers 
followed with a speech in favour of Mr. 
Little’s Resolution, which caused a con- 
siderable display of feeling amongst the 
rational part of the ratepayers. 


AN ORATORICAL STUMBLING BLOCK 


Somehow Mr. Myers reminds me of 
the stories of Vitellus, the glutton, who ate 
all he could hold and then took an emetic 
which enabled him to begin all over again. 
Mr. Myers says all he has to say and 
gets hooted for his pains, but doubtless he 
will borrow a bit of eraser from old Father 
Time with which he will wipe out the 
failure of his efforts from his mind, and 
will again rile the sensible partisans 
of his cause by pegging it back with 
another letter or speech. 7 

T should very much like to present the 
Council with a big motto to place over the 
platform, inscribed with the legend 
“Blessed is the man, who, having nothing 
to say that is likely to further the interests 
of the Ratepayers, refrains from giving us 
wordy evidence of the fact,” and I should 
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also like to remind those who heed not 
this advice, that it does not follow that 
because the majority of one’s audience 
shows approval of what one says that such 
signs are equal to the appreciation of those 
who see more clearly. 


A PUNGENT POINT 


This reminds me of a phase of the 
Meeting which I noticed, because I could 
not help doing so, and which to my mind 
is a pretty strong indication of how the 
wind blows, with regard to the vexed 
question of whether the public should be 
present at the Council Meetings, or not. 
When the “Divide” took place and all 
the “Fors” had to walk up one side of 
the hall and the “ Againsts” went to the 
other, I took particular note of the com- 
position of the two crowds. The 
“ Againsts” were nearly all Britishers and 
men of substance, who hold important 
positions in Shanghai, whilst the “Fors” 
were mostly people of little importance, 
intermingled with a few important Con- 
tinental taipans and one or two cranks 
who are always ‘“‘agin the government” for 
no other reason than that they cannot help 
it, or because as Harry Lauder says “It’s 
no a gift, it’s a habit.” 

Under the circumstances I think if I 
were Mr. Little or Dr. Myers, I should be 
inclined to let the matter rest for the next 
fifteen or twenty years anyhow, as I do not 
see that anything further can be done on 
their side of the question in less time than 
that, and I question if anything will be 
done then or ever. Certainly not, whilst 
there are sufficient people in the 
settlement with sufficient imagination and 
generosity to put themselves in the place of 
the members of the Council, and act 
accordingly. I would therefore say to Dr. 
Myers and Mr. Little that the simplest, 
way to get what they want is to want what 
they can get, and let the Councillors run 
the Council as they choose. 
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Old and New Shanghai 


THE RESIDENCE OF MR. WHITHAM 


One of the latest houses which the Shanghai Land Investment Company has built in the suburbs of Shanghai 


Tuis building is composed of hollow concrete blocks which are manufactured in 
Shanghai, and are made with an “Ideal” cement block machine. ‘The blocks consist 
of best Portland cement, sharp yellow sand and stone chips. The secret of success 


with those block 


is good material, correct proportions, and thorough mixing. 
Blocks can be made of various sizes and with a number of different facings and 
each one has a hollow cavity in its centre. The object of this cavity is three-fold, 
economy, saving of weight and insulation. It has been proved by actual experiments 
that hollow walls maintain a more even temperature than solid walls. The method of 
actual building differs very little from the ordinary construction with brick but 
considerable experience is necessary in the manufacture of the blocks to obtain the 
most satisfactory results. This method of construction has been carried out for many 


years in England and America but it has only recently been introduced into Shanghai, 
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Interior of Chinese Houses 


QED ENE AE Ae Re, 


ae eel 


The photographs of the interior of 
Chinese houses owned by some of our 
most prominent residents, will no doubt 
interest readers of ‘Social Shanghai,” 
especially those who have not made the 
acquaintance of the interiors of Chinese 
homes. They are much more formal in 
appearance than foreign houses, but I am 
told that there are not very many houses 
which areentirely free from some indication 
of foreign life, the most popular of which 
is the foreign table-cloth. The quaint 
chairs with the little tea-poys between them 


are dear to the hearts of the Chinese and 


are 


n in every Chinese home and in 
many foreign ones as well, as they make 
remarkably effective hall chairs. A DRAWING-ROOM IN A CHINE 


HOUSE 
The prettily designed fret work grill is porcelain of all kinds, and many plants. 
also typical of the Chinese house and of 1 have some photographs somewhere of 


course there is invariably a profusion of — foreign-furnished rooms in Chinese modern 


A RECEPTION ROOM IN A CHINESE HOUSE 
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houses which I must publish later on as 
they will, no doubt, surprise some of our 
home readers, many of whom are not aware 
of the rapid advancement in foreign ways 
and customs made by the Chinese during 
the last few years. 


a 
Early Rising 

I was rather appalled when I read the 
following paragraph, to note what a lump 
of my life had been left out by not rising 
every morning at six o'clock, but on 
minute investigation I found out things 
were not quite so bad as they seemed to 
be on first sight. The paragraph reads 
as follows :— 

“The difference between rising every 
morning at six and at eight, in the course 
of forty years, amounts to twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred hours, or three 
years one hundred and twenty-one days 
and sixteen hours, which are equal to 


eight hours a day for exactly ten years. 
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So that rising at six will be the same as if 
ten years of life were added, in which a 
man may give eight hours every day to 
the cultivation of his mind.” 

Now I know several well-known Shanghai 
residents who get up_at six, indeed I know 
one who even gets up as early as four 
during the summer months, but on the 
other hand those people invaribly make a 
point of going to bed at abnormally early 
hours so I cannot where gain is 
accomplished. 


see 


There are some other people whom I 
know—myself among the number—who 
do nearly all their writing and reading in 
the middle of the night, or before they 
get up, so that early rising is really not 
such a wonderful virtue as it is cracked up 
to be, as a good deal of useful brain work 
can be put in, whilst reposing in bed. In 
support of this, a theory has been evolved 
by some great scientist, that one’s brain 
works much better whilst in a horizontal 
position than when perpendicular. 


melt ee 


The Lesson of Advancing Years 


A man’s attitude towards aye, as it touches both himself and his neighbour, affords 


no mean test of the temper of his soul. 


He who has learnt to bear patiently the 


infirmities of others, and to contemplate with serenity the limitations which the advancing 


years will impose upon himself, is 
in vain, 


Photo 


not going to school under Life, the great teacher, 


M. Shorroc 
A CORNER OF THE BUBBLING WELL CEMETERY 


Che Marine Engineers’ Fancy Dress Ball & 


Ghat caus catenins ces il 


suitable climax to the most success- 
ful series of dances that has ever 
= been placed to the credit of the 
Marine Engineers’ Association, took place 
on March 3rd, when a splendid Fancy Dress 
Ball was held in the Astor House, and 
was attended by about four hundred guests. 
The big Astor House Hall had been 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, the 
crest of the Institute being en ezidence 
everywhere. It is a three-bladed propellor, 
accompanied by the motto, “ Won sili sed 
omnibus.” A profuse use of foliage and 
flowering plants intermingled with coloured 
electric bulbs, made an artistic setting for 
a very picturesque scene. 
The programme, which was started with 
a formal Grand March, extended into 
the wee sma’ oors, and was carried out 
with an amount of enjoyment that will 
long linger in the memory of the guests, 
who had the good fortune to be present. 
Mr. Sullivan, of the Burr Photo Company, 
was kept busy throughout the entire evening 
taking photos, none of which he would 
allow us to reproduce, but by the 
courtesy of the Committee we have secured 
the large group, for the success of which 
Mr. Sullivan deserves much credit. 
Amongst the most successful’ costumes 
were those of Mrs. Vine, as a Circassian 
Girl and Miss Beck as a Bird of Passage. 
A miscellaneous collection of luggage labels 
was the distinctive feature of this original 
idea. Miss Solly as a Firefly, all dotted 
over with tiny electric lights was particularly 
good and the best costume amongst the men 
was that of a coal-black Zu/u Chief. Other 
excellent costumes worthy of note included 


Mr. ‘I. Wilber, Z/u Chief; Mr. A. Lester, 
Golliwog; Mr. A. Hunt as ‘“‘ Zhe Plague” ; 
Messrs. Taylor, McNeillage, and Chambers 
“The Three Musketeers”; Burnett, Black 
Prince; A, Nazer, Bishop of Pootung; P. 
B. Critchley, ’d7f and’ Arf; 1 Ashton, 
Scotch Lasste; and Captain Barrett, as a 
Pathan. 

Mrs, W. H, Grey, Zfalian Peasant ; Miss 
Martin, Breton Fisher Girl; Miss Chatham, 
“ Billiards’, Mrs. Martin, Parsee Woman ; 
Mrs. B. Anderton, Sco/ch Lassie; Miss 
Lindstom, Grace Darling; Mrs, Parkin, 
Salvation Army Girl; Miss Coulsen, Sun 
Flower ; Miss Dunstan, Bridge; Miss D. 
Dunstan, Crimson Rambler; Miss G. 
Dunstan, ?avsy ; Mrs, Blechynden, AZ:/k- 
maid; Miss Ashley, Red Zndian ; and her 
sisters came as Zhe North Fole and a 
Volunteer ; Miss Robertson, Nurse ; Miss 
Clifton, Sailor: Mrs. Inch, Mage ; Mrs. 
Colpoys, Puritan; Mrs. Mitzkiewitz, 
Russian Peasant Girl; Mrs, Vine, Cir- 
cassian ; Misses Dawson, Dutch Girls ; 
Miss C. Serebrenek, Russian Feasant 
Girl; Miss Murphy, JZanchu Woman ; 
Mrs. Harder, Diana Vernon; Miss Fergu- 
son, Puritan Girl; Mrs. Purton, Frou 
Frou; and Miss Scott, Grandma, 

Mr. A. L. Blechynden, risk Washer- 
woman; Mr. Barkus, Zky Mfo; Mr. W. 
Bard, George Robey ; Mr. C. E. Pearson, 
Auction Flag; Captain 1)’Oliveyra, Pirate 
of Penzance, and Mrs. D'Oliveyra in a 
costume to match; Mr. A. Herzberg, 
Sultan of Turkey; Mr. J. D. Strang, 
Courtier ; Mr. Cornish, #. B. Al. Regis- 
tration; Mr. Lloyd, Moonlighter ; and Mr. 
Brock as a fair-haired doll, 


Burr Photo Co. 


TOR HOUSE HOTEL 


‘HE MARINE ENGINEERS’ INSTITUTE FANCY DRESS BALL AT THE AST 


Lo 
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Miss Evans 
Mrs. E. B. Brodric 
Miss E. Gande.... 
» Macfarlane . 
Mrs. Bissett ..... 

Miss Harder... 
Mrs. Strange 

Miss Goddard .. 
Mrs. P. Mungall . 
» Herzberg .... 
» E-Di Hooley: 
Miss Thompson . 


..Gipsy 

Belle of New York 
Cow Girl 

Queen of Clubs 
..-Country Girl 

Red Riding Hood 
Normandy Fisher 
Folly [Girl 
...Gipsy 

..-German Servant 
.Gipsy [Maid 
Queen of Diamonds 


pete, EOS RON says reents Swiss Girl 

Mrs. Schneider......... Narvin 

Miss M. A. Roberts... Russian !ussar 
yy. Me Bothitse..... Gipsy 


Mrs. J.eA. Chandler... Folly 

Miss D. Clifford ..Fortune Teller 
»  C. Serebrenik ...Russian Peasant 
Mrs. R. P. Silby ...... Dutch Girl 

» J. G. Petersen ... Bluebell 

» G.J.T. Newman.Spanish Dancer 


S/Apoall.t2 .Yellow Poppies 

s J. W. Grade -Red Riding Hood 
a> Brock: 5... Carnival 
Miss Hodge .. .Early Victorian 

» B. Solly Firefly 
Mrs, Van Corbach ...Spanish Dancing 

>» E Monkman ...Girlie [Girl 


Miss F. D. Cattelle ...French Fisher Maid 
Mrs. A. C. Stratton ... Parisienne 

Miss F. Block ......... Gipsy 

Mrs. A. Hunt Yellow Poppy 

» Manners ... .German Wardress 
» G. B. Rea . Bridge 

sips IPOPTOCK aes once Nun Nicer 
Miss S. E, Campbell ..Gipsy Fortune Teller 
» E.H.M. Armour.Night 


Mrs Stubbs.....:..... Spanish Dancer 
Miss Krell .... . Bridge 
oy-. Glara Keele a=. Gipsy Fortune Teller 


»» McGregor Smith. Daughter of the 


Mrs. Donald Scott ...Bridge [Empire 
jg OrbWints.cursssed Fortune Teller 

» Mungall ......... Gipsy Girl 

» M. B. Anderson. Marquise 

res cal <<) eer rains Medizeval Lady 

» J.-M. Robb .The Girl in blue 

» McKee .. Geisha 

Mr. - J. C. Kaye .Infantry 


» J E.R. Harris...German Cavalier 

» N.W. Peach ...Artillery 

» J. Conacher...... Pierrot 

» J. O. Barnes ...Monsieur 
Beaucaire 

» _H. A. Hatherly..Pierrot 

», P.D. Cooper ...Sailor Tramp 
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Mr. E. H. Grooms ...Naval Officer 

» G.C. Spence ...Highlander 

» G.W. Waite ...Johnny Walker 

» E. A. Thome ...Dreadnought 

iy, —Vhos. Sands.2225. Clown 

» ‘T. Hutchison .,.Black and White 


» J. M. Robb ......Uncle Tom 
ob Feber SPHINg oy. -Louis XLV 
» A. Hutchinson ...Clown 

» ‘I. MeNidder ...Chinaman 


»  MacSporran ...... Jacobite. 
» C.P. Roth ... . Cow Boy (Wooly 
», J. Kendall... ...Pierrot [West) 


» W.R. Parkin ...Clerk of the Court 
»  E. B.C. Hornell.1920 

» _W. J. Terrill .....Sergeant H.K.V.A. 
aj. A OARIDONT ~ sa. <a0 Jack of Clubs 

» A.C. Haddock...Italian Peasant 

», J. Arnold Dawson. King’s Jester 

» J. Delaney ... Sandy McNab 

»  W.'T. Bissett ... Toreador 

A. Mtb aglorss. yk. Terrailese 

» W. Alexander ...Rough Rider 

» C. Mackaye Hongkew Bride 
W. F. Rutherford. Pierrot 

H. F, Landers ...Chinese Calendar 
» F.C. Focken ...1915 

G. O. Ackerman..Japanese Carpenter 
» HS. Sweeting ...Black and Yellow 


», I. L. Bickerton...Cook [Pierrot 
» E.S. Wilson......Cardinal 
w loyd ..... --Queen Elizabeth 


..Red, White and 

...Midnight Sun [Blue 

A. C. Stratton ...Black and White 

W. J. Burke-Scott Cowboy 

M. B. Andersson Marquis 

», _ van Corbach ..... Harlequin 

» Fred Turnbull ...Waiter 

C. W. Porter ...Pierrot 

» T. J. Cokely . ...Clown 

F. W. Hay ...... Pierrot 

» Alan F, Wheen.. Boatman 

»  F. Blendstrup ...Danish Hussar 

peas CORMAN Fae, asarene English Gentleman 

17th Century 

.M. F. H. (Cheshire 

cott Cardinal {Hunt 
5a BS Rese foots. Highland Chief 

;, Tom Currie . Pork Chop 

» E. Norcross ......Girl from Bakeup 
» J. A. Mollor......Hiawatha 

»  L. Ashton.. ..Scotch Lassie 

= W.J'Gande....... Courtier, Louis VI 
The Committee and Stewards were :— 
Commitrer :—Messrs. WW. S. Campbell 

(president), ‘I. Murray (Vice-president), J. 


L 
» J. Adams 
J. 
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M. Robb, G. Wallace, A. W. Brankston, 
G. Brown, J. Cromarty, J. Hutchison, W. 
T. Bissett, G. G. Patterson, A. Sharp, and 
A, Sinclair. 

Srewarps:—Messrs. J. Prentice, P. 
Mungall, ‘T. Hutchinson, P. B: Critchley, 
R. W Campbell, J. B. Johns, A. L. 
Blechynden, J. D. Strang, P. H. Robinson, 
B. Anderton, J. C. Macfarlane, R. W. 
Astill, and W. Milner (Secretary). 


* * * 
Not without special effort is such 
success attained as that which rewarded 


the thought and trouble expended on the 


SHANGHAI 


Marine Engineers’ Dances. For this Mr. 
W. Milner is greatly to be thanked, as he 
spared no pains in helping to organise 
these successful dances, which have given 
so much pleasure to so many. He was 
ably assisted by the Committee, but more 
especially by Mr. J. M. Robb, and Mr. 
Anderton, also Mr. G. Brown, Mr. W. T. 
Bisset, and Mr. J. PD. Strang. Other 
useful members being Mr. ‘I’. Hutchinson, 
Mr, J. Prentice, Mr. A. W. Brankston, 
Mr. J. Cromarty, Mr. A Mr. 
Critchley, Mr. McFarlane, Mr. Blechynden, 


and Mr. Astill. 


Sharp, 


eee 


FINANCIAL 


True banking is honourable and beneficial. 


PARS 


It provides a reasonable profit for 


the banker and ensures security to the depositor. 


* 


* 


Tux man who has made his share of mistakes learns to make fewer and fewer 


every y 


* 


A SOVEREIGN 


if you give it a chance. 
% 


Tue successful men of to-day worked mighty hard for what they have got. 


is as full of vitality as a red pepper pod. 


, and experiences have not by any means been all mistakes. 


* 


It will serve you faithfully 


* 


The 


men of to-morrow will have to work harder to get it away. 
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A GROUP OF MUNICIPAL POLICE 
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By an active member of a Shanghai Bridge Club, the members of which make 
a point of discussing anything and everything except Bridge. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr, Brown.—A jovial widower with strict notions 
of social life. 

Mrs, Gilchrist,—A merry widow with professed 
anti-matrimonial ideas, 

Mrs, Carlton.—A model mother with domestic 
tastes. 

Mr, Cariton.—A facetious benedict. 

Sandy MeLeod.—A middle-aged bachelor of an 
elusive nature. 

Ethel Burroughs. —A charming young lady with 
pliable opinions. 

A Pro Temps meniber, who happens to be a giddy 
bachelor. 

The Writer. 

* * * 


The American Woman's Club. 

I suppose the numerous spells of wet 
weather are responsible for the present 
irascible tempers of our members, who are 
all inclined to be more or less cross and 
argumentative. For instance, the fact that 
a member of the American Woman's Club 
was clever and generous enough to give a 
lecture on “The Llistory of Shanghai,” was 
made the theme of a heated discussion 
which was started by Mr. Brown remarking 
that the A.W.C, should lecture about 
something they knew more about than 
histories and things of that sort. He 
suggested “The Kthics of Backbiting,” as 
a more suitable subject, whilst Mrs. 
Gilchrist proposed as excellent subjects, 
“The Fooling of Modern Man” or “The 
Dissection of the Social Qualities of the 
Present-day Bachelor,” of whom she drew 
verbal pictures showing him to be anything 
but a covetable possession. 

Mrs. Carlton said she thought that if the 
A.W.C. would lecture on some domestic 


subject such as “The Advantages of 
Using Gas Stoves,” that it might prove 
useful, and her husband, as usual, tried to 
be facetious and suggested “Gas Bags” 
as a more familiar but less manageable 
subject. Sandy Mcleod expressed an 
opinion that the members of the A.W.C. 
flew just a little too high in choosing 
the subject of their lectures, which 
are, as a rule, all culled from books or 
other folks’ brains and not from practical 
experience and knowledge. He thought 
they—or any other feminine institution of 
a similar character—could find any amount 
of scope if they turned their attention to 
matters immediately concerning themselves, 
by which he meant women in general. 
He suggested several titles for lectures 
that sounded exceedingly attractive, such 
as “Hints towards the Promotion of 
Harmony amongst Women” or “The 
Absurdity of the Present Fashions”, or “The 
Painful Results of Reckless Extravagance 
in Dress and Household Expenses.” Then 
Mrs. Carlton chipped in by suggesting, 
as a highly suitable subject, ‘The 
Responsibilities of the Modern Mother,” 
which immediately provoked a suggestion 
from a pro fem. member, who happened 
to be a giddy bachelor, that ‘“‘Ihe 
Irresponsibility of the Modern Maid” might 
supply an eloquent subject. Person lly 
I am a great admirer of the American 
Woman’s Club, and am quite content to 
approve of anything and everything they 
do, so I ventured to express the opinion 
that anyone who found fault with the 
subjects dilated on by the members of the 
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A.W.C. had not given the matter careful 
consideration, as otherwise they would 
have found out the difficulties of choosing 
a suitable subject in a circumscribed place 
such as Shanghai. Personal experience 
and knowledge are all very well and 
immensely interesting, but it is a little 
difficult to handle such subjects here on 
account of the egotism which 
possibly come to the surface during the 
process. For instance, if one attempted 
to lecture on “ Fashions” one would have 
to be dressed in the best of taste, or be an 


might 


absolute frump; or again if one expressed 
an opinion about the “Responsibilities of 
Modern Mothers”, one would require to 
possess an immaculate family. Again, if 
one chose to talk about “ Extravagance” 
one would have to live considerably below 
one’s income, in order to underline the art 
of living economically, and although the 
American 


Woman's Club may possess 
members who have all the necessary 
attributes that would enable them to 


lecture on such personal subjects with 
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safety, still nobody likes to bring the 
limelight of publicity on one’s personal 
idiosyncrasies, even if they are highly 
creditable. I therefore suggested the use 
of abstract. subjects. such, as “The Art 
of Wasting Valuable Time” or “The 
Advantages of Playing Bridge every 
Available Moment of the Day,” or one 
might give quite an interesting lecture on 
“The Art of Saying Nasty Things in a 
Nice Way” and vice versa. 

I do not agree with Ethel Burrough’s idea, 
that the A.W.C. ought to be essentially 
a social institution, and apply itself entirely 
to the promotion of social intercourse, 
leaving intellectual matters entirely out of 
the curriculum. 

As the members of the Bridge Club 
found their opinions on the subject could 
not be made to tally, they finally agreed 
to differ, and I congratulated my partner 
at the end of the evening on having twice 
escaped being caught in the act of revoking, 
owing to the enthralling nature of the 
discussion, 


Cd 
A FEW OBSERVATIONS 
That fools and their money are soon mated. 
‘That actresses will happen in the best of families. 


‘That love stories should not have back numbers. 
‘That a blue beard a tracts, where a blue stocking won’t. 


& 
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A DECORATED TROLLEY 


R ON THE SHANGHAI TRAMWAY LINES, WHICH EXCITED MUCH 
ADMIRATION AMONGST THE CHINESE DURING TUE LAST CHINESE NEW YEAR 


a 
e 


. 


HE American community may con- 

a & gratulate themselves on having given 

one of the most successful social 

functions of the season, in the ball given 

in honour of the birthday of the great 
founder of the Empire. 

Over twelve hundred invitations were 
issued, and the long 
queue of carriages and 
motor cars lined up 
before the Town Hall 
led one to conclude 
that the prevailing wet 
weather did nothing to 
daunt those who had 
accepted the hospital- 
ity of their American 
friends. 

Immediately 
entering the Town Hall, 


upon 


one was forcibly re- 
minded of the national- 
ity of the hosts by the 
gleaming spread eagle, 
which is the S.V.C. 
American Co.’s coat-of- 
arms, ‘This was entirely 
formed of red, white and 
blue lights, and draped 
on either side by the 
stars and stripes of the 
United States. Arches 
of bamboo, interspersed 
with coloured _ lights, 
followed the stairway, 
at the top of which, 
the broad landing on 
either side was divided 
off by screens and bunt- 
ing to form cosy sitting- 
out rooms, 


Photo 


Che Washington Ball & 
FMT G GS LOL LOGS LPG LOS 


Bs Se thy oe thy Se thy ce rhs ce rhs Shin’ ty & hs ce ths cP ths 2 ths & of 


ae 


On entering the dancing hall, the eye 
was immediately attracted to an imposing 
model of Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, 
which occupied the centre of the floor. 
The uplifted hand with its blazing torch 
struck a note of familiarity to those who 
have seen New York harbour, and carried 


Ah Fong 
A PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON DRAPED WITH 
AMERICAN FLAGS 
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its own associations with the Homeland. 
At the base of the statue, palms and electric 
lights were artistically arranged, and groups 
of palms half shrouding two brass cannons 
flanked it on the West and East sides. 
Another original decoration was carried 
out at the West end of the hall where 
two miniature gardens were arranged for 


These were enclosed 


sitting-out purposes, 


between real hedges, the flower beds were 
marked out with real turf and fountains 
of water played over coloured lights. 
Under a large picture of George Washing- 
ton, which hung in the centre of the West 
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wall, the tree of historic fame lay felled, 
with the axe sticking in it. Altogether the 
decorations were truly characteristic and 
original, and Mr. A. B. Rosenfeld 


was mainly responsible for the design and 


who 


its execution is to be congratulated on his 
efforts, isted by Messrs. 
J. D, Sullivan, T. S. Wilson, G. Drollette, 
E. Zillig, Boday, Olsen, Blackwood and 
The 
arrangements 


He was ably 


Scorrer. supper 


were also 
particularly well carried 
out, the menu card being 
a triumph of the printers’ 
art. Amongst the good 
things mentioned on it 
were Waldorf Salad, and 
compdte of Logan berries. 
American cocktails were 
dispensed in another 
section of the building. 
The Committee who 
looked after the supper 
arrangements were Mr. 
C. Seitz, Chairman, 
Messrs, ‘I. White, ‘I’. 
Suffert, R. G. Henkel, 
E. K. Howe, A. H, Brown, 
E. C, Seymour, C. Green- 
burg and LE. Stein, 
The music was exceed- 
ingly well chosen, and 
was played by the full 
‘Yown Band. The Music 
Committee consisted of 
Mr. J. A. Thomas, 
Chairman, Messrs. A. K, 
Henning, F. Jordan, C. 
Hanscomb, F. Speilman, 
and G. For. The hard- 
Ay = worked Floor Committee 
deserve much credit for 
and thoughtful 


carried 


the energetic way in 


which they their duties. 
Mr. R. Motton was Chairman, and was 
assisted by Messrs. J. Brett, H. Hashagen, 


C. Meyers, D. 


out 


Anderson, J. Wilson, 
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F. Merritt, E. Watte, L. Campbell and Rosenfeld, W. Sauer, J. A. Thomas and 
R, Eddy. J. M. Darrah. Other well-known American 

Mr. A. P. Wilder, the American Consul- residents who took part were Messrs. 
General who was chairman of the General S. Goldstein, G. Lynch, M. Switzer, T. 


Photo 


A SECTION OF THE BALL ROOM T. M. Wilscn 


Committee, received the guests, assisted Connor, A. Barnes, H. Goodthwait, H. 
by the rest of the General Committee, Dr. Gibson, H. Hykes, J. Davis, and G. 
Ransom, Messrs. Seitz, R. Morton, A. Steiger. 


Photo A SECTION OF THE GARDEN WITIL FOUNTAIN Ah Foug 
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Pred, 


Shanghai Paper unt Club Races 


& 
e 
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lo, 
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: Se meeting this year was held in 


dismal and threatening weather, 

and in spite of the bad times, the 

fields were up to the average, and in some 

of the steeplechases overlapped the record. 

The time records showed excellent sport, 

Mr. Dallas’s Heroic covering three-quarters 

of a 
18o0-1b, at that, 

Mr. C. R. Burkill was heartily congratu- 


mile twice in 1.31% and carrying 


lated on winning outright the Challenge Cup 
on Chehalis, which carried him to victory 
on the two previous occasions. This is the 
third time the Challenge Cup has been 
won outright, the winners on the previous 
occasions being Mr. H. H. Read on Mr. 
Fearon’s Vaguera in ’98 and Mr. A. W. 
Burkill’s Bonaventure won it in 1901-3, 
and was ridden twice by Mr. C. R. Burkill, 
and once by Mr. Moller. 

The Jorrocks’ Cup was a disastrous race 
as Mr. O. Bosse’s pony Dickhoff fell and 
broke his leg and had to be destroyed. 
‘The Chasm Cup was a popular steeplechase 
as no less than twelve ponies started. 
Mr. Coutts’ pony Car/is/e with Mr. C. R. 


Burkill up, won with ease. 


1.—THE TuNsIn PLATE, 
Ib, 
Messrs. W. E. Leveson and K. J. 
McEuen’s black Sandring- 
ham (Mr. C. R. Burkill) ...154-..1 
Mr. Geo. Dallas’s dun Heroic (Mr. 
LETTE ere ieee cra ree do Be 
» L. E. P. Jones's grey Badger 
(Mr, Grayrigge) E4O: 00 


we 


THE CLUB CHALLENGE CUP 


Won outright al last meeting by Mr, C, R. Burkill 
on Chehalis 


ConbirioNs,—An entry for, and open only to, 
winners of one or more light or heavy weight 
prizes during the past season. Weight 156 lbs, 
To be won three times the same pony, the 
bona fide property of the same owner or owners 
Entrance Fee $5. A Cup value $50, to be given 
to the late holder on the Challenge Cup changing 
hands and one, value $100, in the event of the late 
holder having won the Challenge Cup for two 
consecutive years with the same pony, Winner’s 
name to be engraved on the Cup each time it is 
won. Second Pony to receive $30: Third Pony 
$50. No rider to be qualified unless he has ridden 
through at least two Hunts during the season,— 
Over a Course selec ed by the Stewards, 
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2.—TuE Jorrocks’ Cup. 5.—THE PLEASANT QuarTERS. 
. Tb, Ib, 
Mr. H, E. Hancock’s grey Liqui- Mr. G. D. Coutts’ grey Worcester 
dator (Mr. Ievers) ... ...157-..1 (Mr. Springfield) PED oy ae 
Mr. L. Midwood’s grey Rubber » H. Hanbury’s black Buck Up 
Chief (Mr. Laurence) 157...2 (Mr. J. K. Brand) See yee} 
»» H. Hanbury’s black Buck Up », N.L. Sparke’s bay Bay Ronald 
(Mr. Springfield) ......157...3 (Mr. Sparke) Bde Peri: 
6.—Tue HuneG Jao Prarte. 
3-—Tue Tatty Ho Cup. Ib, 
Ib. Mr. Stubbs’ black Merchiston 
Mr. David Landale’s bay Kirk- (Mr. Alderton) ... eae oy ene! 
patrick (Mr. Springfield) .. 164...1 » P. Fock’s grey Seneca, late 
» F. E.. Schnorr’s black Per Fudge (Mr. Fock) +6154...2 
(Mr. Schnorr) --165...2 Messrs. G. D. Coutts & L. Mid- 
» H. E. Campbell’s roan Sandy wood’s bay Early Bird (Mr. 
(Mr. Laurence)... 2415 4...3 Dalgliesh) ... see LOX aS 
MR. C. R. BURKILL WITH HIS PONY *‘‘ CHEHALIS” 
4.—Tue CLusp CuaLtence Cup. 7-—Tue Cuasm Cup. 
Ib. Ib, 
Mr. C. R. Burkill’s grey Chehalis Mr. G. D. Coutts’ ches. Carlisle 
(Mr. Burkill) 156...1 (Mr. C. R. Burkill) 2... 0.153 
» David Landale’s white Silver- »» David Landale’s bay Cotswold 
ton (Mr. Springfield) 156...2 (Mr. Springfield) ol Py J 
», W. A. Birchal’s bay Misdeal sy Stubbs’s bay Blairlodge (Mr. 
(Mr. Birchal) 156...3 Je AL Brand) esa. rar Peta S 
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8.—Tue Hark ForrarD STAKEs. 
Ib. 
Mr. F. E. Schnorr’s grey Zel (Mr. 
DGUMOMDY cccrec) vss snare « S54-o 28 
Mr. W. O. Koebler’s grey Kandu, 
late Murphy (Mr, Dalgarno) 149 . 2 


Messrs. H. and C. Arnhold’s grey 


I'm Off (Mr. Lindsay) ne ie Sree 
9.— THe Bere Srakes 
Ib, 

Mr. Geo. Dallas’ dun Heroic (Mr. 

Dallas) -180...1 
» W. BR. Lemarchand’s — grey 

Marbles (Mr. Lemarchand) 180...2 
»  Stubbs’s brown Pegasus (Mr. 

Hooper) 180...3 


co 


The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender) is $1.00 


Births 
CROMBIE.—On March 


Chungking Road, Shanghai, the wife 


I, 1Ott, at 1 


of H. Crombie, of a son. 


KEMP. 


Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, the 


On February 24, rgrr, at the 


wife of G. S. Foster Kemp, of a son. 
MIDDLETON.—On February 22, 1911, 
at 166 North Szechuen Road Exten- 


sion, Shanghai, the wife of Herbert 


Middleton, of a daughter. 


<M 


> 


Deaths 


BUDGEN.—On February 6, 1911, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, Albert 
Harry Budgen, of the Harbour 


Muaster’s Department, I. M, Customs, 


SHANGHAI 


TWO ENTHUSIASTIC 


RACK GOERS 


& & 


ISENMAN.—On February 26, tort, at 
11 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai, Wiiliam 
Warwick, only child of Dr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Isenman, aged four weeks and 


five days. 


MYHRE.—On February 3, 
Nursing Janet 
Marion, beloved wife of H. G. Myhre, 


Igtt, at the 
Home, Shanghai, 
Harbour Department, I, M. Customs, 


aged 29 years. 


MYHRE.—On 
Victoria 


February 7, 1911, at the 


Nursing Home, Shanghai, 
Captain H. G. 


Myhre, aged five days. 


the infant son of 


SYLVA.—On February 25, 1911, at 183 


Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, 
Madame Octavie Sylva, aged 63 
years, 
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THe SupREME Court 


FO UPS DOGS LPAI LEGS TODO GO GR 


Dear Nina, 


WE were just recovering from the shock 
caused by Mr. H. J. Craig's arrest for 
fraud and consequent imprisonment, when 
a number of other cases took place in the 
Supreme Court, which have kept many 
of our lawyers. busy, and must have 
given the reporters on the daily papers a 
tremendous lot of hard work. 

‘The most sensational was a case where 
a Captain Fublers sued the Siak Rubber 
Company for the recovery of the money 
he had invested in the Siak Rubber 
Company, which you know was promoted 
by Mr. Craig and a Mr. Pitts. Some 
rather scandalous revelations were made 
concerning the way in which this Company 
had been promoted, and many people 
thought Captain Fuhlers would have won 
his case, but he didn’t. Although the 
shareholders of the Company are inclined to 
be wrathful with the Directors whose names 
appeared on the prospectus, on account 
of carelessness, yet on the other hand 
much sympathy is felt for them on account 
of the way in which they had been induced 
to lend their names as Directors, as they 
were apparently kept entirely in the dark 
concerning many things. Fortunately for 
them they have all been known in the 
past as up-right and honest men, two of 
whom have been honourably associated in 
business with Shanghai for many, many 
years, whilst the third is a highly respected 
medical practitioner. It is generally thought 
that they were carefully chosen by Messrs. 
Craig and Pitts on account of their honesty 

. and uprightness, as such men are not so 
prone to suspect rascality as less scrupulous 
men would be, but of course if one takes 


on a responsible position, with its accom- 
panying perquisites, it behoves one to be 
careful. 

The revelations that have taken place 
concerning the Siak Company and other 
rubber transactions all serve to underline 
the point that few, if any, people who took 
part in the Rubber Boom of rgro, were 
fully responsible for their actions, as it is 
generally considered that most of them 
were more or less deranged. 


cod 


Another Interesting Case 


A case in which a well-known broker, 
Mr. Michael, sued Mr. Carmichael, a 
pilot, for money owing for shares, had 
rather an unlooked-for sequel, as the 
broker was afterwards prosecuted for 
perjury by a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and later on by the Crown 
Advocate, This case looked rather black 
for the defendant at first, but he was 
eventually exonerated from any criminal 
blame, which was a great relief to many, 
as after all one does not like to see 
well-known residents cast into prison, as it 
reflects on our Model Settlement, and we 
do not like that, 


= 
A Libel Case 


THE next case of interest was that of 
Mr. Leveson versus Mr. Hutchison, who 
was accused of libel, because of a letter 
which he wrote to the Morth-China Daily 
News, finding fault with Mr. Leveson and 
the Municipal Secretariat. It was generally 
thought that many heinous revelations 
concerning the goings on of the Council 
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would be divulged in this case, instead 
of which nothing particular transpired, 
except a lot of dreary repetitions of 
uninteresting evidence, the only excitement 
being when Mr. Hutchison was in the 
witness box, defending the assertions made 
in his letter. He had a tremendous 
amount of sympathy, because, although his 
letter was rather more vehement than was 
necessary, everyone knew he had acted in 
good faith and for the interest of the public. 

On the other hand, Mr. Leveson had 
not done anything that could be said to 
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support the assertions, so he was awarded 
$25 asdamages. A voluntary subscription 
list was at once opened by Mr. Hutchison’s 
admirers to pay his costs, and I hear it is 
being very heartily supported. There is 
one thing the case did, that is it has pretty 
well revealed the individual value of the 
Councillors, and I think that Mr. Leveson 
also gained more than $25 before the case 
was finished, so it was not so futile as some 
people choose to think. 
Yours as ever, 
Durcie. 


ME 


CHESTNUTS SERVED AT THE 1911 Sr. Patrick's ENTERTAINTMENT 


Set Her Thinking 

“Bippy,” says Pat, timidly, “did yez, 
iver think o’ marrying.” “Shure, now” says 
Biddy, lucking demurely at her shoe, 
“shure now the subject has never entered 
me mind, at all at all.” 

“It’s sorry Oi am,” says Pat and he 
turned away. 

“Wan minute, Pat,” said Biddy, softly, 
“Ye've set me thinkin.” 

= 
Quite Irish 

Tue Manacer: “How many children 
have you, Pat?” 

EmpLoyer: “ Siven, sir.” 

Manacer: “Why you have quite a 
family to support.” 

Emp.oyee: “Faith, an’ I have, sir, an’ 
if they all didn’t air their own livin’ O7 
couldn’t do it at all sir.” 

> 
A Mistake 

Aw Irish lawyer addressed the court as 
“gentlemen,” instead of “your honours.” 
After he had concluded a brother of the 
Bar reminded him of his error. He 
immediately arose to apologize thus: ‘‘ May 
it please the court—in the heat of debate 
I called your honours gentlemen. 
a mistake, your honours.” 


It was 


A Would-be-English-Wit 
Irish PorTER (calling out name of 
station) —“ Patrickswell—Patrickswell !” 
Tommy Arxkrns (from the window of a 
third-class compartment) “Glad to ’ear it! 
We ‘ope Biddy’s in good ’ealth, too!” 


= 

Soxiciror: ‘Well, Mr. O’Groggan, I 
hope you found I had drawn up your bill 
all right, and according to your instructions. 

Mr. Pat O’Groccan: “Shure, and its 
nothing of the kind. Why I find that 
you have so disposed of all my property 
that I shan’t have a three-legged stool left 
to stand on after my death.” 


+ 
Best Measure 


Pat having been working hard all one 
winter's day, his master called him into the 
house to give him a drop of good stuff to 
warm him up. 

Handing Pat a good-sized water tumbler, 
the ordinary whiskey glass not being avail- 
able at the moment, the master poised the 
decanter over it and started to pour his 
drink. i 

“Say when Pat,” said the master. 
Quick a flash came Pat’s reply :—“ Shure, 
the glass’ll say whin.” 
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Mr. R. C. Younc has every reason to fee! 
exceedingly proud of the concert given by 
the Shanghai Philharmonic Society at the 
Astor House, and directed under his baton. 

Never in the history of the Society 
has there been given such a thoroughly 
successful concert, The old dining hall 
of the Astor House was packed with an 
appreciative audience, which became still 
more enthusiastic as the evening progressed 
and a programme—replete with musical 
gems, performed in a style that would be 
voted a credit to any musical community 
in the world—was presented. 

From the first beat of the opening 
overture—the Overture fo Oberon—the 
orchestra showed itself to be thoroughly 
rehearsed, though in the first movement a 
slight nervousness was evident. However, 
this was soon dispelled and nothing could 
have been better than the rendering of 
two Elegiac Melodies by Grieg, which gave 
the strings an opportunity, and showed 
their fine quality and exquisite balance. 

The Overture to Romeo and Juliet 
was perhaps the fréce de resistance, the 
rendering of which was a triumph to 
both performers and conductor. All the 
romance of Mendelssohn was shown in 
the performance of his Scotch Symphony, 
which carried with it the atmosphere of 
the land of oat-cakes and bag-pipes. 

Madame de Beckmann was the only 
vocalist and her sweet voice was heard 
to great advantage, in the second song 
which evoked an encore to which she 
responded by repeating the last verse. 

Altogether this concert was one of the 
most enjoyable of ‘the season and we look 
forward to many more under the same 


auspices. Only the highest praise and 
congratulations are accorded to all who 
took part. 

= 

Mr. H. T. Montacur BE Lt, the late 
Editor of the Worth-China Daily News, was 
the recipient of several handsome souvenirs 
of his five years’ sojourn in Shanghai. 

On March 11th, anumber of friends met 
at the Worth-China Daily News office for 
the purpose of presenting him with a very 
handsome silver rose bowl and a salver of 
Chinese workmanship. 

Amongst those present were :—Sir 
Havilland de Sausmarez and Mr. F. S. A, 
Bourne (Judge and Assistant Judge of H. 
M. Supreme Court), Messrs A. P. Wilder 
(U. S. Consul-General), H. F. Merrill 
(Commissioner of Customs), B. Twyman 
(H. M. Vice-Consul), H. E. R. Hunter 
(Manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank), W. A: C. Platt, T. R. Jernigan, J. 
N. Jameson, G. Lanning, E. S. Little, 
Bathurst Walker, A. W. Burkill, E. C. 
Pearce, Lieut.-Colonel Barnes, and Captain 
Schellhoss (representing the German 
Consulate.) 

Mr. Platt made the presentation in a few 
informal, but none the less sincere remarks, 
and Mr. Bell, in acknowledging the gift, 
said that he did not wonder that he was 
unable to express what he felt. He was 
completely overwhelmed by this presenta- 
tion, which he had no reason to expect or 
to hope for. The gifts themselves were 
more than magnificent, and he could not 
help being touched by the kindly thought 
that prompted them. The saving grace of : 
an editor’s work was that it had its reward, 
and that the harder it was the more 
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interesting it became. During his editor- 
-ship he had enjoyed very real support from 
the whole community, and it had been of 
the utmost assistance to him, Both he 
and Mrs. Bell knew Shanghai by reputation 
before they came here, but they were not 
prepared for the wonderful kindness that 
they had been shown, and still less prepared 
for this amazing climax. He thanked 
those present and everyone else responsible 
for this handsome present, but he could 
not hope adequately to express his gratitude, 
and he trusted that they would appreciate 
some measure of his feelings when he said 
that the regret of his departure was 
wonderfully alleviated by the knowledge of 
the kindly thoughts that prompted this gift. 
[Applause]. 

All present then shook hands with Mr. 
Bell, and wished-him all prosperity in years 
to come. 

YET ANOTHER GIFT 

Tue staff of the Morth-China Daily 
News also presented Mr. Bell with a 
valuable souvenir in the form of a beauti- 
ful silver rose bowl. On this occasion, Mr. 
O. M. Green, the present Editor of the 
North-China Daily News, made the pre- 
sentation on behalf of the staff, and 
expressed in a few well-chosen words the 
deep regret felt by all the staff at the 
departure of Mr. Bell, and hoped the 
latter would have every success and pros- 
perity in the future. 

Mr. Bell, in replying, thanked them for 
the handsome gift and also for the support 
they had always given him whilst he held 
the position of Editor of the Morth-China 
Daily News. 


= 


A SUCCESSFUL sacred concert was given 
at the Cathedral School on March st, 
when Miss Flora Oliver, Mr. Rattenbury, 
and the Rev. A. J. Walker were the 
principal vocalists. 
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The Cathedral Choir also contributed 
items to the programme with pronounced 
success. 

a 


Mr. A. R. Witson, the Accountant of 
the Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., was 
the recipient of a handsome silver cigar 
casket, which was presented by the staff 
on the occasion of his departure for Home 
on a nine months’ furlough. 


ead 


‘THERE are not many residents who 
leave behind such substantial tokens of 
their residence in China as Mr. Becker, 
who left Shanghai on March 4th, for his 
home in Mechlenburg, has done. 

Mr. Becker, during his twelve years’ 
residence here, has designed many of 
our most picturesque houses and_ his 
firm (Messrs. Becker & Baedekar) is 
responsible for the beautiful designs 
exhibited in many of our most important 
public buildings, including the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank, the German Bank, the 
German Club Building, and the German 
Post Office, besides many important 
buildings in the outports. 


od 


THE men of the H.M.S. Astrea gave 
a highly successful concert at the Astor 
House, which we should have liked to 
write up fully, but as we were not asked 
to attend, we cannot write about what we 
neither saw nor heard. 


od 


Hockry has this season made great 
strides in the popularity of both players 
and public. One of the best matches of 
the season took place between the Navy 
and the Nomads. Donnelly, Pafford, 
Creasy, Walker, Wingrove, and Parrott 
are all worthy of special note for the 
excellent game they put up. 
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The Ministering Children’s League 


Tue annual sale of work was held in the 
Union Church Hall and was a great success, 
thanks to the efforts of Mrs. Cornfoot, 
the hon. secretary. It was opened by 
Mrs. Landale, who had a guard of honour 
composed of Baden-Powell Boy Scouts, 
Mrs. Hanbury supplied the sweet stall and 
was assisted by Miss Bremner, Miss 
Campbell, and Miss Bourne. 

The German Stall was in charge of the 
Misses Scharff, whilst the Misses Scott, M. 
Richard, and Glover looked after the High 
School Stall. 

Miss Mayhew supervised the Hanbury 
School Stall and was assisted by the girl 
pupils from the School, whilst Miss 
Wilson and Mr. Hurry took charge of 
the bran-pie, which not only brought 
in many dollars but also provided much 
amusement. Downstairs an appetising 
tea was provided by Mesdames Walker, 
Simons, Harker ‘Taylor, and the girls 
from the French School, while Miss Boyd 
looked after the tickets at the door. 
Generous help was tendered by Messrs. 
Dombey and Son and Mr, Bianchi in the 
form of refreshments and sweets. : 

The Rev. A. J.. Walker took an active 
interest in the sale and made a most 
interesting speech about the work the 
League had done and the work they 
intended to do. 


* 
St. Patrick’s Day 


Tue Irish portion of our community 
celebrated St. Patrick’s Day by giving an 
entertainment in the Palace Hotel, which 
included no Jess than a dance, a concert 
and a supper, which were all distinguished 
by something that was typically Irish. 

The decorations included shields re- 
presenting all the different counties of 
Ireland, and also introduced designs carried 
out in Shamrock. Mr. Wilkinson, the 
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president, grows a plentiful supply of the 
latter, so most of the guests were wearing 
some. 

‘The artistes, who took part in the concert, 
sang Irish songs exclusively, Mr. A. P. 
Crofton chose “The Wearin’ o’ The 
Green” and Mrs. McIntosh, Mr. Mackaye, 
Mrs. Valpy, and Mr. Guibara were all 
vociferously encored for the Irish songs 
they sang. Miss Davis and Mr. Fenton 
delighted everyone by dancing in costume 
an Trish Jig and a Hornpipe, and the band 
played a selection of Irish airs. 

The supper menu included Irish stew 
and Irish punch of subtle brew was served 
throughout the evening, which was perhaps 
accountable for the fact that everyone 
looked particularly happy. 

The officials were as fellows :— 

President, H. P. Wilkinson, Esq.; Vice- 
President, J McDowell, Esq.; Honorary 
Treasurer, H. G. Simms, Esq. 

Committee : Messrs. W. V. Carmichael, 
H. D. O’Shea, M. Gibson, R. H. R. Wade, 
P. A. Miller. 

Hon Secretaries: Messrs. G, P. Byrne 
and P. L. Byrne. 


* 


Masquerade Dances 


‘Two very successful dances were held 
at the Club Uniao on the nights of 25th 
and 26th February. There were present 
over fifty ladies and double the number of 
gentlemen, most of whom wore costumes 
and masks, the latter being removed before 
supper. ‘There were many original cos- 
tumes worn, Dancing was kept up on both 
nights till a late hour. The arrangements 
for the comfort of the guests were all well 
carried out by the Committee. A flashlight 
photo was taken by Rembrandt Photo Co. 
after midnight, but many had already 
left. 
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Mr. A. E. Monro, R.N., who has acted 
-as Navigation Instructor of the Naval 
College at Nanking for five years, has 
returned to Europe. Mr. Lin Chi-ying, 
the second instructor, will take over Mr. 
Munro’s duties. Whether this will prove a 
wise step or not remains to be seen. 


= 


Ir is proposed to build a bridge over 
the Yangtse somewhere between Ichang 
and Hankow to connect the two railway 
systems. It is proposed to raise a loan in 
Shanghai for the purpose. 


= 


Turrr have been some exceedingly 
enjoyable dances given at Kalee during 
the past season, which were attended by a 
large number of guests. 


= 


Tue Astor House has made quite an 
enviable reputation for dance giving since 
Mr. Gerrard took over the management. 
The quantity of space at the disposal of 
hosts and hostesses is a great advantage. 
One of the most successful was that given 
by the Deluge Company, when the Hall 
was beautifully decorated with picturesque 
Fire Brigade paraphernalia. There are no 
better hosts to be found in Shanghai than 
the Deluge Firemen. 


& 


Tue Rev. C, E. Darwent left for home 
on the 18th of March by the N.D.LS. 
Princess Alice. A big farewell reception 
was held in the Union Church Hall 
preparatory to his departure, and the 
Shanghai Boy Scouts with whom he is 
tremendously popular, on account of the 
great help he has given them, gave him a 
hearty send-off to wish him “bon voyage.” 
Before leaving he was presented with a 
miniature badge of the Boy Scouts. 
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ANOTHER passenger by the same 
steamer was Mr. T. Weir who for many 
years has been Marine Superintendent of 
the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company. Mr. and Mrs. Weir and the 
Misses Weir will leave a blank amongst 
their numerous friends in Shanghai. Mr. 
Weir will be especially missed in the good 
work done by the Free Christian Church 
to which he gave a free gift of the land it 
stands on, and_ substantial financial 
support. An illuminated letter on vellum 
was presented to Mr. and Mrs, Weir by 
the members. 


= 


Mr. V. Mortoni, the late assistant 
manager of the Astor House Hotel, was 
presented by the Directorate before leaving 
Shanghai with a handsome silver cup, and 
the Foreign Employees also presented him 
with another silver cup. 


= 


Tue Committee and Members of the 
Marine Engineers’ Institute presented the 
Junior Golf Club with two handsome 
trophies for competition. One is a silver 
card case for the ladies’ competition, and 
the other is a silver rose bowl for the men. 


= 


Two most successful performances of 
the “Daisy Chain” were given at the Union 
Church Hall by the Shanghai High School, 
in aid of the Ministering Children’s League. 
The Hall was tremendously crowded, and 
the performances much admired. ‘The 
principal artistes who took part were Miss 
Marion Boyd, who was a lovely Fairy 
Queen, Miss Doris Leaver who appeared 
as a lovely princess, Miss Lucy Rayden 
and Miss Sutherland were two pretty flower 
girl attendants, and Miss Ima McColl a 
spirtely Sprite. Mr. Barrow who was stage 
manager, made a fine Ogre. The atten- 
dants all wore lovely fairy-like costumes, 
Miss Edie Rayden was a lily, Miss Ruth 
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Holgate a daisy, Miss Cornaby a violet, 
Miss Mancell a snowdrop, other fairies 
with enchanting dresses being Miss A. 
McColl, Miss Hilda Boyd, and the Misses 
Moses. Exceedingly artistic were four 
bells, Misses M. Chalmer, A. Maitland, 
Collishaw, and D, Chalmers. ‘Then came 
four graceful dancers, Misses M. Hoerter, 
J. Hoerter, E. Crombie, and K. Craddock, 
and one of the prettiest touches given to 
the pretty scene was introduced by a bevy 
of Elves including A. Chalmers, I. Lan, D. 
Ferguson, C. Walker, ‘I’. Brodie, J. Hinton, 
C. Bickerton, R. Chester, C. Bauld, and 
E. Simpson. Miss ‘Tytler who was assisted 
by pupils from the French and. English 
Schools is to be highly congratulated on 
the success of her efforts, and those of Mrs. 
Rasmussen, Miss Sharp and Mr. Hurry 
who all gave efficient help, 


co 


The Astor House Hotel 
Has also added its quota of gaiety by 
giving a dance every weck, in addition to 
a Fancy Dress Ball and a Masked Ball, 
all of which were exceedingly successful, 
and a great credit to the Astor House 
Management. We regret we are not able 
to produce any photographs of either 
functions as ‘The Burr Photograph Com- 
pany do not permit any photographs taken 
by them to be reproduced in “Social 
Shanghai,” on account of an old grievance 
for which the present Editress was in no 
way accountable and which we regret we 
have not been able to adjust, although we 

have taken infinite pains to do so. 
In future if any one would like us to 
reproduce any photographs: taken by the 
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Burr Photo Company they themselves 
must forward them to us direct, as other- 
wise they will be left out. There were a 
great many photos at both dances which 
we would have liked very much to produce, 
but as Mr. Sullivan objected we refrained. 
There was a particularly good one of Pink 
Pills for Pale People, Prehistoric Man, 
Black and White, a Marguerite, Mephis- 
topheles, a Dutch Girl, A Peirette, Two 
Cow Girls, a Roman, Three Jolly Sailors, 
Two Chinese Actors, an Italian Girl, a 
Kiltie, a Pompadour, a Weird Witch, 
Dame Trot, Monkey Brand, an Incroyable, 
a lady Huzzar, A Gitana, A Quaker, ete., 
etc, 
= 

ALL the Hotels have been much used 
this season for social gatherings. At Kalee 
there has been given by the Manage- 
ment a most enjoyable series of dinner 
dances, whilst the Palace have also had 
several social functions, including some 
interesting meetings and lectures held by the 
American Woman's Club, the St. Patrick’s 
Entertainment, and 4A Afos¢ Successful 
Dinner given by some hospitably inclined 
members of the Marine Engineers’ Institute, 
when some of the unmarried members 
entertained the married members and their 
friends to dinner. Between fifty and sixty 
were present, and music and dancing were 
both included, in what proved to be a 
highly successful function. -So much. so 
that it was resolved to repeat it at some 
future date. We are indebted to the 
Committee for the interesting photograph 
produced, and congratulate themanagement 
of the Palace Hotel on the excellency of 
the arrangements. 


ME 
NOTE 


I reGarr that our limited space his compelled us to hold over till our next issue an 
obituary notice of the late Dr. L. P. Marques; also an illustrated article on the 
Philarmonica Portugueze, and another of the Victoria Skating Rink Carnival, etc., etc, 
So many other articles have also been crowded out that we will be able to publish the 
following number before the end of the month. 
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AFTER an interval of nearly eighteen 
months, I once more resume the Editorship 
of “Social Shanghai,” and proceed to 
gather up some of the threads with which 
is woven the fabric known as “Social Life 
in Shanghai.” 

Tam afraid “Social Shanghai” may be 
disappointing to some of my readers this 
month as I find I have to some extent 
lost my grasp of it during the time that 
Mrs. Holliday has been editing it. 
However, I hope to get into line before 
another issue is published, and give my 
readers a magazine they will appreciate, 
and which will be up-to-date. I have been 
fortunate in securing a great number of 
very fine photographs of interest both in 
Shanghai and the outports, and I have 
been promised much useful assistance, 
so if I do not succeed in turning out a 
good magazine it will be entirely my fault. 
1 am preparing illustrated articles on 
many ‘subjects of interest, including, 
The Shanghai-Nanking Railway and our 
Tramway System, and hope to include 
the Gas Works, Waterworks and Electric 
Light Works, and other business institutions 
which are a credit to Shanghai, and ought 
to be put on record for friends at home to 
admire. I have also secured photographs 
of most of the leading business houses 
which I hope to publish, not only for 
the benefit of the present-day readers but 
also for future reference. 

Two different Clubs have already found 
“Social Shanghai” useful for reference 
purposes, and I hope many more may also 
do so, but they must give me as much 
help as possible in the first place, as all 
the willingness and imagination in the 
world will not enable me to publish reliable 
facts, without the correct data. 

I should like, if possible, to make ‘Social 
Shanghai” more -of an_ historical record 
than it has been in the past, and will be 
deeply indebted to any one who will help 
to supply me with material, indeed even a 
few threads will be thankfully received, as 
‘every little maks a muckle.” 


Old Reminiscences 


Born old and new residents will, I am 
sure, find much of interest in the series of 
articles now being published in “Social 
Shanghai” called Shanghai Considered. 
Socially. 1am indebted to Captain and Mrs. 
Whittle for the little 50-cent pamphlet which 
contains so much interesting. information 
concerning the institution and the growth of 
our model settlement, and I should like to 
draw the attention of all those who find inter- 
est init, to the fact that twenty years hence 
“Social Shanghai” will make even a more 
interesting link with the past, and that for 
that reason it is well worth treasuring. Indeed 
even now a five years old volume holds a 
great deal of interest, and with the generous 
help I have been promised, I hope to be able 
to make future numbers surpass in interest 
everything that has been published before. 

I have received from the late Major 
Watson’s family the loan of some interesting 
old pictures of Shanghai, and other parts of 
China, and “Social Shanghai” is indebted 
to The Burr Photo Co., The Rembrandt 
Co., and Mr, Satow for many pictures of 
past events 

Mr. Jas. Alex. Harvie, who is one of 
Shanghai’s oldest residents, has given us 
much valuable information in the past about 
old Shanghai, and has promised to give us 
in the future a still further supply from his 
wonderful store of interesting old memories, 
and I am intensely obliged 10 many others 
who have added to our store of historical 
records, including Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Brodie 
Clarke, and Mr. H. Lester, who have all 
done a great deal towards the growth and 
development of the Settlement. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Dabelstein of Messrs. Schultz 
& Co., for the very interesting old diary 
which we published last year, and which 
was written by George Washington Baffey 
about his adventures under General Gordon. 


+ 


Nore. — All communications to be 
addressed to Mrs. Mina SHORROCK, 17 
The Bund, 
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THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 


AIME forbids me to trace with a 
fulness which would be both 
interesting and instructive, the 

development of the Municipal Council 
from its origin in “three upright British 
merchants” appointed by the British Consul 
to its present standing consisting of nine 
qualified men of any resident nationalities, 
elected by all substantial ratepayers, respon- 
sible to the electors for their intromissions, 
and backed in their legitimate functions 
by the sword of all the Treaty Powers. 
Their first operations were sufficiently 
modest—a revenue of $2,000, leaving a 
reasonable balance in hand after paying 
all necessary expenditure. Fora long time 
Mr. C. M. Donaldson was the only paid 
foreign official. By-and-by a permanent 
clerk was appointed. In 1860 Mr. 
Pickwood became the first secretary. The 
exigencies of 1862 rendered it necessary 
to secure the trained experience of Mr. 
R. F. Gould as secretary, with several 
assistants. When Mr, Gould left in 1865 
he was succeeded by Mr. A. J. Johnston, 
the present secretary, with an able staff 
of foreign and native assistants. This 
statement of the growing personnel of the 
staff will have prepared you for larger 
figures in money matters. The wider 
basis granted to the Municipality by the 
Land Regulations of 1854, and the 
increased wants caused by the influx of 
Chinese raised the annual expenditure to 
Tis. 20,000. In 1863-64, a celebrated 
Council emboldened by the enormous 
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A Lecture given by H. Lang in 1874 y, 


growth of the place, presented a Budget 
which reached Tls. 70,000 of proposed 
expenditure. And now when all unhealthy 
excitement is over, such has been the steady 
growth of the settlement in substantial 
well-being, that it is able, without taxation 
being felt sensibly burdensome, to expend, 
for purposes of public protection and 
general advantage, over Tls. 
per annum. 
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ROADS AND DRAINS 


are not a very poetical subject; and yet 
in Shanghai this has been one of our 
difficulties, and latterly of our triumphs, 
emphatically a triumph of mind over mud. 
According to the original Land Regulations, 
four roads and four jetties were to be made 
and maintained by foreigners in their 
settlement, and to this object the funds of 
the Municipal Committee (raised by a tax, 
and afterwards augmented by wharfage 
dues) were first devoted. But soon drains 
also claimed a share of attention and 
expenditure, and bridges also, and these 
were gradually but slowly extended. In 
1852 the first regular drainage scheme was 
brought forward to carry out which it was 
proposed to borrow $10,000 ; but this was 
objected to and defeated. At a Land- 
renters’ meeting about this time, the Com- 
mittee was complimented in handsome 
terms on the perfection of the roads of the 
settlement had attained to. The feeling 
of satisfaction was universal. Even the 
Ishmaelites of the Land-renters’ meeting 
for once held their tongues. But no one 
seemed to notice that it had been dry 
weather for two months before. A few days 
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afterwards it rained heavily and we find a 
Diogenes writing to the newspapers protest- 
ing against the hasty eloquence of the Land- 
renters, and declaring that he had been 
nearly swallowed up in the mire when trying 
to make his way from the Bund to the 
Library. Things continued in this unsatis- 
factory state till the silver age of 1862, when 
a regular system of drainage was agreed to, 
adequate to the growth of the settlement. 
But it was entrusted to unskilful hands 
and had no competent supervision, and 


so in the caustic language of a critic “the 
Council of that day spent Tls. 85,000 


in trying to make water run up hill.” It 
ary to 


was now felt to be absolutely nec 
engage a Municipal Engineer and assistant, 
Messrs. Clark Spencer, who have 
since been succeeded by Messrs. Oliver 


and 


and Clark, in whose hands a system of 


drainage is being elaborated that promises 


to be as successful as the unfavourable 
levels of the place admit of. I can only 
hint at the persevering labour that has 
the fields, and miry 


transferred open 
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footways of the Chinese (with a single row 
of granite slabs running the centre of those 
most frequented) through a middle state 
of rough broken brick, horrible to the 
and 
rapidly sinking into the underlying mud, 
into the scientifically centre, raised roads 
and streets, covered with rain-absorbing 


thought of the rheumatic driver, 


granite chips, over which the multitudinous 
traps of the settlement 
pedestrians complain, with a fatal facility 


rush, as some 
and along which even after the heaviest 
rains, pedestrians can promenade without 
the burdensome protection of knee-boots, 
which a few years ago were necessary, 
THE HEALTH OF SHANGHAI 

In its early days Dr. Lockhart pronounced 
it to be decidedly healthy. We find that 
1846 to 1851 with a population 
averaging according to a statement I have 


from 


already given, about 175 the average of 
deaths was only four annually. But the 
influx of Chinese, with their filthy habits 
and utter disregard of sanitary conditions, 
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gradually increased the rate of mortality 
for the foreigners living among them, till 
in 1862 when defective and abortive 
drainage was at its worst, it culminated 
in that terrible epidemic which filled our 
cemeteries with so many, cut off in their 
opening manhood, and has given Shanghai 
hygiene, over most of the civilized world, 
a bad reputation by no means warranted 
by the statistics of the last five years. 
From: 1865 to 
foreign population the average of which 
may be stated at 4,500 we find the annual 
number of deaths averaged ninety-three, 


1869 inclusive, with a 


THE MARKET PRICES IN 1859 AND 1874 


Let me now, following the distinguished 
example of the present English Ministry, 
give you a little homely information about 
matters that lie at the very core of 
“Shanghai considered socially.” In 1850 
we find that the following articles of 
domestic use sold at the following prices:— 

Fresh beef ... 54cents per 1 1b. 


do. mutton... 8} es 
dom pork.2.> 4 8} 4 
eee AP 8 as 
Alive sheep... $4.00 


A milch goat 
do. cow(native) 14.00 

1 cent per 1 Ib. 
Fresh eggs .. 50 cents per 100 
With this we may compare the prices 

now ruling in 1874 in the market, as 

published the other day. 

Beef—native butchers 7to 8centsper Ib. 
do. European do. 9,,.10 #8 

Mutton do. do. 18,, 20 ss 


2,00 


Vegetables ... 
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Mutton Native butchers 14 to 16 cts. per 1b. 


Veal do. do. 14,, 16 aA 
do. European do. 18,, 20 Ps 
Pork do. do. 20,, 25 BS 
Fish 75 Se 
do. soles 10,, 12 re 
do. promfret —... 10 5 
Samli 8,, 10 5 
Sturgeon 6,, 8 a 
Quail -+. $1.00 per dozen 
Fowls 2,00to 4.00 per dozen 
Eggs 1.00 for 160 to 200 
Quotations being also given for 
pheasants, grouse, hare, wild ducks, 


bustards, deer, widgeon, teal, wild geese, 
snipe, woodcock, turkeys, pigeons, potatoes, 
a great variety of European vegetables. 
Milk from foreign dairies, butter, oysters, 
etc. The increased list of articles as 
well as the change in price being 
suggestive of social growth. But it should 
here be carefully observed that the prices 
give no correct idea of the expense 
of living in Shanghai as compared with 
other places. The high prices of the very 
numerous articles, in addition to that 
quoted, essential to a comfortable existence 
in a climate where the temperature ranges 
from 25 Fahr. in winter to 100 in 
summer ; the high rents, and general style 
of living, brings us to this startling result 
in domestic economy, that a dollar in 
Shanghai is scarcely equal to a shilling in 
England—in other words a man can live 
more comfortably on £100 a year in 
England than on £400 a year in 
Shanghai. 
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SAGE FINANCIAL SAYINGS 


Ger rid of false estimates. 


Get none but real ideas. 


Everything comes to him who waits the least, 


You are liable to miss your main chance in life if you have nothing saved up. 


= 
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TO FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA 


St. Georce’s Day 


ey 
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Dear NENA, 


St. George’s Day has come and gone, 
and brought with it the usual dissatisfac- 
tion as far as the St. George’s Society is 
concerned. Somehow or other the latter 
never seems to arrive at 2 form of enter- 
tainment that is successful enough to be 
taken as a pattern for future use, so the 
result is that they are always trying 
something new. -This year they decided 
to have a dinner, which is considered the 
last resource of any patriotic Society, as it 
is a feeble and lazy way of displaying 
patriotism. With the usual bad luck that 
attends St. George’s functions, the date this 
year fell on a Sunday, and a discussion 
took place as to whether it should be 
held on the proper day, or on a week-day. 
The proper day was chosen, which was 
considered highly improper by a large 
number of English people, some of whom 
wrote to the newspapers on the subject. 
It was eventually altered to a week-day to 
please those people who like to keep the 
Sabbath holy, so that the difficulty was 
amicably settled. But there was a much 
more difficult one, which still remains a 
sore point, namely, the fact that ladies 
were not included. Now, Nena dear, can 
you, by the biggest stretch of imagination 
possible, picture any healthy or well- 
organised patriotic society attaining any 
degree of success under such circum- 
stances, because I cannot. Why. even the 
Lancastrian Society, which is only a 
subsidiary one, with a much more limited 
membership, recognises the importance of 
including ladies in its annual entertain- 
ment, and never fails to have a yearly 
social gathering in which the latter are 
invited to take part. Why they were 
excluded from the dinner-party I know 
not, but a great many are glad to 
have an excuse to stay away, and thus 
save an item of expense. I notice that 
only about one hundred and fifty guests 
are expected to take part. Just think of 
the difference between that number and 
the number of guests entertained by the 


Scotch Society, which never has less than 
a thousand guests, and have had as many 
as fourteen hundred, whilst the Irish St. 
Patrick’s Society entertained between four 
and five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
at their last annual gathering. The St. 
Andrew's Society carry out a stereotyped 
form of programme on St. Andrew’s Day 
every year, which is always a financial and 
social success, then they also give a 
Scottish Concert which is a great help 
to their Charity Fund. The Irish Society 
after many experiments appear to have 
arrived at a satisfactory solution, by giving 
a dance, concert and supper on St. Patrick’s 
Day which enables them to introduce 
Trish dances, songs and other things 
emblematical of the land of the Shamrock. 
As for the American part of the community, 
the American Volunteers give a big Ball on 
the anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, 
which includes about a thousand guests 
yet the American community only numbers 
about a tenth of the British population. 
There is no reason that I can see, why 
St. George’s Society should not give an 
English Ballad Concert, or re-produce one 
of the old English Plays in the theatre for 
the benefit of their Charity Fund. Yet 
they don’t. Nor is there any valid reason 
why they should not have a very successful 
annual gathering if they would only go about 
it properly, and get the patriotic support that 
is to be gained by unanimous combination. 


THE CORONATION 


Every one is very eager and willing to 
take part in the Coronation festivities which 
are expected to be very grand and worthy 
of the occasion. I only hope the weather 
will be all right as it will make a tremen- 
dous difference if it is not. 

Messrs. Weeks & Co., I notice, have 
anticipated the event by importing a very 
comprehensive selection of bunting, with 
which I expect the Settlement will be more 
or less covered. : 

Yours as ever, 


Dutcie. 


BY BELLE HEATHER 


f HOTEL KALEE ie 


Ty HERE is no more convincing sign of 
the vast strides Shanghai has made 
during the last twenty years, than 

Kalee, which has evolved from quite an 
unpretentious little private boarding-house 
containing a dozen rooms or so, into the 
most commodious and up-to-date Family 
Hotel in the Far East. 


CGaSSUIESSS 


12 Nanking Road. Even in those early 
days it ranked as one of the most 
comfortable and select boarding-houses in 
Shanghai, and has consistently kept up 
this reputation ever since, until to-day the 
name of Kalee is familiar all over the 
Orient, and is a distinct credit to the 
indefatigable efforts of its founder. After 


os 


OUTSIDE VIEW OF KALEE HOTEL 


Many boarding-houses have come and 
gone since Kalee was first instituted in 
1887 by Mrs. G. A. Clark in the premises 
at present occupied by Nabholz & Co., in 


the 


a few years latter found No. 12 
Nanking Road was not nearly large 
enough, .so removed to No. 17 Nanking 
Road, which is at present occupied by 
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ENTRANCE HALL 


Messrs. Vernet the 


Flora, etc. 


& Co, Shanghai 
SITUATION 
In 1897 Mrs. Clark resulved to extend 


her business still further, and removed to 


the present building which was erected for 
her in 1904, the foundation stone being 
laid by H.E. Kung-pao. The 
site was carefully chosen with a view to 


Sheng 


convenience and comfort, as it is central 


THE LOUD 
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PRIVATE DINING-KOOM 


and near the trams, yet removed from the 
noise of the 
thoroughfares. 


traffic in the principal 
It is also conveniently near 
the best foreign shops, theatres, banks, 
post offices, Custom House, and jetties. 


Mrs. Clark was sole proprietress for two 
years, after which the business was con- 
verted into a limited company. Dr. 
McLeod, Mr. Lemke, and Mr. Hansen 
being directors. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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THE PUBLIC ROOMS 

On the left of the lofty entrance hall 
is the lounge, which is very light and 
bright and well ventilated, as it has a glass 
roof besides numerous French windows. 
In the winter time it is well heated by 
stoves and in the summer it is kept cool 
by a plentiful supply of electric fans. 
Next to it are the billiard and reading- 
rooms, both of which are fitted up with 
suitable furniture. 


SINGLE BED-ROOM 


On the right of the entrance hall is the 
principal dining-room, which occupies the 
entire depth of the building, and can 
accommodate two hundred and fifty guests. 
Beyond this is an anti-room which is used 
as a private dining-room, and on the next 
floor is a comfortable drawing room, in 
which there is a grand piano. 


THE PRIVATE ROOMS 


The private rooms are said to be the 
most commodious and best furnished rooms 
in the Far East. Most of them are large 
and lofty, and nearly every bedroom is 
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supplied with a practical writing desk, a 
comfortable couch, and several easy chairs. 
The sitting rooms have also been given 
a comfortable home-like appearance, as 
they are better furnished than hotel rooms 
generally are. There are several exceeding- 
ly nice suites of rooms, which are always in 
demand, more especially those which over- 
look the Cathedral compound. 
room has a separate bath-room attached, 
and is supplied with hot and cold water, 


Every bed- 


OTHER CONVENIENCES 


Each floor is furnished with _fire- 
extinguishing apparatus, and as a 
further precaution there are six fire 


escapes, with red letter indicators in the 
corridors. 

In the winter time the rooms and 
corridors are all supplied with stoves or 
grates, and in the summer time electric 
fans are used to keep the atmosphere cool. 
There is a convenient lift and most of 
the rooms are provided with a spacious 
verandah. 
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SITTING-ROOM 


DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS THE STAFF 


The kitchens and pantries are furnished The working staff consists of 120 native 
with all the most up-to-date appliances and servants who are under the immediate 


careful supervision insures everything that supervision of Mr. Mildner, the manager, 


is necessary to healthful cooking. who has the assistance of three other 


THE PRIVATE BAR 
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A SECTION OF THE DINING-ROOM 


foreigners, Mr. Hahnel, the dining-room class of guest entertained, some of whom 
steward, Miss Kaiser, the house-keeper, have lived there as resident boarders for 
and a book-keeper, also a Chinese butler. over six years. ‘There is at least one guest 


THE GUESTS now residing in the hotel who was a 
Kalee has always been distinguished for boarder in Mrs. Clark’s first private board- 
its home-like qualities, and the superior ing-house, and like many others, I have 


THE BILLIARD-ROOM 
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returned after a spell of thirteen years’ 


I confess I find 
much relief in allowing someone else to 


house-keeping. must 
shoulder my house-keeping responsibilities, 
and am not at all surprised at the number 
of people who choose to live in boarding- 
houses, rather than undertake the worry and 
responsibility of running a private house. 


MRS. CLARKE 


To Mrs. Clarke must be 
given a large meed of the 
honour and credit attached 
to the establishing of Kalee, 
it attained 
was only accomplished with 


as the success 


a great deal of hard work 
of a persevering nature that 
is not often met with in men 
out here in the-Far East, 
and is rarely found in women 
have lived for any 
length of time in Shanghai, 
as the climate is not favour- 


who 


able to dogged application 


or progressive enterprise. 
Everyone who stayed in 
Kalee whilst Mrs. Clarke 


took an active part in the 
management, knows of the 
unfailing consideration she 
gave her guests, and her 
tireless efforts to do every- 
thing in her power to make 
them comfortable and happy. 
Of recent years 


spent most of her time at 


she has 
Chinhoza near Ningpo, where she has a 
delightful country house, and entertains 
her old friends and enjoys a well-earned 


rest. She pays fleeting visits to Shanghai, 


where she alway Ives a warm welcome 


from her numerous friends. At the present 
time she is travelling in Japan. 

THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 
is now undertaken by Mr. Mildner, who 


spares no. efforts in keeping up the high 
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reputation of the hotel. After he took over 
the management from Mr. Hundertmark, 
the former manager, many alterations were 
instituted which have added a great deal 
to the comfort and popularity of Kalee. 
First there was the extension of the dining- 
room, and later on the addition of the 
lounge, Then followed the enlargement 


BATHROOM 


of the billiard-room and the introduction 
of a private bar for residents only, also the 
addition of ten bed-rooms, two handsome 
private dining-rooms for large or small 
parties, and a toilet saloon for gentlemen. 
Neither trouble nor expense have been 
spared in keeping the furmture and fixings 
in good repair, and recent alterations made 
in the kitchen department by Mr. Mildner 
has brought Kalee into the front rank 
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amongst the hotels of the Far East, as far 
as food, comfort, and convenience are 
concerned. Mr. Mildner has several other 
improvements in view which he hopes 
soon to bring into effect, one of which is 
to substitute a bigger and more up-to-date 
lift for the present one, whilst another 
is to do away with the electric light 
department, and get electric power from 
the Municipal Council. 

Mr. A. Mildner was born at Colmar, 
Alsace, in 1874, and has an extensive 
knowledge of hotel management, which 
covers a period of seventeen years. When 
he left school he was apprenticed by his 
father to the Hotel Bellevue at Triberg, 
after which he went to Switzerland, 
France, and England, where he learned 
the practical part of his business by filling 
the positions of waiter, clerk, book- 


keeper, and cashier, after which he filled MR. A. MILDNER 
Ma er, Hotel Kalee 


the following responsible positions :— 
Hotel Metropole, Dieppe, as Chef de Faehrhaus, Hamburg, as chief accountant; 
Reception; Hotel Avenida Palace, Lisbon, Sanatorium Hohenhonnef, as assistant 
as Chef Econome; Saloon Boat Restaurants _ manager; and Hotel Hydropathic, Peebles, 
Lucerne, as manager; Uhenhorster, as manager. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF A FIRE PLUG 


Tue motorist is commonly supposed to be human, but not necessarily humane. 
With him the killing of chickens is a pastime, and the maiming of pedestrians a fine art. 
He has no speed-limit, and leads a fast life with little to chau-fer it. He has more brass 
than his machine, and a double molar has less nerve. 

He has three lives: the life he lives, the life he takes in his hands, and the life he 
ought to serve in gaol. 

MOTORIST’S RULES 


Which he never breaks, except when he is in the hospital, such as : 
Never go slow under any circumstances. 
Never blow the horn except in front of a church. 
Never be on time. 
Never show intelligence or look pleasant. 
Never take a curve or more than two wheels—it is unprofessional. 
Never slow down in time—it looks timid; while stripping the gears is 
spectacular and gives the impression of presence of mind. 
Never take another man’s dust unless it’s of the pocket-book variety. 
Never learn road rules. 
Always be satisfied with your machine, and find fault with all others, 
A good motorist will always smoke cigarettes while filling the gasoline tank, 
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Investment 
A good investment brings with it a feeling 
of financial safety. It excludes worry and 
relieves the investor of all anxiety for to- 
morrow. 
* * * 


“WHEN money is scarce it is the time of 
all times that it should not be hoarded. 
While it is perfectly proper to become 
economical, all surplus money should be 
deposited in good banks or invested in 
sound securities. 

“People should know what sound invest- 
ments represent, their affiliations with 
progress and prosperity, and their direct 
bearing upon the comfort and independence 
of wage earners. Our railroads, public 
utility and industrial corporations—in fact, 
the bone and sinew of every industry 
are dependent upon sound investments. 
Municipalities and Government itself rest 
upon this solid foundation. It takes money, 
the money of individuals collectively, to 
finance and maintain all of these interests.” 

These words are now repeated because 
tbey seem to adapt themselves to the 
present situation; not that people must buy 
securities in order to ease their consciences. 
On the contrary, to crush out the earning 
power of dollars by withdrawing them from 
banks, or by failing to employ them through 
the purchase of legitimate investments, 
especially when money is so sorely needed, 
reflects other than a desire to contribute 
to the restoration of business 
conditions. 

When currency can be sold at a profit, 
the same as any other commodity, people 


normal 
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are tempted to part with it, for the reason 
that hoarded money earns no interest, and 
is a source of uneasiness and worry to 
those possessing it. The story is told of 
one man who took out $40,000 in cash 
from his tin box in a safe deposit vault ; 
another, of a woman who was found to 
have $70,000 in crisp bills, and, still another, 
of a man who drew a considerable sum of 
money from his bank, tucking it away in 
the inside pocket of an old coat in his 
closet athome. His judgment in selecting 
such a secure place for its safe-keeping 
might have been prudent, if he had not 
overlooked taking his wife into his con- 
fidence. As it was, the good woman 
innocently sold the garment, money and 
all, to a dealer in second-hand clothes for 
the munificent sum of fifty cents ! 


& 
Enjoy Life 


Fortune favours those who work as if 
they expected to succeed without tt. 


* * * 


Many business men, instead of relaxing 
completely when they retire at night, begin 
to plan and perform their next day’s work 
mentally, anticipating in connection with 
it, all sorts of difficulties and troubles 
which never come. They go to sleep with 
a troubled, anxious mind, and wearing, 
grinding, exhausting mental processes go 
on during sleep. ‘The result is that instead 


of feeling refreshed and vigorous in 
the morning, they wake up tired and 
exhausted. 
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These men ruin their minds for real 
creative work, and destroy their ability to 
grasp opportunities and seize situations 
efficiently. By constantly anticipating 
their business, thinking about it out of 
business hours, they that mental 
freshness and buoyancy of mind which make 
a man resourceful, inventive, and original. 


lose 


Learn a lesson from happy, care-free, 
childhood. See the abandon with which 
a child gives himself to the joy of life. 
‘There are no “ifs” or “buts” or “where- 
fores,” in his bright sky. No care-filling 
thought of time or money haunts his 
vision ; he simply gives himself up to the 
passing moment; enjoys himself unsha- 
dowed by dreams of what is to come. 

This does not mean that we should 
never plan for to-morrow or have pleasant 
anticipations of things that are to come. 


* 


Ler not soft slumber 
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It only means that we should not so focus 
our eyes and attention on the future, and 
be so absorbed in anticipation of to- 
morrow, that we get nothing out of to-day; 
that we lose its pleasures, its opportunities, 
and its joys. 

It is not intended that we should always 
live in anticipation. Imagination, that 
blessed faculty, was given) us as an oc- 
casional retreat from suffering, from trying 
conditions, a retreat to which we can fly 
and get a better outlook on life, which we 
can refresh minds and renew our 
fancies. 

Living too much in the imagination 
makes life seem dry and dreary. It makes 
our vocations drudgery instead of 
delight which they were intended to be. 
It destroys our power for enjoying the life 
that now is. 


our 


the 


* * 


close your eye 


‘Till you have recollected thrice 

The train of action through the day : 

Where have my feet chose out the way? 

What have I done that’s worth the doing ? 
What have | said that’s worth the saying ? 
What know I more that’s worth the knowledge ? 
These self enquiries are the road 

That leads to virtue and to God, 


* 


* * 


“All the great work in the world is simply doing the best that is in us.” 


A SNAPSHOT OF HOUSEBOATS NEAR THE ROWING CLUB 


which 


landed at “Tandjong Priok,” 


oe 
it is the port of Batavia, on the 26th 
ss : 

of January ‘“‘or thereabouts’ 


use the 


; and to 


expressive if none too elegant 
language of the Western plains of my 
native country, “it didn’t appeal to me 


none whatsoever.” My morals(?) have 
been going to rack and ruin ever since, 
because I can’t learn Malay swear-words 
fast enough to keep up with the local 
demand. 

The first man I met spoke English (?) 
because he had been trained to it in order 
to be able to charge double 
prices in English for every 
thing he did for you, as 
the vara avis of the island. 
Every time you drew his 
attention off of 
another victim 
long enough to 
ask when the 
next train would 
leave for Bata- 
via and Woltey- 
rodon, it 
you one guilder; 
which, being 
reduced to “little 
old U.S.A.” 
ney (I haven't a 
got out of that 
habit yet), means 


cost 


mo- 


“forty cents.” I had sunk in spirits some- 
what under the glance of his lordly eye, 
and was feeling more “like ¢hirty cents 
so I asked him 


meant. He 


if that wasn’t what he 
asked a few 


questions of the coolies who were mis- 


turned and 


RAM BLES IN JAVA 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. D. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’'S PALACE IN THE BOTANICAL 


2. VOLCANO AT MT, SALAK, BRUIT: 


handling my baggage, in choice Malay ; 
and then replied:—‘‘Two gulden, please.” 
‘The market seemed to be rising, so I 
subsided; and you can believe me, every 
time he addressed me after that, I put my 
finger across my lips and made the deaf- 
and-dumb sign. 

The next man was a customs official, 
who spoke Dutch fluently while putting 
extradition marks on my baggage; but 
when I explained in choice Americanese 
that I couldn’t speak Dutch as well as I 
did when I was a bey, but that I wanted to 
get my “lug- 
gage” (I always 
say “luggage” 
when I want 
to appear 
travelled and 
experienced) 
to the Hotel 
des Indes 
FP D:Q:"5,, DE 
lapsed 
French, 
plained that he 
was an “Ome- 
lette Fran- 
aise”, or some- 
thing like that, 
and wound up 
in carefully 
chosen Eng- 
lish : —“ Forty-five gulden, please.” After 
that, no man, woman, or child could get 


into 
ex- 


> JAVA 


me to open my lips until I reached the hotel 
and sent a boy out for a Malay dictionary. 

That boy had just been killing time 
waiting for one of my sort to come along 
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though ; and charged me for the hire of 
a “krota” (cart) to bring the dictionary 
home in, though it weighed exactly three 
ounces. Since then, I’ve been going around 
in a “sarong” and a bright coloured 
head-piece, talking ‘‘pidgin” Malay to 
keep the evil spirits off; and every time 
I see a man approaching with that 
“T-Am-The-Official-Guide” air, as if his 
sole ambition in life was to help aspiring 
tourists through the ropes, I “duck”! I 
suppose Java ¢s “The Tourist’s Paradise” ; 
but if it 2s, it’s on the principle that the only 
heavenly life is the life of selfimmolation 
and sacrifice. 

I always explain every where I go in 
the East, now, that I am not a tourist, 
but a ‘ business-man,” out here strictly on 
business; that I have been here many 
years; and that I expect to die and be 
“planted” here; but you can almost see 
them “ wink the other eye.” I suppose my 
natural business acumen isn’t sufficiently 
well portrayed in my face; and I’m going 
to cultivate a more pronounced twang, and 
grow chin whiskers such as we associate 
in the States with the type of Yankee 
who sells wooden nut-megs for twice the 
price of the real thing. 
“Dreams” of mine! They say a real 
poet can never disguise himself; and I 
“sure am” the real thing in the poetry- 


Perhaps it’s those 


goods line, for they say no poet ever re- 
ceived proper recognition from the public 
until after he was dead—and I’ve had over- 
whelming evidences that I am not dead! 
Next to Hongkew, Batavia is about the 
most unattractive place I’ve yet seen in 
the East; but Woltevrodon, the “ upper- 
town,” where the residence and _ retail 
shopping districts are located, is very pretty. 
I was unfortunate with my photographic 
efforts there, on account of careless work 
in developing on the part of the party 
I took my films to for attention ; so that I 
have no really good views of Woltevrodon ; 
but that can be remedied on a later visit. 
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There is no such thing to be had in all 
Java, for love or money, as a film, as the 
climate is so moist that dealers will not take 
the risk of stocking them ; consequently I 
have been compelled to depend upon 
some old ones I brought with me from 
Singapore. This also has not tended to 
develop good views; but notwithstanding 
it, many of the later exposures have come 
out very nicely. After leaving Batavia, I 
was compelled to go through the interior 


THE WRITER ON HIS MOUNTAIN PONY 


at even worse than tourist speed, on account 
of business engagements in Soorabaia; and 
of course that is not the proper way in 
which to see Java or any other place with 
any degree of real satisfaction. 
some of the views I am sure will interest 
you; and I am consequently enclosing 
them. 


However, 


The first step, of course, was Bruitenzorg, 
where are located the largest and most 
complete botanical gardens in the world, 
and the palace of the Governor-General, 
Bruitenzorg being the capital of Netherlands 
India. It takes three hours to walk through 
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the gardens ; and as I had the misfortune 
to be laid up all morning with a crippling 
attack of neuralgia, and it rained practically 
all of the afternoon, I lost my three some- 
where along the way, and was consequently 
without “the price of admission” to the 
walking trip. I had time, however, to see 
more or less of the near-by features of 
interest, including a most remarkable 
collection of orchids, the far-famed Canary- 
tree Avenue with its hosts of clinging 
parasites, the curious “Gigelia pinnata” 
with its pendant “sausages” or sausage- 
shaped fruit, and the Governor's palace, 
which is located just within the gardens, 
and of which I am sending you a fairly 
good snapshot. 1am also enclosing you 
a view of the volcanic Mount Salak, taken 
from the window in my room at the Hotel 
Bellevue, though the day was so dark that 
the distant mountain is not as clear as I 
should like it to be. 

I was compelled to leave at dawn the 
following morning, on account of the 
brief time at my disposal, starting at six 
o’clock for Garoet, which was reached 
about five in the afternoon in the midst of 
the usual afternoon torrential rain of Java. 
This is the home of the Soendanese; a 
primitive native tribe speaking a dialect 
totally different from that of both Batavia 
and Soorabaia, I am informed (how reliably 
I cannot say) that in this comparatively 
small island of Java, there are roughly some 
two hundred different dialects spoken ; but 
the four principal ones, and the ones 
quite generally used are Malay, Javanese, 
Soendanese, and Mandari. The rain ceased 
about dusk, but of course there was not 
time in what remained of the day to do 
more than saunter through the curious 
little native shops ; then to bed to prepare 
for an early start in the morning, as any 
serious expeditions must be undertaken in 
the forenoon, in the Java of this season of 
the year, if you do not want the rain to 
spoil your day. 
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Starting before dawn (4.30) the next 
morning, I drove with some travelling 
companions in a “kreta” (half cart or 
carriage, half omnibus) for about two hours, 
to the typical little Soendanese village of 
Kiamis Pasir or Pasir Kiamis, where 
we mounted sturdy little mountain ponies 
for another ride of about the same length 
through richly tropical vegetation, to the 
rim of Kawah Manoek (“ Birds’ Crater”; 
so called because of the vast number of 
birds that perish in its sulphurous mud- 
pools). The road led us through coffee 
and rice and tobacco plantations, and is 
lined with every conceivable variety of 
fern; while the view of the surrounding 
country is far-reaching and freshly beautiful 
in the clear mountain air. Only the 
western wall of the old crater floor of 
Kawah Manoek remains in the arc-shaped 
ridge of Goeneng (Mountain) Kendang ; 
and to reach this, my pony frequently did 
some climbing almost straight up on his 
hind legs that would have done credit to a 
Japanese pole-balancer. 

Arrived at the rim of the crater (or 
rather, craters; for Manoek does not now 
possess the single large crater that most 
of those volcanic peaks present), our guides 
provided us with “waddys” or alpine 
stocks with which to feel our way over the 
sometimes very thin crust of grey lava-like 
clay, and started out, one ahead of us, 
and one in the rear, to explore the higher 
grades, the man in front testing the solidity 
of certain spots where a miniature geyser 
of sulphurous steam and mud had forced 
its way through the crust, sometimes direct- 
ly in the centre of a foot-path. In fact, 
you could drive your ‘‘waddy” through 
the thin crust almost anywhere, and run a 
little “sideshow” volcano all your own. 
The man behind, I soon found, was a 
stern and relentless guardian placed there 
to see that none of us strayed off of the 
beaten track into inviting regions behind, 
to fall into unsuspected improvised baths 
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of sulphur and mud. I started a small 
panic at one point, by venturing out over 
what looked like solid grey rock to get 
nearer to the largest pool or crater with 
my camera. Immediately there was more 
howling and exhortation in finished Soen- 
danese than you could compress into a 
standard guide-book on the endless charms 
of Java, the Wonderful; and then I 
discovered that my solid grey rocks were 
the usual grey mud or clay, which sunk 
pulpily under my feet, sending up a warning 
geyser of vapour, sulphur, and mud, to 
advise me that there was more where it 
came from if I was disposed to go down 
and investigate in greater detail. Needless 
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the eye, breaking out, rather, in a dozen 
different places, and in extremely sul- 
phurous and unprintable language, like a 
Shanghai rubber speculator when he 
thinks there’s no one listening. Like him 
also, it thinks it’s kicking up a deuce of a 
racket ; and so it zs in it’s own particular 
way ; but it seems to have no effect on the 
Garoet stock market. 

The trip down from Manoek was if 
anything more interesting than the upward 
climb, as the bridle path takes queer twists 
and turns at points, and at others drops so 
steeply down that my pony had to plant 
his feet against the bamboo beams laid 
cross-wise along it to give a foot-hold and 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE CRATER (KAWAH MANOEK) 


to say, I was perfectly willing to take its word 
for it, and decided that the results of my 
investigations from the top would sufficient- 
ly satisfy the demands of science. It was 
quite warm enough for me on top at the 
moment; and I found I wasn’t nearly so 
curious about that crater as I thought I 
was. 

I have taken several views of Kawah 
Manoek which may possibly interest you. 
It is not as imposing as the more generally 
visited Papandayan in the same district, 
but presents more of immediate interest to 


keep the earth from washing away, before 
he could bring his hind foot “front-side.” 
Behold me, therefore, perched jauntily on 
the extreme tip of his spinal column, 
ruminating on the rise and fall of man, 
and of the Spartan Dorians of ancient 
Greece, preparing to take graceful flight to 
a restful spot just back of his ears that I 
had picked out as the one I would prefer 
to alight upon if the gods so willed it. 
He proved to be a better “tumbler” than 
his rider, however, as he negotiated every 
step of the way with the aplomb of a man 
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selling rubber on the rise, and I saw him 
eating his noon-day meal, on our return to 
Pasir Kiamis, without any seeming need 
of a cushioned lounge. 

We got back to that most welcome 
haven of rest, finally; and though I had 
become attached to that sturdy little pony 
in several senses of the word, I was 
extremely pleased to be detached (zzth 
assistance, of course) and to sit me down 
(I speak, of course, in the language of 
poesy, in which a wide latitude is per- 
missible, and should here interpolate :— 
“theorectically speaking”) to a refreshing 
cup of tea and a comforting diet of toast 
and jam. Then back to the hotel in our 
“jaunting car”; and between you and 
me, I had never before realized how many 
angles 
I am sure this was the real thing, however, 
because it monopolized the “jaunting” on 
the way back. I was always an unselfish 
man ; and that cart seemed to enjoy doing 
the “jaunting” so much that I hadn’t the 
heart to put in a claim for my share. 

I suppose it is unnecessary to say that I 
rested from my labours that afternoon and 
evening; but I will say it, because the 
guide-books make it a point, I believe, to 
account for every moment of your trip 
through Java; probably because they fear 
that the English-speaking highwayman 
who meets the boat at Batavia may have a 
discouraging effect upon the average 
tourist, and his “gulden” may not get far 
enough into the interior to make it seem 
an unnecessary burden to carry about with 
him, Of course I am not an “average” 
tourist, and I’d have made that trip any- 
way, if only to be able to curse that 
highwayman fluently and_ sibilantly in 
Malay at its conclusion; but I am nota 
man to neglect my duty to my friends ; so, 
as I say, “I rested”! 

I had intended to visit the crater of 
Papandayan the following day; but I 
thought of the unnecessary cruelty to 


there are to a “jaunting car.” | 
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another one of those delicate little ponies ; 
and as most of the rest of the party had 
developed overnight, a languid ease of 
movement, and a slow graciousness in the 
art of sitting down that did great credit to 
the refining influence of Nature in her 
grander moods, I sacrificed my pleasure in 
the joys of mountain climbing, and went 
with them to the beautiful Lakes of 
Leles, about an hour’s ride away—by 
carriage (or “Milord” asa victoria is 
termed in Java). I would of course have 
preferred to keep on “jaunting”, as I had 
“got the habit” by that time, and was 
getting sort of “‘carelesslike” ; but the rest 
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of the party had developed a sudden and 
unaccountable sybaritic mood, and I 
yielded in my usual unselfish manner to 
their wishes. I had of course made a few 
casual inquiries of the proprietor, sort 
of “carelesslike”, as to whether there was 
not, in the village, such a thing as a 
conveyance that would accommodate all 
the cushions he could beg, borrow, or 
steal; but that was merely to let him know 
that I had been accustomed to travelling 
in “Milords” all my life, and was also in 
a sense the result of a certain scientific 
interest in the various travelling convey- 
ances of the country. I always make it a 
rule to study questions of that sort in any 
country I am in; and in the pressure of 
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other matters I had rather neglected it 
until my return from Kawah Manoek ; so, 
as I had a few moments of unemployed 
leisure and contemplation after that trip, 
I thought 1’d better attend to the matter 
while I had it on my mind. Of course, 
after I learned that a ‘“ Milord” was a 
recognized feature of the domestic economy 
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of Garoet, the question ceased to have any 
further interest for me. However, as I 
say, I am not a selfish man; and since the 
others seemed to feel an over-powering 
desire to ride in a modern vehicle that 
affords no novelty of sensation or of 
scientific or anatomical interest, I yielded, 
and we travelled to the lakes & /a M/1lord. 


[Zo be continued.| 
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A CONTRADICTION 
Sir F. Doyie said of the late Lord Houghton, who was a born epicure, ‘“ His 
exit is the result of too many enérées.” 
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OUR STEEPLECHASE EXPENSES 
By J. NiGHTINGALE 


Ripinc steeplechases in China is not nearly such an expensive sport as at home to 
judge by the following notes, which appear to take much of the gilt off the gingerbread. 
“Unless a jockey is engaged specially to ride at a certain meeting, or steers horses which 
he may train himself, if he is lucky enough to have any, he has to pay the costs of that 
expedition. They usually amount to a pretty large total, because railway fares, hotel 
charges, and innumerable minor disbursements run away with a great deal of money. 
Nor are things at all cheapened for racing men. ‘They are regarded as fair game for 
everybody who wishes to earn a trifle in excess of the scheduled price. 

A busy steeplechase jockey has additional charges to meet of which the outside 
public know nothing. For example, if he is riding two or three times a day, he will find 
it necessary to pay his valet about 30s. per meeting. Without the assistance of that 
attendant he cannot run through his programme to the best advantage. ‘l'hus, at the 
commencement of a steeplechase season, I entrust him with my breeches and boots, three 
saddles, weight-cloths, whip, etc.; he takes charge of them until the cross-country 
campaign ends. He conveys them to the various race meetings in different parts of 
England, paying his own expenses. He probably attends on two or three jockeys in 
regular practice, and there is no reason to doubt that he deserves all he gets. If only 
he does not lose it all by backing horses ! 

We must remember, again, that well-known steeplechase jockeys are asked to give 
a variety of promiscuous tips at the races, and it is not always prudent to refuse. 
Somebody whom they know happens to be “ broke”; what is wanted is a small sum to 
set him on his legs once more, so that he may “knock corners off the metallicians,” 
How can we decline to aid in the furtherance of that laudable ambition? ‘The point is, 
however, not to give away what you are likely to want yourself, and nobody knows what 
he is likely to want till the numbers go up for the last race and he has nothing to bet 
with, How nice it is then to meet a friend who is a friend in need, not in a rage at 
being petitioned to lend a sovereign or two till the weather breaks!” 
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The Late Dr. L. P. Marques 


R. L. PEREIRA MARQUES died 
D in Macau on the 5th March and was 
buried amid the deepest manifesta- 

tion of regret on the 7th March. He was 
born in Macau on the 27th September, 
1852, and was the son of Commendator 
Lourenco Marques and Lady Anna Josepha 
Pereira Marques. He received his early 
education in the Jesuits College, Macau, 
and was sent to Lisbon (1871) where he 
was under the Jesuits at the Campolide 
College. Thence he went to the King 
and Queen’s College, Dublin (1873) where 
he obtained his diploma (1878). For 
sixteen years from 1878 to 1895 he served 
the Hongkong Government as Assistant 
Superintendent Civil Hospital, (1880), 
Lock Hospital (1883), 
Medical Officer in charge of the Cholera 
Hospital, Superintendent Victoria Gaol 
Hospital (1887), in all of which posts he 
served so well that he was highly men- 
tioned by the Governor in a despatch 
(1883). He was one of the most pains- 
taking of men and the possessor of the 
kindest of hearts. He was known as the 
Father of the Poor and the Destitute. 
His time and money were always given to 
the needy. He was well liked in 
Hongkong that when he left the colony 
for good to reside in Macau a steamer was 
specially chartered to convey him there 
(1896). He received an address with 950 
signatures, previous he also 
received addresses from the different com- 
munities of the Far East. He took part 
in the celebration of the tercentennary of 
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three times he was given charge of the 
Municipal hospital, twice in the outbreak 
of the plague and once in cholera. His 
services on these occasions were given 
gratuitously but the Portuguese Govern- 
ment recognised his many services by 
honouring him with the Order of Christ 
and the much coveted Order of Torre e 
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LATE DR. L. P.. MARQUES 


He 
scientific and medical societies. 


member of several 
One of 
his last acts of kindness of heart was when 


Espada. was a 


he threw his house open to receive the 
Sisters and the pupils to protect them 
from the sailors and soldiers who revolted 
in Macau. 


her purchases, deposited them in 

a bag, along with a thick bundle of 
specifications she was taking home to type, 
a text-book on Pitman’s Shorthand and a 
copy of the “Lady of the Lake”. She closed 
the door of Bianchi’s, where she had bought 
some macaroons for tea, and stood for an 
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instant contemplating the pouring rain 
before getting into her rickshaw. Behind 
her was the lighted shop window showing 
its fancy cakes, in front of her the turmoil 
of the hour when business has just ended. 
Dorothy put up her umbrella. It was a 
horrible evening to be out. Men and women 
buttoned up to the chin and hidden behind 
the hoods of rickshaws passed along in an 
endless stream. Cars’on the Nanking Road 
were packed to the step with dripping 
mackintoshed travellers, and carriages and 
motor-cars hurried by with their burdens of 
men and women all eager to be home and 
out of the everlasting drip pattering down. 
Dorothy Linton contemplated it all through 
her pretty wide-open eyes and was, as 
always, a little afraid. To her outport bred 
sensibilities there was something terrible 
about this mad stampede for home. Evening 
after evening as she treaded her way 
through the narrow streets that stretched 
from the office where she typed, to the 
dingy house where she “boarded” she had 
watched it with fascinated eyes. She turned 
into a narrow street occupied principally 
by boarding-houses, and paused at the 
door to let the water run from her umbrella 
before entering the tall house. ‘Through a 
doorway that led to the pantry was wafted 
a smell of the forthcoming dinner. 


In the hall Dorothy stood looking over 
the letters and papers which had been 
placed on the table during her absence, 


‘There were two for her, one, a package 
in a long brown envelope bearing an 
English stamp, she took it with a peculiar 
sinking feeling that should have been 
familiar owing to the several times she 
had experienced it. Her story! They 
had sent it back. She had failed again. 
She had hoped that her story of Chinese 
life would catch the fancy of an English 
editor. 

The hand-writing on the other envelope 
was only too familiar. She knew before 
she broke the seal what would be in it, 
entreaties, cajoleries, and arguments as 
to why she should give up this wearing 
fight of making her own way, and come 
to someone who signed himself ‘“ Always 
your faithful Jack.” 

Sighing again, Dorothy prepared to climb 
her two flights of wearisome stairs that 
led to her room. Half-way up, a light 
laugh and the odour of tobacco told her 
that the “Bachelor Maids” on the first 
floor were holding a tea-party. The door 
of their sitting-room stood open. 

The oldest Bachelor Maid, known as 
Nina, was paging M.S.S. at the same 
table where the ‘Little Doctor” from the 
second floor— who was working at a practice 
amongst Chinese women—was making tea. 
_ Nora, the quiet Bachelor Maid, stood 
with her back against the portiere that hung 
over the door that led to their bed-room, 
She looked tired out. The portiere was 
brown ; so were her dress and hair. She 
had come to Shanghai as a travelling 
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companion, because her health was 
delicate and she had stayed on teaching 
music and doing confidential typing, and 
incidentally she designed menu cards, 
calenders, etc., and sent them home. 

“Good evening,” she said as Miss 
Linton looked hastily in. “Good evening,” 
chorused Peggy and the ‘Little Doctor.’ 

But Dorothy hurried down the corridor 
to her room and entered. It was almost 
dark, and smelt musty, She dropped all 
her things at once and collapsed on the 
couch in her damp clothes. She was sick 
at heart, cold, wet and weary. A few 
bitter tears gushed forth and rolled down 
her cheeks, but she hastily wiped them 
away, turned on the light, and made 
herself a cup of tea from a spirit kettle. 
‘Then she bathed her face and changed 
her gown, hanging her damp clothes out 
to dry. 

She went down the stairs and knocked 
at the door of the Bachelor Maids’ room. 
‘The quiet ‘Bachelor Maid’ opened it and 
gazed at her inquiringly. 

“T want to see Miss—er—Nina,” she 
stammered. 

“Come in,” she said politely, and 
pulling aside the brown portiere she 
revealed a box-like dressing-room and Nina, 
the literary Bachelor Maid, standing before 
the mirror, powdering her face. 

“Oh,” protested Miss Linton, the colour 
mounting to her “T didn’t 
know or 

Nina laughed—a frank laugh, as she 
stuffed the puff into the box. 

“That’s all right,” she said easily, and 
cleared a chair for her to sit down, “I 
am going out,” she explained, ‘but we 
can talk as I get ready, if you don’t mind.” 

Miss Linton studied the pattern of the 
rug on the floor. She had only spoken 
casually to the Bachelor Maids during her 
short stay in the boarding-house and felt 
embarrassed. At 
haltingly. 


cheeks, 


last her words came 
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“Mrs. Grundle told me you wrote 
stories and I have since seen some in the 
weeklies and admire them very much. 
I too have aspired—to write, But I have 
no influence and I know scarcely anything 
about the literary markets. I have sent a 
few stories about China, home, but my 
work does not seem to sell. I thought, 
perhaps, you could give me a little advice.” 

“What is your bent?” mumbled Nina, 
her mouth full of pins. 

““My—what did you say?” 

“Your tendencies. Do you write ad- 
venture, love, detective, or historic stories?” 

“T don’t think I have any particular 
tendency,” answered Dorothy, after a 
pause. 

Nina wriggled out of a Asmono, and 
slipped on a bodice that would have been 
improved by the application of a hot iron. 

“You'll have to hook my dress,” she 
announced irreverently presenting her back 
to Miss Linton, ‘Nora is ‘Trammerie- 
ing.’ She heard that thing at a concert a 
month ago and has played it every day in 
the week, and twice on Sunday ever 
since.” 

The quiet Bachelor Maid smiled over 
her shoulder and said nothing. 

During the hooking up, Nina continued: 
“JT suppose you have already received 
‘The Editor's regrets’ or you wouldn’t be 
so down-hearted. Well, T’ll tell you what 
we'll do. If you are going to be in 
to-morrow night I'll run in, and we'll go 
over some of your stuff and see what the 
trouble is. Then I'll give you the benefit 
of my humble advice. Will that do?” 

“Thank you so much, you are very 
kind,” answered Dorothy rising. 

Nina laughed—* Wait till I’ve finished 
with you,” she warned. 

Dorothy’s eyes were roving over the 
incongenial quarters of the girls’, cram- 
med with canvasses, sketches, papers, 
piled up on a desk of black Japanese 
carved wood, half faded flowers in silver 
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vases, shabby silk cushions and rugs— 
a curious blend of extravagance and 
ingenious makeshift. 

“Don’t go yet,” Nina was saying, ‘my 
escort won't be here for ten minutes, and 
it takes my mind off Nora’s playing to 
talk to someone.” 

But Miss Linton insisted on taking her 
departure, murmuring something about 
some typing to be done for the next day. 

“Till to-morrow night then,” said Nina, 
opening the door. 


? 


+ * * 
The next evening found the oldest 
Bachelor Maid and Miss Linton sitting in 
the latter’s neat apartment midst a litter of 
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“Ship him off to another port or as a 
last resource make him fall in love. Then 
bring it over to my room and I will help 
you type it.” 

“You are very good,” murmured Miss 
Linton, 

“Good,” echoed Nina, “I don’t know 
about that, Miss Linton, but I want to be. 
After all one can’t help much; about the 
most one can do is to say ‘Keep at it’ 
and ‘Good Luck.’” 

“Then,” Miss Linton ventured hopefully, 
“you advise me to go on with it?” Nina’s 
eyelashes flickered, but she said steadily— 
“Of course, what else is there for you 
to do?” 


M.S.S. that were piled 
up on the bed, the 
table, the floor. 

“Some of them are 
pretty bad,” vouched 
Nina frankly. “Your 
style is too Adisenian,” 
“Does that mean that 
I have no ability?” 
faintly inquired Miss 
Linton, paling a little. 

“T didn’t say that,’ 
replied the other evasive- 
ly, “but it takes years 
and and you 
much of 


years, 
haven’t seen 
the world, have you? little tale 
though, ‘So the Folks Say’ is charming. 


This 


The man in it is real, alive, quite different 
from the others. Where did you get him?” 

The colour rose in Miss Linton’s cheek. 
“Tt was—someone I knew—long ago,” 
she said. 

“T see. Well you turned out a pretty 
little romance and I think the ‘Sphynx’ 
would probably delight in it. Try then 
anyway ; only I wouldn’t let that poor boy 
go crazy studying Chinese in Peking. 
Maybe some of your poor, dear readers 
may take up your story to read themselves 
to sleep, and think of their dreams!” 


D OF DREAMLAND 
EAD AND WILLOWS” 

After she had gone, Dorothy sat staring 
at the unwonted disorder of her room, 
thinking and wondering. 


* * * 


Some weeks later, Miss Linton sat con- 
templating the grey drizzle of spring rain 
from her window, with a heavy heart. She 
was discouraged, and just a little lonely. 
For one thing, she had expected a letter 
from her “always faithful Jack ”—and the 
‘Sphynx’ had taken no notice of the 
M.S.S. she sent them. Moreover, she 
had spent a tiresome and depressing day 
in office. 
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Through the walls sifted minor strains 
from a piano and she wondered if the 
quiet Bachelor Maid were still playing 
trammerie. Suddenly she roused 
from her melancholy reflections by a smart 
rap on the door. It opened and admitted 
Nina, who dropped upon the couch bed. 

“Nora has driven me out,” sive ex- 
plained, “so I have come to you. 
the story progressing ?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to progress at all,” con- 
fessed Miss Linton. “It won’t work out.” 

Nina nodded, ‘Don’t I know. It’s one 
of those depressing seasons when the very 
stones of the street cry out that all the 
tales have been told, and——- ” 

“ Hello everybody,” interrupted a cheer- 
ful voice, accompanied by a tatoo on the 
door. 

“‘Here’s a package for you, Miss Linton,” 
said the ‘Little Doctor’ entering, ‘I found 
it on the hall table, so brought it along.” 

“Any for me?” Nina, 
jumping up. 

“Yes, two, and bills, [ should say, by 
the look of them.” 

She went off laughing derisively. 

Nina tore open her letters, and scanned 
their contents—one was a bill, and the 
other a circular. Then she turned to 
Miss Linton; she was quite pale, but 
trying to smile. 

“You see, they have sent it back,” she 
said, as she held up the fateful long envelope. 

“So the Folks Say?’ What a shame. 
Did they say anything ?” 

Miss Linton spoke with evident effort. 

“They didn’t think it worth while to 
enclose the usual stereotyped slip.” 

She took up a pair of scissors and began to 
cut the cord that bound the other package. 

“This is from Jack,” she said. 

“Jack?” 

“Yes, he sends me Cloisonne and lace 

* sometimes and hope they will make me 
home-sick. They doa little. Look!” and 
she held up a pretty lace fichu. 


was 


How's 


exclaimed 
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“You lucky, lucky girl!” exclaimed Nina. 
But Dorothy was reading a note that had 
been tucked in the lace. 


“Oh, he’s coming to-morrow!” she 
announced in dismay. 
“You don’t sound as if he'll get a 


cordial reception.” 

“He won't. I’m very fond of him, 
though. TI have known him for years; but 
he doesn’t like the idea of my working in 
Shanghai and my ambitions to be indepen- 
dent. He makes fun of my ideas. He 
wants to—to——.” 

“Marry you I suppose,” finished Nina 
composedly. 

Miss Linton blushed. 

“Ts he the hero of ‘So the Folks Say?’ 
I guessed so. Why don’t you marry him, 
then? He’s asked you surely?” 

“For ten years at intervals.” 

“ Hasn’t he enough money, then?” 

“He hasa lovely house, and a thousand a 
year, I believe,” answered Miss l.inton cold- 
ly. Fora moment there was silence. Nina 
stooped and picked up a folded sheet of 
paper that was lying on the floor by her side. 
She opened it and began to speak, but 
stopped suddenly, and closed her lips 
tightly then she took it to the window, 
and read it by the fading light. 

Dorothy was paying no attention. Her 
hands were loosely clasped over her knees 
and her thoughts were far away. Nina 
finished reading, and stuffed the paper up 
her sleeve then turned to Dorothy. 

“T want to tell you something, Miss 
Linton,” she said, and her voice was queer. 
“It'll be hard for me to say, and harder for 
you to hear, but it’s this: When I told 
you the other day to try again and said 
success would come in the end, I—/ed. 
Success will xever come to you. You are 
not of the stuff of which geniuses are 
made! Like a poor victim who receives a 
knife thrust from a hand he has learned to 
trust,"—Miss Linton looked up, white, 
stupefied, unbelieving. 
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“Why—” she began. 

“For one thing you've started too late. 
You haven’t had the training. You don’t 
know life, nor people, nor markets, nor 


tricks of the trade. Your stories are 
laboured, and strained, and without 
sparkle. You'll never sell them.” 


“You—you are insulting. If this is the 
truth, why didn’t you tell me so before?” 
“Because—oh, can’t you see? It’s this 
lover of yours, makes all the difference. 
I never knew before you were working 
yourself to death from any other cause 
save desperate necessity. I did not 
dream you chose to doit. I lied because 
I was sorry for you. But I am not sorry 
for you any more. I think you are a silly 
goose—a fool.” 

Dorothy was gettingangry. “Thank you, 
don’t you think you had better—go now?” 

“No, I haven’t had my say out yet. 
There’s one good thing left for you— 
matrimony. You were made to take care 
of a house and fuss over flowers, and sit in 
a garden with needle work in your hands. 
You told me yourself that you were lonely 
here, and afraid. Then why don’t you 
leave it? Why don’t you go away with 
your Jack and let him make you comfort- 
able and happy for the rest of your days?” 

Dorothy sat silent, and Nina continued 
in exasperation, ‘‘Look at Nora and me. 
Do you want to grow into the type of 
homeless hybrid to which we belong? 
We're selfish, cynical, and lonely. Oh, 
yes,” she added, as the other made a 
movement, ‘*We have had opportunities, 
but in our independent arrogance we let 
We're 
older than you, Miss Linton—in years, 
in other respects, and you're a child 
to us, and it’s this lovely independent 
method of seeking a career that has made 
I suppose you think I’m an 
unfeeling wretch, but I can’t help it, and I 
don’t care much, if only you'll be 


1 


sensible ! 


them pass, and now we’re sorry. 


us so, 
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She stopped abruptly ; Dorothy still sat 
silent. After an embarrassing pause, Nina 
spoke again. 

“It's getting dark. Nora will be 
wondering what has become of me. 
Don’t hate me too hard, Miss Linton, 
and——” 

With an unsteady laugh she rose and 
left the room. 


THE QUIET BACHELOR MAID 


The quiet Bachelor Maid was sitting 
in a corner at her typing machine. 

Nina jerked open the door, slammed it 
behind her, and entered the room. She 
turned on the light and stood for a moment 
staring in disgust at the untidy room. 

“T wish I had never been born,” she 
said irritably. 

“What's the matter?” demanded Nora. 

“T’ve been over in Miss Linton’s room. 
I’ve broken her heart, and she will never 
forgive me as long as she lives. This is 
a sweet world,” she finished bitterly. 

“You might as well explain things 
a bit.” 

“T told her she was not a genius. I 
might have said she was not a lady, by the 
way she took it.” 

“But why? I thought——” 

Nina moved a chaotic pile of books 
and papers, and dumped herself down on 
the couch. The flexible hands of the 
quiet Bachelor Maid wandered automatical- 
ly over the keys of the typewriter. 

“Well?” she queried absently 
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“Did you get any post?” demanded 
Nina irreverently. ‘“ Miss Linton got some 
lovely lace from a man she calls Jack. 
He lives in Peking, and has a thousand a 
year, and has been begging her to marry 
him ever since she wore short frocks. 
There was a little note saying he would 
come to-morrow and ask her again. The 
luck of some people is stupendous,” 

“So that is what is the matter with you.” 
Nina suddenly sat up, drew a crumpled 
sheet of paper from her sleeve, and tossed 
it to Nora. 

“T picked this off Miss Linton’s floor,” 
she explained. ‘She dropped it without 
knowing, and she didn’t see it. Read it.” 

Nora left her machine and fished for the 
scrap of paper. She placed it on her desk, 
and read :— 


“Duar Mapam, 


“Although returning your story, ‘So 
the Folks Say,’ we by no means refuse to 
accept it, provided you comply with certain 
conditions named by us. ‘There are one 
or two points, concerning which, we would 
offer suggestion, ‘The end of your story 
seems too tragic to suit the average reader. 
It could be changed by altering a few 
pages. ‘Those four or five hundred words 
devoted to your hero’s death could be left 
out. They are well written, but not to the 
purpose of the story. 


“Yours truly, 


“THE EDITOR.” 

To Niss Dororuy Linton. 

The quiet Bachelor Maid read it over 
twice, then looked up coldly. 

“You might be sent to jail for that,” 
she said. 

“JT have put myself at your mercy.” 

“Don’t be flippant. Who are you to 
set yourself up as a court of judgment ? 
“How do you know that Miss Linton has 
not got genius in her soul?” 
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“When she writes the reams and reams 
of amicable nothings I have been going 
through in her room? When she can’t 
write a plot to save her life? Besides, she 
is over thirty.” 

“T don’t know anything about any of 
those things; but this editor—oh yes: 
every man, woman or child can tell one 
story. 7s story. Miss Linton has told 
hers in ‘So the Folks Say.’ It’s a pretty 
little tale, but it’s all she’s got to tell, 
She can only write well about that one 
man ; but itis all she has to say about him. 
She’s ten years behind the times. Her 
style is stilted, her ideas are out of date, 
and for all her thirty years she knows 
nothing—nothing whatever of life.” 

“Nevertheless, if I were you I should 
take back that which 1—borrowed !” 

“So should I, if I were an imaginative 
prig, prodded by a sense of duty!” 

Nina pulled open the French window and 
leaned over the verandah, Outside could 
be heard the rattle of rickshaws and the 
din and clatter of a passing tram screech- 
ing and grinding as it turned the corner 
of the road opposite, she looked into a row 
of back yards in which some noisy Chinese 
servants were squabbling with an amah, 
the quiet Bachelor Maid went to the piano 
and began to play softly. Summer was 
in the air—-a Shanghai summer, when the 
streets would be a hot glare, and the 
breathless nights spent between the walls of 
their box-like room would be intolerable. 
Abruptly she turned back to the window 
and leaned against its lintel. 

“T saw Dick Wayte the other day” she 
announced. “Did I tell you?” 

Nora played some wrong notes, then, 
after a pause, she said quietly—‘‘ You did 
not mention it.” 

“Well I did, he has just come back 
from home and is married. He asked 
how you were getting on. We had quite 
a long talk sitting in the Gardens. It was 
he who bought that little water colour of 
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yours which you sent to be sold by 
Willers. ‘That one with the lines under it. 
How did they go, Something about the 
end of Dreamland and the road of day. 
I shall always insist that was one of your 
best things. Dick said he had it in his 
den. He said that the old farmstead 
and the willows reminded him of a place 
near where you and he picniced on one of 
those sailing expeditions you used to make 
together. He wondered if you had done 
it from memory. I told him I didn’t 
We talked about old days—about 


” 


know. 
the time he and Tony took us to—— 

“Oh, I remember,” broke in the other 
girl wearily. “Those were good old days, 
what children we were, we were always 
quarrelling and making up, and borrowing 
money from each other. What crazy 
castles we used to build too—I wonder 
how things would have turned out if some 
brutal person had spoken the truth to 
us about our ridiculous ambitions.” 

The quiet Bachelor Maid went 
doggedly with her playing. “I wonder,” 
was all she said. 

“T couldn’t help thinking the other day 


on 
” 


” 


when I saw——. 

A crash of chords and Nora turned 
round abruptly. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Nina,” she said, 
“making up so many silly stories has 
affected your brain, I do believe. Dick’s 
perfectly happy, so am I—so are we.” 

“You're depressed to-night, that’s all, 
and want to unburden yourself of all your 
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imaginary woes. Let me give you good if 
ancient advice: Don’t.” 

Nina smiled and walked on to the 
verandah, “ Well I won’t,” she agreed, and 
once more contemplated the street below. 
Noises of trams, motor-cars, rickshaws, 
and shouting smote jarringly upon her 
ear and she dug her nails fiercely into 
the wood of the verandah rail A pause 
ensued, then at last she burst out, “This 
is a horrid way to live, you can’t deny it. 
Why Miss Linton does not see it, I can’t 
for the life of me understand. A place to 
eat and sleep and work in is all we possess, 
but not by any stretch of imagination can it 
be called home, Clothes in tatters and no 
time to mend them; going out in rain or 
snow, and nobody cares a straw. And we 
are not half men, nor sticks, nor gutta-percha 
automatoms, but women. And we're all 
alike at heart. We are made to be 
sheltered and cared for and loved, and 
we know it. What’s the good of it all, or 
the end? Oh I wish,——,” she turned, 
interrupted by the tearing of paper. 

The quiet Bachelor Maid was rising 
from the piano, in her hand was a little 
heap of carefully torn strips that had once 
been an editor’s letter to Miss Linton 

“There, I hope you are satisfied,” she 
said viciously. “I suppose, thanks to you 
poor Miss Linton, will marry her Jack. 
My head aches, I think I will go to bed.” 
two days later Miss Linton left. 

A. 
Tue Enp. 


a 
SAGE FINANCIAL SAYINGS 


Prices always look strongest at the top, 


* * 
He who never acts never makes. 
* * 


and weakest at the bottom. 
* 


* 


If you intend to sell on the next rise, buy only those securities which have a broad 


and free market. 


* * 


* 


If you associate with successful people and follow their lead, you are sure to succeed. | 


* 


Investment has breadth. 
more basic, than most men realise, 


* 


It assists the many in helping the few. 


Ls 
It is broader, 
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THE PERFECT HORSE é 
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Ey 
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DOVE? GCOVOUSGDOMoMe Ky 


o* 
i], HE perfect horse is an unknown and one or the other will depend in a large 
{ a = 

wy unknowable quantity, for however measure his utility and value. It must 


perfect judgment of his physical not, however, be forgotten that faults of 
conformation may be, it is impossible for conformation, although at all times objec- 
s of that serious 
experts to gauge with precision the absolute practical importance which the uninitiated 


the most astute and experienced of horse tionable, are not alwa 


and relative value of his many and various assign to them, for it frequently happens 
component parts. From a general view- that a good quality annuls a defect, or that 
point, it may be affirmed that all horses, one defect may be counterbalanced by 
however beautiful they may be, are still another whose influence is diametrically 
but a combination of ex 


ellencies and opposite. 


defects, and upon the predominence of the The following is a list of examples ;— 


POSITIONS ASSUMED BY A HORSE WHILST GALLOPING 


Defects. Corresponding Compensations, 

Too voluminous head nies . Neck rather short, well-muscled. 

Head too common ... fe --- Ears well-placed, eyes expressive, physiognomy 
bright. 

Neck too short =a me ». Head light, well-attached, withers prominent, 
shoulder beautiful. 

Withers thick and fleshy nee High in front, beautiful shoulder and good axes 
in front. 

Withers low ... ae : -. Hind-quarters powerful, fore-quarters light, good 


equilibrium, members strong. 
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Defects. 


Back long and sway-backed .. 


Back short and narrow 
Loins long... os 


Chest narrow 


Chest scarcely low enough 


Abdomen very voluminous ... 


Greyhound abdomen .. 
Breast rather narrow ... 
Breast somewhat wide 


Shoulder short 


Shoulder straight 


Arm short and too straight 
Forearm a. little short 


Forearm slender 
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Canon long and slender, tendons weak 


Croup a little short... . 


Croup a little oblique 


Croup a little narrow 


Croup too horizontal... 


Thigh too straight 


Corresponding Compensations, 


Croup strong, body muscular, loins short, well- 
attached ; abdomen small. 

Chest high and long. 

Body well-muscled, loins well-attached, ribs very 
projecting behind; croup oblique ; shoulder 
beautiful, fore-quarters light. 

Ribs long, very projecting backward; in ercostal 
spaces wide. 

Chest wide and long. 

Body short and strong, well-supported ; flanks 
short, chest spacious, members strong, 

Good condition, good appetite, firm, dense 
muscles, but not too nervous a temperament. 

Chest spacious, muscles dense, energetic, good 
anterior equilibrium. 

Body of rather small volume, gaits easy, not 
rocking, strong members. 

High in front, withers prominent, neck 
long, shoulder oblique and muscular, arm 
long. 

Body short, hind-quarters powerful, withers 
prolonged backward and high, neck long 
and straight. 

Shoulder long, oblique, muscular, 
neck and withers, good equilibrium. 

Beautiful shoulder, arm long, humero-radial 
angle large, forearm muscular. 

Shoulder and arm muscular, canon short, tendons 
well-detached, good anterior axes. 

Forearm wide, thick, muscular; members solid, 
muscular, good axes, neck well-carried, head 
light, high in front. 

Thigh rather low down, muscular, rather straight ; 
loins short, supported, well-attached, fore- 
quarters light, hocks good. 

Ischium straightened, thigh inclined, hocks 
good, axes regular, tail well-attached, croup 
long. 

Croup long, with sides inclined, muscular loins 
well-attached. 

Thigh long, little inclined, muscular; leg long, 
good axes, body a little long to avoid 
forging. 

Croup horizontal, leg long, inclined; good’ 
equilibrium, 


beautiful 


The Little Girl Who Got Out of Bed 
the Wrong Side 


HERE’S not a doubt about it, 
my dear—you got out of bed 
the wrong side this morning.” 
That’s what nurse said, as she looked 

at Nita and shook her head in the solemn 

manner that allowed of no contradiction. 

Nita fidgeted and shuffled with her feet, 
pouted and grumbled and then began 
to cry. 

“Dear, dear, what a cross little girl!” 
said mother, popping her head in at the 
nursery door ; “ whatever zs the matter?” 

“Tt isn’t my fault I’m cross,” said Nita 
sulkily ; “if baby hadn’t pushed me so, 
I shouldn’t have got near the edge of the 
bed and tumbled out. I didn’t want to 
get out the wrong side—-it was all that 
horrid baby, and now everyone pets her 
and scolds me!” 

“Ccme, Nita, you know you needn’t be 
cross unless you like. Besides, I don’t 
think it was all baby’s fault, for I heard 
two little people quarrelling some time 
before you tumbled out of bed.” 

But it was no use coaxing Nita. Cross 
she was and cross she remained the whole 
of the day, and nurse was very glad indeed 
when bed-time came, and her two little 
charges were tucked up for the night. 

As soon as the light had been taken 
away and the room was left in darkness 
Nita began to think. 

She was naturally a sweet-tempered little 
maiden, and she began to be sorry she 
had been so cross all day. Poor baby, 
how she had cried when Nita slapped her 
and told her she was a naughty girl! 

Nita’s soft little heart reproached her 


now, and she sat up in bed and kissed 
baby. 
“T’m so sorry,” she whispered, and 


baby kissed her back again and told her 
not to mind. “Only, Nita dear,” she 
added, “‘A/ease don’t get out of bed on the 
wrong side to-morrow.” 


Our Young : 
oe Corner 


Le tsk she ake ale ole, 


Then the little one rolled over on to her 
side and soon fell fast asleep. But Nita 
didn’t. She lay wide awake for a long 
time, wondering why the different sides of 
the bed should have such a different effect 
upon little girls, 
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What could be the matter with the wrong 
side? She determined to have a look, 
and, leaning over the edge of the bed, she 
saw the queerest sight imaginable. Instead 
of the green carpet, which covered the rest 
of the nursery floor, there was a little grass 
plot between the bed and the wall, and on 
this grass plot the queerest little figures 
you ever saw were tumbling about, playing 
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leap-frog and prisoner’s base and all sorts 
of games, They looked so funny that 
Nita could not help laughing, and, leaning 
alittle further over to get a better view, 
she lost her balance and fell plump into 
the midst of them. 

Oh, what an outcry there was! Hither 
and thither ran the little people in terror of 
their lives, till at length one of them, who 
bore a remarkable resemblance to Nita’s old 
Punch doll, cried out: ‘Why, I declare 
it’s that tiresome child who came worrying 
us this morning. I thought we had taught 


you a lesson, and that you wouldn’t be so 
anxious to come near us again.” 
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BARBARA PEARSON 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C, D. Pearson 


“What do you mean?” 

“Why, haven’t we pinched and plagued 
you all day? Didn’t Nixey and Pixey fill 
your shoes with prickles and drop cinders 
down your back, and didn’t we all try 
to make you as uncomfortable as we 
could?” 

“Then ¢ha¢t was why I was so cross all 
day,” said Nita; ‘but I never saw 
you teasing me. I 
uncomfortable.” 

“Of course you didn’t see us, stupid!” 
said the Punch doll, ‘‘ because we are 
invisible by day. But don’t you ever come 
annoying us again. Remember that the 


asked Nita. 


only knew I felt 


any of 
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wrong side of the bed belongs to me and 
my subjects, and I zvon’¢ have you disturb- 
ing us.. Come, Nixey and Pixey and Puck, 
we'll punish her this time so that she won’t 
come back in a hurry.” 

“Oh, please don’t! Please don’t!” 
cried Nita; “let me off this once and I'll 
never, never come again. I’m very sorry — 
indeed I am, but I didn’t know you lived 
here. Won’t you forgive me?” 

She looked so pleadingly at the Punch 
doll that even his hard heart couldn’t pep 
relenting, and he said gruffly: “Well, 
you really ave sorry, and perhaps didn't 
know any better, I’ll forgive you this time ; 
but be quick back into bed, or I won't 
answer for what my elves may do; they’re 
terrible fellows when they are roused.” 

Nita needed no second bidding, and 
scrambled back into the bed like a 
kitten. 

Oh, dear, how lovely it was to be safe 
between the sheets again! She breathed 
a sigh of relief, and in two minutes was 
sound asleep. 

When she arose the next morning, she 
was most careful to avoid the wrong side 
of the bed. She wouldn’t even look at it, 
in case Nixey and Pixey and the rest were 
watching her and should take offence. 

What is re, never did she 
trespass upon the country of those mis- 
chievous little people, and the consequence 
is that, when last I heard of her, she was 
known as “the little girl with the smiling 
face, who always got out of bed on the 
right side.” 


~~ 
The Happy Youngsters of Chinatown 


To the western eye the home life of 
a child in the Chinese settlements of 
America’s large cities would not seem 
to be a very joyful one. ‘The tenements 
are crowded, the stairw: are dark and 
narrow, and everywhere is the pungent 
Chinese odor, an indescribable mixture 
of opium incense from joss-sticks, and 
other evil ingredients. Yet no children 
get more fun out of life than the little 
inhabitants of Chinatown. 

mes don’t believe in our maxim, “Early 

» bed and early to rise.” ‘They stay 
ad with the grown people, listening to 
marvellous tales or romping in their queer 
games. If they are quite small, the nurse 
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ses them with wonderful stories about 
Star-Maiden” and the “ Heavenly 
*—the Milky Way. ‘They are very 
fond of nonsense rhymes, and have a kind 
of ** Mother Goose” of their own of which 
they never tire. 

One of their most popular jingles amuses 
them as much as ‘“‘‘This little pig went to 
market” does Trans- 
lated, it reads : 

“This little cow eats grass, 

This little cow eats hay, 
This little cow drinks water, 
This little cow runs away, 
This little cow does nothing except lie 
down all day. 
We'll whip her!” 

And with the last line the nurse playfully 
pats the baby’s small bare foot, to the 
little cherub’s huge delight. 

The larger children play with dolls and 
other toys, or with a queer set of blocks, 
out of which they build a kind of picture 
story somewhat after the style of an 
American child’s “ dissected puzzles.” 

After a Chinese boy is seven years old, 
ne begins to grow his queue, and soon 
finds it very useful in his games. One of 
them is called “Queue.” The object is 
to catch a boy with his queue down his 
yack instead of over his shoulder. The 
unlucky wight who becomes ‘‘It” recei 


our own children. 


a dozen slaps from his companions. ‘This 
oisterous yume causes great fun, and is 
dlayed wherever Chinese children assemble 
together. 

The little Chinese uses his pig-tail for 
reins when he plays ‘“ Horse,” and whips 
iis cat with it. His father often takes 
1old of it, instead of his hand, when they 
go for a walk. 

One of the favourite games for boys is 
“Man-Wheel.” Another is “ Blind Man,” 
which corresponds almost exactly with 
“Blind Man’s Buff.” They play “Shinny,” 
too—a game which resembles hockey. 
Fireworks are a great joy to the Chinese 
child, especially during the Chinese New 
Year festival. 

When Johnny Jones is dragged off 
reluctantly to bed at eight or nine o’clock, 
the day’s fun is just beginning for little 
Ah Sid and Hum Yuk. They generally 
stay up until midnight, or even later, 
playing their games and having all sorts 
of fun with the grown-ups. 


The Daisy 


A daisy slept in the meadow grass, 
Under the starry sky, 

Sleeping so calmly, with never a care, 
Sweet little wee “ Day’s Eye” 


Brightly the sun rises over the hill, 
Sending his beams afar. 

Sweetly he’s kissing the daisy so still, 
Wake ! little daisy star. 


The daisy wakes in the meadow grass 
Happy, contented and gay, 


Blushingly answers the sunbeam’s kiss 


Wishing him sweet ‘good day.” 
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Riddle-me-ree 


When has a 


QUESTION : four 
hands ? 


WER; When he doubles his fists. 


man 


TION: What animal took the most 
luggage into the Ark? 

Answer: The elephant, who had _ his 
trunk, while the fox and the cock had only 
a brush and comb between them. 


= 
The Right Way 


Gop’s way is the way for me, 
For it is right and true: 

I'll trust in him to help and guide, 
While His good will I do. 
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Quaint Sayings 

Att the class had been specially told be- 
forehand by their master—‘ Don’t answer 
unless you are almost certain your answer 
is correct.” History was the subject. 
“Now, tell me,” said the inspector, ‘ who 
was the mother of our great Scottish hero, 
Robert Bruce?” He pointed to the top 
boy, then round the class. There was no 
answer. ‘Ihen at last the heart of the 
teacher of that class leaped with joy. 
The boy who was standing at the very foot 
held up his hand. ‘‘ Well, my boy,” said 
the inspector, encouragingly, “who was 
she?” “ Please, sir, Mrs. Bruce,” 


*- 


A PUZZLER 


Auice toiled slowly up the stairs, paper 
and pencil in hand, ready to ask questions 
of the first person she encountered. Being 
just six, she was at the inquiring age, and 
endeavoured to make everybody’s life a 
burden to them. The first person she 
encountered was Bridget, the upstairs girl, 
“Pwease, Bwidget,” she piped, “gif me 
the letters of the alfabit.” Slowly and 
impressively Bridget complied. “ An’ now, 
Bwidget,” proceeded Alice, “ pwease gif 
me the letters vat aint in the alfabit.” 
3ridget thought. ‘hen she thought again. 
She was puzzled. Finally she said: —“ I'll 
tell ye to-morrow,” and went down to ask 
cook. 


Photo 
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A CHEERFUL GIVER 

Bosry’s father had given him a penny 
and a shilling, telling him that he might put 
one or the other in the church plate. 

“Which did you give, Bobby?” his father 
asked, when the boy came home fromchurch. 

“Well, father, I thought at first I ought 
to put in the shilling,” said Bobby, “ but 
then just in time I remembered. ‘The 


Lord loveth a cheerful giver,’ and I knew I 
could give the penny a great deal more 
cheerfully so I put that in.” 


Photo M. Shorrock 
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FOUR LETTERS 
Come, landlord, fill the flowing 
Until the ale...over 
For in this...to-night I'll... 
‘To-morrow.........to Dover. 
The missing words are in each case composed 
of the same four letters. 
What are the words? 
= 
ARE YOU OBSERVANT? 


An observer of animals states that a dog 
on commencing to wag his tail invariably 
starts by moving it towards the left. Is 
this so? 

= 
A FATAL OBSTACLE 

Brown : “ Do you know I’ve just heard 
from a chap who was in the boat that 
Oxford would have won the boat-race last 
spring if it hadn’t been for the bridge?” 

Wuire: ‘ What bridge?” 

Brown: “Cambridge, of course ; what 
d’you think ?” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY 


THE SONG OF THE SEASONS 


In the East the sun is rising; 
O’er the earth a mantle spreads, 
Of young and dewy sweetness! 
All the flowers lift their heads, 
Flinging back the golden sunbeams 
In the Spring’s clear vibrant morn! 
From the fields the cow-bells tinkle 
O’er a waving sea of corn; 
And my love is waiting for me ‘neath the oak tree by the spring 
Where the oriole is nesting, and the yellow hornets swing! 


Oh! The Springtime of a Lifetime is the happiest time of all; 
When the heart’s exultant music answers back the blue-birds’ call ; 
When the tryst beneath the oak tree, and the dew upon the flowers 
Are but the blending colours of the swiftly passing hours! 


It is Summer; and the fields are rich 
With swiftly rip’ning grain! 
There’s a faint delicious sweetness 
In the softly glinting rain 
Of a full mid-summer shower 
Laving plant and thirsting Earth! 
From afar, the voice of Labour 
Ripples forth in sudden mirth ; 
And my love is coming to me through the fields of waving grain, 
Face aglow with love full-fruited growing as the seasons wane! 


Oh! The Summertime of Lifetime is the time of life the best; 

When Springtime’s fruit is rip’ning e’er the sun sinks in the West; 
When the promise of the oak tree and the tryst beside the spring 

Was ripened to the richest fruit that Summertime can bring ! 


But tis Autumn; and the harvests 
Are filling store and bin! 

The long months of Spring and Summer 
Have brought their treasures in ; 

Tree and hedge are richly pencilled 
In a thousand blending hues; 

Swiftly, with the softened landscape, 
Falling twilight shadows fuse ; 

And my love is coming toward me o’er the stile beside the oak 
In the strength of ripened manhood that the distant Spring awoke! 


Oh! ‘The Autumntime of Lifetime is, of all the seasons rare, 
The time when Life and Nature lay their richest treasures bare ; 
When the promise of the Springtime, ’neath the oak beside the spring, 
Has become the dear fulfilment that the waning seasons bring ! 
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Still there’s Winter! 
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Ah! Dear Winter 


With your sparkling diamond flakes 
Of softly wreathing, falling snow 

Cov’ring all, till Nature wakes ; 
When the corn is in the husking, 

And my dear love by my side 
As we sit and con the seasons! 


None! 


Nay, NONE may be denied! 


No more he comes to meet me through the changing of the year! 


I sit at peace, my hand in his! 


Dear Winter, thou art not drear! 


Oh! The Wintertime of Lifetime hath e’en its riches too, 

When the long day’s work is finished, and we count our joys anew ; 
When Springtime, Summer, Autumn, fade in the distance dim, 

And the storehouse of dear mem’ries is laden to the brim ! 


Ah! 


Dear Life, thy seasons’ changes 


Hath each one some mem'ry dear! 
I know not sti. which one to choose 

Of all my rich-stored year! 
Perhaps the key to all is this: 

That beneath their changes wide, 
Each is like unto the other 

With my dear love by my side; 
And through the years, the memories 

Of Spring, High Noon, and Fall 
Are forever linked together 

By the keynote of them all. 


Aye! ‘The Springtime of a Lifetime, the Mid-Summer, and the Fall, 
The Winter when the day is done, hath each its subtle call ; 
But the passing of the seasons in their panoramic swing, 
Hath left us still, in mem’ry, ‘neath the oak tree by the spring. 


* 


THE 


You know that I’m dreaming, 
Always dreaming and thinking of past 
joys: 
Here—there. 
My swift pinions gleaming 
O’er places with love’s light shining brightly 
Ev'rywhere. 


But faint mem’ries linger, 

Where once in my flight I drank deeply 
Of you. 

A touch of your finger 

Sent a thrill to my heart, that awoke it 
Anew. 


Joun H. Dorian, 


* 


STORMY PETREL 


A wireless message 
Through the realms where calm reigns 
through all ages 
I'll send. 
Conveying a presage, 
It shall still Jove’s wrath, and the sages 
Shall rend. 


Hark ! the stormy petrel 

Lifts on his mighty wings thy form slender, 
Divine. 

His nest the azure sky, 

His talons in those who challenge that you 
Are mine. 


G. T. Murray, 


“* How fair is a garden amid the toils and passions 
of existence.” 


(Sybil—Lorpb BEACONSFIELD). 


* * * 


Gardens and Grounds 


, LTHOUGH every gardener should 
have at his elbow two or 


three 

good works on gardening which 
will supply him with every detail, it is 
impossible to follow closely the methods in 
home gardens, the ordinary resident in 


China has not the time to be in his garden 
all day long, nor does the climate in summer 
enable him to do much out of doors. He 
must, therefore, trust to his native 
gardener to carry out more or 
less intelligible instructions : soil, 
climate, and general surroundings 
are all against sticking to the 
fast of home 


floriculture ; the sun in China has 


hard and rules 
a much more powerful influence 
than at home, and plants can- 
not which 

The 


sasons is also more 


bear the exposures 
are so necessary elsewhere. 


change in s 


rapidly ex 


A great 
drawback, also is the short time 


Photo 
comparatively, that many flowers 

will bloom! some, like the roses, only last 
a fortnight or three weeks, and in the hot 
weather, it is extremely difficult to keep 
the beds full of flowers, besides the great 
moisture of Shanghai and extreme heat 
in summer, tends to make all plants 
grow very rank and coarse, and they 
require a good deal of staking and cutting 


back. 


2 
vw 


Generally speaking, we are about one 
month at spring time in advance of the 
similar month in England, for instance all 
our roses bloom in May instead of June, 
on the other hand the autumn lasts longer 
with us, bulbs and similar plants not being 
planted out till end of November, whereas 
in 


England they are got in early in 
November. 

A garden, is to use a slang expression, “a 
one man’s show,” there cannot be two 


persons to direct or contradictory instruc- 
tions will be constantly given; and there 
would be no continuity in management ; 
for this reason it is difficult to advise other 


D. Sato’ 
A GROUP OF FLOWERS AT FLOWER SHOW 


owners how to deal with their grounds ; 
suggestions would only be carried out in 
a perfunctory manner, and a feeling of 
interference would probably be engendered 
before very long, to say nothing of the im- 
possibility of giving them the daily attention 
they must have at nearly all seasons. 
Another drawback is that residents very 
often change their houses, or sublet them, 
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and that different tastes are brought to 
bear ; sometimes a prettily laid-out parterre 
will be ruined by being turned into a 
children’s playground, or by being con- 
verted into a grass plot; some plants 
resent being moved and will never thrive 
again, but as a rule the bulk of the shrubs 
in Shanghai can be safely transplanted, if 
not too old, at the proper season, especially 
if they are very crowded and overgrown, 
when they benefit by the change. Every- 
one who takes an interest in his garden 
should remember where the chief bulbs 
are, so that they are not disturbed by 
planting other roots, etc., upon them. 

It is also strongly recommended that 
everyone should keep a note-book in 
which various memos could be recorded 
for future reference; it is very useful to 
put down what ought to be done when the 
next transplanting season comes round, 
what shrubs and trees require to be moved 
or thinned out and where certain plants 
would thrive or look better. Everything 
appears so different in the winter when the 
leaves are gone that resolutions made in 
the summer are forgotten and the proper 
time slips away; a good deal can be 
learnt by wandering round other gardens 
and grounds and mentally taking notes of 
what one sees ‘I'he proprietor should 
always have in his pocket a good strong 
clasp knife, to prune or cut away over- 
growths as it strikes his eye, also pieces of 
string to tie up any plant to a stake if 
required ; as a rule your gardener never has 
a knife or a bit of string handy, and promptly 
forgets anything you may say about pruning 
or at best will proceed to cut away a 
great deal too much; a good large pair 
of garden scissors should always be kept 
handy for snipping off dead leaves, blossoms 
that have finished and exuberant growth. 

Where space admits, there should be a 
corner of the ground especially fenced off 
as a reserve garden, where flowers in pots 
that have finished blossoming can be put 
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away, where the gardener can mess about 
with various mixtures necessary for making 
good compost, and where young slips and 
seedlings can be reared in the open ; a pit 
should be dug for the reception of dead 
leaves and similar refuse to be finally made 
into good potting material. Unless check- 
ed the native gardener will soon turn this 
reserve garden into an untidy and objection- 
able place, and periodical raids should be 
made into the old corners, and a bonfire 
made of that which is worthless. 

The Public Garden affords the best field 
for instruction as to plants and shrubs ; 
the extensive conservatories are always full 
of rare plants, as well as of the ordinary 
flowers; unfortunately the area of the 
garden is far too small, being much used 
as a children’s playground, and at times 
is rather exposed to high tides and gales 
of wind. On band nights in summer, 
these gardens are so crowded that seating 
accommodation is difficult to obtain. 

There are several large grounds in 
Shanghai, notably those of Mr. E. Jenner 
Hogg at Jessfield, the Country Club, Chang 
Su-ho, Mrs. George McBain, Mrs. R. 
M. Campbell, Mr. Drummond, and others ; 
the high price of land in the neighbourhood 
of the settlement prevents any considerable 
area being devoted to pleasure grounds, 
besides the cost of keeping them up. 
Since the Recreation Grounds were in- 
stituted near the Rifle Range they have 
proved a great source of attraction to lovers 
of horticulture. The extensive area has been 
taken full advantage of by Mr. MacGregor, 
the Municipal Gardener, for landscape 
gardening purposes, besides affording ample 
room for recreation pursuits. 


bod 
Potting Plants 


Tue shifting of plants, either from the 
seed pan, or putting them into larger ones, 
is an operation that is going on more or 
less all the year round. In potting up 
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seedlings, cuttings, or plants, which have 
no ball, it is of importance that the roots 
should be properly distributed in the pots. 
It is a good plan when the plants are large 
to arrange and work the soil amongst the 
roots, to direct their tips towards the sides 


of the pots. 


It is a bad practice to have 
the roots all in a lump in the centre of the 
pot. Some soft-wooded plants may be 


shaken completely out of the soil. 


re me as san es 


be 


Photo D. Macgregor 


“SWEET DAFFODILS A-BLOOMING 


IN THE PUBLIC 


AND A- 
GROWING GARDENS 


Crocking or draining is done by placing 


clean pieces of pots, pieces of brick, cinders, 
or similar material in the bottom of the 
pot. A large piece 


downwards should go 


placed hollow side 


over the drainage 


hole, and this is to be surmounted by 
smaller pieces to fill up 


some 


the interstices 
Over the crocks should be placed a layer 
of dry that the 


not among 


moss, so compost may 


wash down the crocks, and 


stop up the drainage. 
clean both 


Pots should be 


inside and out, and, if new 


ones are being used, must be 


soaked for a short time, and then allowed 


to dry, 


they 
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Weeds 


WHEN in a small state, they may be got 
tid of expeditiously by means of a hoe. 
If this is freely done among the rows of 
parsnips, onions, or carrots, in dry weather, 
the sunshine will soon kill them. — Stirring 
the surface soil greatly benefits the advanc- 
ing crops, as it lets in air and warmth, and 
prevents the rapid loss of moisture by 
evaporation. If the weeds have attained 
a good size, they should Le raked off as 
soon as cut down, as should rain come on 
they are liable to again take root, and the 
work has again to be done. Many weed 
seeds after being hoed off, and for the pur- 
pose of preventing the s 


ds falling on the 
ground, and germinating, it is necessary 
that those hoed off should be removed. 


bod 


Answers to Queries 


“A. My P.” (Aspidistra).—Your As- 
pidistra obviously wanted an increase of 
root-room last spring when you examined 
it and found it a network of white thread 
like tendrils, which were simply hungry 
roots. As it still remains in the same pot, 

it must now be more in want of wider 

pasturage than it was then. Provide a pot 

two inches larger in diameter than the one 
it now occupies; drain it well; turn the 
plant out of the pot; loosen the fibres 
carefully, so as to inflict the least possible 
injury to the roots, using a finely-pointed 
stick, not the fingers, in doing so; place 
the ball of roots in the centre of the new 
pot, first filling in over the drainage 
enough compost to raise the upper surface 
of the ball to within two inches of the 
upper side of the rim; then fill in com- 
post gradually, and ram it firm with a blunt 
stick around the ball and slightly above its 
upper surface. Give water to 
moisten the whole contents of the pot. 
If dry when operated upon immerse the 
roots in a tub or basin of water for ten 
minutes beforehand. For compost, use 
good loam two parts and one part leaf- 
mould or well-rotted dung. 


enough 
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For Everybody 
“Life is very like a play; we either sit in 
the gallery and sigh for the stalls, or we sit 
in the stalls and ponder on the vanity 
thereof.” —A. Furness 
* * * 


“Lire is not what we find it, but what 
we make it,” and if to each of us is given 
“according to his ability,” may it not be 
that the reason that a life we do not like is 
still our lot is that we have wasted so much 
time in hating it that we have never found 
opportunity to learn the lessons it was sent 
to teach us? 

After all, life is very like a school. One 
lesson this year, and when that is learnt the 
next: We are not ripe for promotion if 
we are just at the same discontented, 
grumbling stage that we were at last year. 
Under these circumstances can we wonder 
that promotion does not come to us? 

Let there be no more grumbling, no 
more vain beating of wings. Instead, just 
a hearty endeavour to make the best of 
things as they are, and be ready for better 
things when they come. 

oe 
For Bridge Players 

Do not keep back your trumps— 
especially when you are dealer. Do not 
debate within yourself whether you’ shall 
lead trumps, but rather ask yourself whether 
there is any reason against your doing so. 
In other words, make up your mind to 
lead them, unless and until you see some 
more cogent reason for abstaining. And, 
above all things, make up your mind to 
lead them at once, if you have a lot of 
them, or if you see your lay suits are 
evenly divided—for in this latter case you 
will not be able to utilise your trumps for 
ruffing, and so you may just as well stop 
your adversaries playing such a game. A 
long hand of trumps should never be used 
for ruffing, if it can be avoided, and on the 


other hand, if one of your adversaries has 
a long suit of trumps, do not hesitate to 
lead any card that will force a trump out 
of him. The more you can weaken him 
(even at the expense of tricks) the cheaper 
it will come in the long run. And when 
you have determined to get cut trumps, do 
not take unnecessary risks. It is always 
pleasant to fiesse against the king; but if 
you have the least suspicion that one of 
your adversaries intends to ruff a suit, you 
should forego this pleasure. Put up your 
ace of trumps on the first round and 
return them at once, so as to weaken the 
trumps in the ruffing hand as speedily as 
possible. A ruff (and especially a double 
ruff) is so fatal that it is not worth risking 
by taking a finesse. Nor should you 
hesitate when you do lead trumps to lead 
high ones. Suppose your dummy holds 
six of them headed by the queen, 10, 
while you have nothing much. A _ bold 
lead of the queen in such a case, may 
cause the second player to put up his ace, 
and the king (a singleton in the fourth 
hand) fall to the same trick—thus materially 
reducing the odds against dummy’s ro. 
It is sometimes advisable, when you are a 
dealer, to lead out one round of trumps, 
even when you do not want them taken 
out, as such a manceuvre is quite likely to 
frighten your adversaries into ot leading 
them. 
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For Parents 

‘To overwork school-children by keeping 
them always up to another person’s standard 
of what they “ought” to do and be is the 
old story of grasping after the shadow and 
losing the substance. 

Give children overdoses of book-learning, 
hobby-hunting, and routine, and in all 
probability you will stifle their originality, 
even to the spoiling of a genius. 

For most of the great of the earth have 
been dreamy children, not in the least 
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resembling the restless novelty and excite- 
ment seeking little people turned out by 
that destructive doctrine that “change of 
occupation is rest.” 

Farmers know that a field to produce 
must lie fallow. 

But modern parents sow such continuous 
crops in their children’s minds that the 
ground grows barren and arid. The 
strenuous life produces neither seed nor 
harvest. 

= 


For Boy Cricketers 


Haywarp give the following advice:— 
“J have seen it advocated in print that 
boys should always play with a full size bat. 
Not only do I deprecate such teaching for 
I hold with youngsters using a bat suited 
to their size, and strength, but, moreover, 
I would not have boys bowling the full 
distance of the pitch. Instead of making it 
twenty-two yards I would make it eighteen 
or even sixteen. A boy is very apt to 
strain himself in bowling the full distance. 
As he increases in size and strength he 
can gradually increase the length of the 
pitch. The bat practice must be regular 
and methodical, but never practise solely 
for practice’ sake. If you do, carelessness 
and slovenliness of play will creep in. If 
you are tired or bored do not continue 
your exercise.” 

= 


For Sisters 


First and foremost a girl should re- 
member that her brothers form their early 
ideas of the sex to which she belongs from 
the home life, from their mother and 
sisters. A man intuitively compares other 
women he meets with those of his own 
home. _A sister should, then, never forget 
to try and teach her brothers the reverence 
and respect due to her sex. She will do 
this, not by the assumption of haughty or 
“superior” manners, but by putting forth 
all the best traits of her sex—their lovabi- 
lity and gentleness. ‘Then, again, a sister 
can help to remind her brother of the 
dignity of his sex by always assuming that 
he will act up to a high code of honour. 

Make chums of your brothers, too, if 
you can. Some of the most beautiful 

. friendships the world has witnessed have 
been of this kind, between a brother and 
sister. 


w7t 


For Swimmers 


AT one time swimmers did very little 
training beyond ordinary practice swims. 
But the advance in physical culture has led 
to a marked improvement in this respect, 
and the man who now teaches championship 
form has to take plenty of exercise and 
lead a moderate and healthy life. The 
old system of sweating down and then 
building up again has died out, and the 
trainer now puts his men to rational work. 
Plenty of open-air exercise is one of the 
best forms of training apart from actual 
practice in the water. 

The first thing to do is to get the body 
into thoroughly good condition, and get 
rid of any alimental disturbance before 
starting strict work. If a man lives plainly, 
he can easily do this, provided his 
constitution be sound. Walking across- 
country running are two excellent methods 
of training, for staying power—the vital 
requirement of a would-be fast swimmer— 
is thereby developed. Boxing, dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, roller-skating, and gymnastics 
are also useful. 
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For Fidgety People 


SOME WORRY DONT’s. 


Don’t fret and don’t worry are the most 
healthful of maxims, 

Don’t sigh too often over a servant’s 
shortcomings. 

Don’t start nervously if a child makes 
a noise or breaks something; keep your 
worry for broken bones. 

Don’t go to bed late at night and rise 
at daybreak, and imagine that every hour 
taken from sleep is an hour gained. 

Don’t give unnecessary time to a certain 
established routine, when it could be much 
more profitably spent in rest or recreation. 

Don’t always be doing something ; have 
intermittent attacks of idling. ‘lo under- 
stand how to relax is to understand to 
strengthen nerves. 

Don’t exhaust all your reserve force 
over petty cares. Each time that one 
loses control over oneself, one’s nerves, 
one’s temper, one loses just a little nervous 
force, just a little physical well-being, and 
moves a fraction of an inch further on in 
the path that leads to premature old age. 
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For the Housekeeper 
RUSSIAN SALAD 


Tuis is composed of cooked carrots, 
beetroot, parsnip, either punched or scooped 
in shapes, or merely cut in neatly-formed 
squares or oblongs ; to these add common 
gherkins, also cut, a few capers, some 
scraped horseradish, lobster, or prawns, or 
ham, or any kind of meat cut up in small 
squares; season with mayonnaise and Tartar 
sauce. When dished up, either in a bowl 
or in an aspic or cold vegetable border, 
garnish the surface of the salad with very 
small round balls of Russian caviare. 


- 
SALAD DRESSING 


Put into a cup the yolks of two boiled 
eggs, and pound them with the back of a 
wooden spoon, add to these a teaspoonful 
of fine sugar and a pinch of salt, then stir 
in slowly two tablespoonfuls of salad oil ; 
when thoroughly mixed and of smooth 
consistence, stir in enough vinegar (about 
two tablespoonfuls) and as soon as this is 
again smooth and well mixed, stir in half a 
gill of cream. It is now ready to be poured 
over the salad, just one minute before 
sending to the table. 

Sometimes, it is well to add a teaspoonful 
of made mustard, sometimes a teaspoonful 
of Holbrook’s sauce, and very often a 
teaspoonful (only level) of ‘ Lemco,” and 
always the squeeze of half a lemon. 


bod 
TO CLEAN CHAMOIS LKATHER 


A Goop method of cleaning a chamois 
jeather which has been used for polishing 
silver, and is very much soiled, is that of 
laying it to soak in a pint of water to 
which three tablespoonfuls of household 
ammonia have been added. ‘The leather 
should then be worked about with a spoon, 
so as to press out the dirt as much as 
possible, when it should be rinsed in tepid 
water, rubbed well, then rinsed in several 
fresh waters again, and hung out to dry in 
the shade. 

— 


For the Home Nurse 


Ir anyone who has a weak and frequently 
sore throat will make a practice of gargling 
with salt water every day he or she would 
soon find it greatly strengthened and less 
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liable to soreness. For weak and inflamed 
eyes nothing soothes more quickly than 
bathing them in mild salt water blinking 
the lids so that some of the water gets 
under them. In cases of dry and inflamed 
eyelids this is a great comfort, as it supplies 
the necessary brine which the swollen tear 
duct refuses to give. For nasal catarrh 
there is nothing better to keep down the 
irritation and the passages cleansed than a 
daily use of salt water, used either with an 
atomiser or a nasal douche. Some claim 
that it will eventually cure catarrh if used 
every day. <A pinch of salt placed on the 
tongue and allowed to dissolve slowly will 
often settle a disturbed stomach, and will 
generally relieve nausea. 
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ESCALLONS OF COLD CHICKEN 


Free some cold chicken from brown skin 
and bone and chop it roughly. Weigh and 
take two ounces of ham for each half pound 
of poultry. Put the trimmings from the 
chicken into a small saucepan, add a little 
chopped onion, and simmer until the 
onion is cooked. Strain, and use the liquor 
to make some white sauce. Mince the 
ham finely, mix it with the chopped 
chicken, season to taste with salt, pepper, 
and a grate of nutmeg, and moisten with 
the white sauce. It should be moist 
enough to drop from a spoon. Fill up 
some scallop shells with the mixture, cover 
with fine breadcrumbs, dot over with small 
pieces of butter and bake in a moderate 
oven until nicely browned. 


A CHINESE TEMPLE 


WINE AND 


All Tick 


SMITHSON was a confirmed spendthrift. 
When he removed into the Bubbling Well 
district (not without the help of his friends) 
he boasted to one of his relations how 
carefully he was living, and declared that 
his affairs were going on like clockwork. 
‘““That I can easily imagine,” was the reply; 
“all tick-tick-tick !” 
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Excusable Vanity 

One day a woman went into a milliner’s 
shop very much excited, and wanted the 
trimming on her new hat altered. She 
said it had been trimmed on the wrong 
side. “But,” said the saleswoman, “the 
trimming is on the left side. ‘That is where 
it ought to be.” “It doesn’t make any 
difference whether it ought to be in front or 
back, or right or left—it’s got to be on the 
church side!” ‘Church side!” gasped the 
astonished girl. “Yes, church side I sit 
next to the wall in church, and I’m not 
going to have all that trimming next to the 
wall. I want it on the other side, so that 
the whole congregation can see it!” 


+ 


More Vanity 

“WouLp you not like to fly with me to 
some hidden part of the world?” asked 
the enamoured youth, “where the false 
conventions of modern society are things 
unknown, where the hampering require- 
ments of our present civilisation are unheard 
of, where the people live near to Nature’s 
heart, dreaming naught of our silly changes 
of fashion, knowing naught of the allure- 
ments of umbrella hats and stylish dresses 
and——” “Oh, Harold!” exclaimed the 
sweet young thing. “Is there such a place? 
Oh, how glorious it would be to go there!” 
“Do you mean that you would go?” he 
cried, ‘Would 1? It would be heavenly! 
Think of being able to introduce all the 
latest things in blouses and hats among the 
women there, and make them realise what 
frightful back numbers they are !” 


WALNOTS 


Vun undt de Odder 

Sammy ABRAHAMS, thoughtfully: “Fader, 
vas dere any difference vedder a man fails 
undt makes five t’ousandt tollars, or vedder 
he sells his goots at a profit undt makes 
five tousandt tollars dot vay ?” 

Mr. Apranams: “Oh, yes! Vun vas 
peezness, undt de odder vas vork!” 


= 
Far Fetched 


A rorMeER American Secretary of State 
once showed an English friend the place 
where Washington was said to have thrown 
a dollar across the Potomac. His friend 
expressed considerable surprise at the 
feat, whereupon the American remarked, 
“You must remember a dollar went 
further in those days.” 


+ 
Mark Twain 


A FRIEND wrote to Mark Twain, asking 
his opinion on a certain matter, but 
received no reply. He waited a few days 
and wrote again. His second letter was 
also ignored. Then he wrote a third note, 
enclosing a sheet of paper and a two-cent 
stamp. By return mail he received a 
postal card, on which was the following :— 

“Paper and stamp received. Please 
send envelope.” 


= 
Sorrow Made Easy. 


To the leader of a band in Omaha, 
jocularly spoken of in that locality as 
“the worst in seven different States,” there 
once came a man with a request that the 
band play at a cousin’s funeral. “Is it 
a military funeral?” asked the leader. 
“Not at all,” was the reply. ‘My cousin 
was no military man; in fact, he was 
never interested. in matters military. 
Nevertheless, it was his express wish that 
your band should play at his funeral.” 
The leader was surprised and flattered. 
“Is that so?” he asked. “ Yes,” responded 
the other; “he said he wanted everybody 
in Omaha to be sorry that he died.” 
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One Too Many 


Tue doctor prescribed strict adherence 
to a carefully arranged diet, and wound up 
by saying, ‘‘ Now, remember, stick to that, 
and mind, one cigar a day—no more.” A 
fortnight later the patient was no better. 
The doctor catechised him about the diet, 
but he had obeyed orders to the letter. 
“Well,” said the doctor, “what about the 
smoking?” “That must be the matter,” 
said the patient, “I don’t think I’ve got 
used to it yet. You see, I never smoked 
before in my life.” 


= 


“Wuat is the name of your cat?” one 
lad asked of another. 

“We used to call him William until he 
had fits, but now we call him Fitz William.” 
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Thoughtfulness 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, when a little boy, 
was one day having a game of “battles” 
with his“ sister, each child having a 
regiment of toy soldiers and a popgun to 
fire at the enemy. ‘The little girl’s soldiers 
went down very quickly under her 
brother’s heavy firing, and he was pro- 
claimed the victor. ‘Thoughtful child, he 
had glued his men to the floor ! 
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A Practical Reason 


MISTRESS : 
for a nurse 

Nurse: ‘No, indeed, madam. The 
children don’t fall so far when I drop 
them.” 


“Are you not rather small 
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THE Boxers died a rapid death in 
tg00-t and they have no prospects of 
resurrection except in the thoughts of 
those who are ready to confuse every 
stirring of patriotic feeling in China with a 
threatened outbreak against foreigners. 

If the commercial negotiations between 
China and Russia can proceed on ordinary 
lines without the overhanging threat of 
violence, there is every reason to believe 
that friendly feelings between the people 
of the two nations may be revived on the 
frontiers, for, it must be remembered, the 
two peoples usually get along together in 
ordinary times with. less friction than 
between Chinese and any other race. In 
the meantime anti-Russian feeling must be 
distinguished from anti-foreign threatenings 
and Boxerism.—Shanghat Times. 

> 

As regards the junk inspection, the 
changed conditions of junk traffic since the 
steamers trading to the ports of the North 
infected with pneumonic plague have 
refused to carry Chinese deck passengers, 
renders more stringent precautions neces- 
sary. In normal times when the trading 
junks carry cargo as well as passengers and 
are thus compelled to bring themselves 
under the observation of the authorities, 
such precautions were no doubt sufficient 
to ensure their passing through the hands 
of the Sanitary Station. With the 
Steamers declining to carry passengers, 
however, it may be assumed, as has 
actually been observed to be the case, that 
the junks will find that it pays them better 
to come down from the North with 
passengers only and there is a great 
‘temptation for them to enter the river 
under cover of darkness and land their 


passengers, proceeding to sea again with- 
out being discovered by the Health 
Authorities. No continuous watch from 
Woosung Lighthouse can be depended 
upon to prevent this, yet the menace to 
the health of Shanghai is sufficiently 
serious to demand that some effort be 
made to cope with it —Zeading Light, 
= 

Moreover, it is useless to reply, what 
is undoubtedly the fact of the matter, that 
the Chinese have no official standing in 
the International Settlement, that they 
came into it of their own free will and that 
they must be content with things as they 
find them. Such arguments, however 
much founded on pure reason, do not 
soothe wounded feelings; and if, as Mr. 
Landale more than half suggested, the 
time has gone by when we can continue to 
govern our Chinese fellow-residents, satis- 
factorily to themselves, on the principle of 
taxation without representation, some other 
expedient has to be canvassed. It then 
becomes a question whether the inclusion 
of Chinese in various sub-committees 
would be adequate to their demands and 
indeed useful in itself. In occasional 
recurrence of a plague scare, Chinese co- 
operation is without doubt invaluable.— 
N.C. D.-News. 

= 

WuarraGe dues which in olden times 
gave an infinity of trouble are now on so 
satisfactory a basis, so far as collection 
goes, that the handsome sum of Ts: 
175,000 is expected from them, a slight 
increase on the actual returns of last year, 
but considerably less than those of 1906, 
when the receipts were Tls. 203,000, 
The Mercury. 
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So far as her own servants are concerned, 


China has herself to thank if they shirk 


their duty when tested too severely. Hs1 
Liane, for example, cannot be unfamiliar 
with the fate of some of his predecessors 
sacrificed simply because they failed, 
although they carried out instructions. 
KtsuEn suffered transportation though an 
Imperial Commissioner, Ki-yinG was sent 
the bow-string, Lin was degraded, Counc 
How saved only by the interposition of 
Queen Vicroria, it is said; and many 
more who might be named have suffered 
in various ways for failure where failure 
was certain. It is slight wonder that 
no one particularly desires the Man- 
churian Viceroyalty just now.—Shanghai 
Mercury. 


= 


Younc China especially is being led by 
men who have set before them high ideals. 
‘They are prepared to make sacrifices, to 
devote themselves entirely, in order that 
These 
men are gradually being given responsible 
posts, and they are shewing the most 
conspicuous ability and integrity. At the 
present moment one of these men, Dr. 
Wu Lien-teh, is fighting the plague and 
the Russian at Harbin. In a_ recent 
conversation we found Dr. Wu filled with 
real enthusiasm for China’s good, anxious 
to devote himself to her welfare, with a 
true sense of the real meaning of patriotism, 


they may see their country prosper. 


national honour, reform, and those other 
things which should form the real watch- 
words of the nation. Nor is Dr. Wu alone. 
There is in Peking at the present moment 
more than a sprinkling of the same type 
of man. Some are in office, with power; 
some are in office, without power; many 
are not in office at all. The few are 
gradually leavening the lump, but they 
need to be given greater opportunities.— 
National Review. 
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RE Coronation festivities. It is main- 
tained, and not without some reason, that 
in public celebrations of this sort—the 
success of which depends largely on public 
subscription—the public should have some 
say in the election of Committees, and as 
to what sort of celebration is wanted and 
Cut-and-dried 

made by self-constituted 
and so-called ‘prominent 
residents,” can only call forth a feeling of 
resentment and indignation. Independent 
action in matters of this kind is ill-advised 
and must necessarily result in checking the 
flow of subscriptions and arousing bad 
feeling. It is to be hoped that a modus 
oferandt to the satisfaction of the whole 
British community will yet be arrived at.— 
The China Weekly. 


‘THERE are many people who set them- 
selves against the custom of sending flowers 
to funerals, and we are similarly disposed. 
No doubt, the intentions of the senders 
are very laudable and prompted by kindly 
feelings, but when one comes to examine 
this kindly custom, it will be seen that it is 
not a sensible one after all. ‘I'o-day, the 
flowers are blooming and pretty ; to-morrow, 
withered and ugly, so that instead of 
remaining beautiful, they become typical 
of decay. We do not like to think thus of 
the departed.— Zhe Union. 

= 

Noruinc can be uglier than the present 
mode—hat, dress, and all. Away with 
them and go back to simpler, saner, and 
more healthful fashions. If not, I should 
not be surprised if some one started to 
dress you as a mermaid, and you will not 
think it ridiculous because fashion dictates 
to you. Fashions’ wheels will crush you. 
Do you not know that fashions often are 
evolved by Men to make you look ridiculous 
and bring you to your sense. But you are 
blind and will be swayed and ruled by those 
whose sole desire is to make you what you 
arenot. Revolt and the men will revolt with’ 
you. LZerasez D’infame.—China lV eekly. 


is going to be paid for. 
arrangements 
Committees, 
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** All things that pass, 


Are wom 


Chinese Modern Houses 

Last month I promised to publish some 
photographs of the interior of modern 
houses which belong to Chinese merchants 
in Shanghai, so have had two reproduced, 
also a reception room that is furnished in 
typical Chinese fashion. ‘There are few 
Chinese houses that are furnished through- 
out with foreign furniture so one frequently 
finds foreign and Chinese rooms such 
as I have illustrated in one and the same 
house. This is typical of the relations 
which exist in every other phase of life, as 


’s looking glass.” 


the Chinese adopt just as much of our 
foreign ways and customs as they find 
useful to them, whilst they discard the rest. 
Some time ago we gave an_ illustrated 
description of both the exterior and interior 
of an up-to-date Chinese house which had 
been furnished by the Arts and Crafts Co. 
and was really artistic, but most Chinese 
houses which are furnished with foreign 
furniture are a travesty of good foreign 
taste, as they are usually provided by a 
Chinese furniture dealer who generally 
chooses wall papers and carpets of old and 


A RECEPTION ROOM IN A CHINESE HOUSE 
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vulgar design, while the furniture is of the 
most common place character. Inter- 
mingled with priceless curios, on 
walls may be found a most valuable panel 
ranged alongside a cheap foreign chromo, or 
some highly coloured advertisement which 
has been considered worthy of a frame, 
the whole effect setting one’s teeth on edge. 


the 


& 


’, Retrogressive Shanghai 

fFIr is not a bit of use saying that the 
Shanghai public is not fickle, because it is. 
I regret that practical experience has taught 
me just- what the said fickleness amounts 
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recognises public spirit when it appears, 
and when any one exhibits this valuable 
trait, it is dubbed as “cheek” or “officious- 
ness” and is promptly nipped in the bud, 
and so Shanghai is continually being 
pegged back, where under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be moving forward. 
There are many people who, when they 
show a willingness to lend a hand in 
turning the wheel of social life in Shanghai, 
promptly get snubbed in some mysterious 
way, while other ultra-modest people who 
possess talent never even get the length 
of a start, and so a large amount 
of talent is allowed to run to seed. It 
seems a pity that we cannot be more 
tolerant of clever people, and that we are 
so slow in recognising our own short 


DRAWING ROOM IN MODERN CHINESE HOUSE 


to, and how utterly irresponsible the public 
is in its mode of doing things. Indeed, I 
have come to the conclusion that, taken asa 
whole, Shanghai people have absolutely no 
sense of responsibility. They simply view 
everything as it effects them personally, 
and act accordingly, Not oneina hundred 


comings, none of which is more distinctive 
than our immobility. 


THE FICKLE PUBLIC 


As I have said, my own personal 
experience includes a good deal of direct 


evidence of the fickleness of the Shanghai 
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public, but none more evident than the 
short existence of the Social Shanghai Tea 
the Carlton Cafe 
started every one deserted the Tea Rooms 


Rooms. As soon as 
to patronise the Cafe, and when later on 
they thought they would like to return to 
the Tea Rooms, behold the later were 
non est. However, it will probably be many 
a long day before the Shanghai public will 
have an opportunity of patror 
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local stores, which have been striving year 
out, and year in, to supply their wants. 
There is not even the excuse of economy, 
as the prices asked and paid are usually 
If the women who 
patronise these itinerant hawkers, cannot 
be made to recognise the law of fair play, 
then their husbands should take the 
matter in their own hands and refuse to 
pay for anything bought in this way. 


absurdly exorbitant. 


BED-ROOM IN MODERN CHINESE HOUSE 


Rooms as home-like, artistic, and comfort- 

able as the Social Shanghai Tea Rooms, as 

people are getting too wise in their genera- 
tion to pander to such fickle taste. 
INCONSIDERATE WOMAN 

Another case in point is the incon- 

siderate way in which so many ladies rush 


and dress 


to patronise travelling milliners 
* makers, some of whom invariably turn up 
just before the Races. They never pause 


to consider the loss entailed thereby to the 


ANOTHER GRIEVANCE 


Yet another source of grievance which is 
becoming worse and worse every year is the 
way in which wholesale firms sell goods in 
One well-known firm 
excited much indignation by selling tennis 
racquets and tennis balls and other things 


retail quantities. 


in retail quantities, whilst another sold suit 
lengths and even included ready made 
clothes and other items of wearing apparel. 
Another sells cigars one box at a time, and 
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yet another general merchant’s firm sells 
wine and spirits in retail quantities, whilst 
calling themselves strictly wholesale. A 
clique of young men who were not pleased 
with the goods imported by the local stores 
in the men’s haberdashery line, formed a 
small Company and started a store of their 
own, in opposition to the local stores in 
existence. It was not quite playing the 
game, as all those interested had their own 
legitimate business to attend to. Had 
they done so they would all have been con- 
siderably better off to-day as regards their 
banking accounts and they would also have 
been saved a tremendous amount of piffling 
little cares and worries, which were the 
result of inexperience in catering for the 
fickle public of Shanghai, which has had 
such a fatal result, on so many business 
concerns. My advice to every one who 
sees “a crying want” and feels urged by 
the spirit of enterprise to fill it, is “Don’t,” 
unless you have plenty of capital, and 
sufficient energy and pluck to face the 
failure which is inevitable, should you not 
have the aforesaid capital to tide over 
the wave of fickleness which is sure to 
handicap your efforts some time or 
other. 


EXTRAVAGANCE IN DAYS OF OLD 


It is not the first time that Shanghai has 
been brought to the verge ofa financial halt. 
Whilst gathering information about the 
firms whose premises were in the photo- 
graph published in our last issue of the 
Bund in the Sixties, I remarked to an old 
resident that there seemed to have been a 
great many changes in the names of the 
firms since that time. He remarked that 
extravagance was much to blame, and told 
me a story to illustrate his statement. 
When he arrived in 1864 a friend took 
him round the various hongs and introduced 
him all round. Wherever he and _ his 
friend went a bottle of champagne was 
opened, until he arrived at a hong which 
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bore a name well known in Shanghai 
to-day, namely, that of Hanbury. Here 
he was asked to have a drink, but no 
champagne was forthcoming, but merely 
ordinary sherry and bitters, and when the 
glasses were filled, or rather only half-filled, 
the boy refused to leave the bottle, as he 
said it would be going against instructions 
to do so. “My informant also said it was 
considered quite a normal state of affairs 
for a mess of two or three to have about 
eight or nine guests for dinner, whilst 
only two would turn up to eat a dinner 
prepared for a mess of twelve, a state of 
affairs that was bound to entail a frightful 
amount of unnecessary waste and expense, 
and must have been a considerable source 
of profit to the domestic in charge. One 
can understand old hands hankering for 
the good old easy-going days, when mails 
arrived about twice a month, and everyone 
did just pretty well as they chose. Very 
different from the present time, when 
nearly every office is working  short- 
handed in order to reduce expenses, and 
the taking of a holiday by one of the staff 
means additional work for those who are 
left. As for the grinding care and worry 
attached to carrying on most of the 
business houses under present circum- 
stances it must be terrible, as most of the 
people are running on short commons on 
account of slackness of business, and 
consequent scarcity of money, while those 
who possess that useful commodity stick 
to it like glue. 


THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF CHINA 


There is one comfort, namely, that such 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs cannot 
exist very long in a place like Shanghai. 
When the Chinese realize, as they must do 
in the course of a few years, what their 
attempt to walk alone without any help 
from the foreigner is likely to cost them, - 
there will again come a prosperous time 
for the former, only when it comes the 
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Chinaman will probably get the lion’s 
share, but even what is left for the foreigner 
will be well worth having, as there is going 
to be an enormous amount of money made 
in China some time in the future. Whether 
it will be in our time or not depends on a 
good many things, the most important of 
which is a strong man to hold the reins. 
China's niche in the historical list of 
famous men is at the present time empty, 
and a good deal depends on the man or 
woman who succeeds in filling it. Who- 
ever it may be I wish him or her luck, as 
something or somebody is wanted to hustle 
up this sleepy old country to a realization 
and consequent development of her many 
advantages, more especially the brain power 
of her clever people which is at present 
being allowed to run to seed. A clever 
Chinaman’s brain power, combined with a 
foreigner’s up-to-date knowledge, make a 
wonderfully good working combination, 
which holds powerful possibilities for 
making money. 


GRATIFYING COMPARISONS 


No doubt the particulars concerning the 
beginning of the Foreign Settlement of 
Shanghai and its gradual development, 
which was written about so ably by the 
late Mr. Lang in 1874, will be read with 
much interest by both old and new 
residents. Mr. Lang has traced from its 
beginning every feature of social life in 
Shanghai, which is likely to interest 
members of the foreign community, includ- 
ing the Fire Brigade, Sports, the Volunteer 
Corps, the Police Force, Recreations, 
Places of Worship, Cemeteries, the Library, 
Hospitals, Clubs, Theatres, Masonry, etc. 

I thought, perhaps, a comparison with 
the conditions which rule in the Settlement 
to-day might prove rather interesting, 
so procured an Annual Report of the 
. Municipal Council for the year 1910, in 
order to find out just what the difference 
amounted to. 
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This month a section of the lecture is 
given which mentions the small beginnings 
of 


THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


the total revenue of which started with the 
modest sum of $2,000, which was controlled 
by one paid foreign official. I do not 
know how many paid foreign officials there 
are now, but the figures, taken from the 
Report of 1910 (see page 184), will give 
some idea of the enormous development 
which has taken place, since the Settlement 
was first instituted in 1843. 


The next item dealt with in Mr, Lang’s 
lecture is the subject of 


ROADS AND DRAINS 


These are two features in our Settlement 
of to-day which there is every reason to be 
exceedingly proud of, as they are not only 
up-to-date, but are also efficient and useful. 
With regard to drainage, Mr. Lang mentions 
that a scheme to raise ‘I'ls. 10,000 for the 
purpose of improving the drainage system 
of Shanghai in 1854 was defeated. Later 
on the wisdom of spending money in 
instituting a good system was recognised 
so well and so fully that Mr. Lang 
describes it as a “triumph of mind over 


Satow 
A SNAPSHOT OF A MUNICIPAL STEAM ROLLER 


mud,” and brags about the wonderful 
improvement effected. 


Photo 


ROADS 


With regard to the roads one has to go 
very far afield nowadays before one finds 
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any necessity to wear the “burdensome 
knee boots” mentioned by Mr. Lang as a 
protection from mud, as we now have 
splendid roads, extending in every direc- 
tion, including a large area paved with 
Jarrah wood in lieu of Macadam. The 
watering of the roads is alone an expensive 
item, the water supplied for the purpose 
amounting to 58,294,320 gallons, The 
plant used for keeping the roads in order 
is up-to-date and efficient, and includes 
such expensive machines, as steam road 
rollers, a snapshot of one which we 
reproduce amongst our illustrations. 


MOSQUITOES 


Considerable time and money were 
expended in striving to exterminate that 
prolific cause of malaria the mosquito, and 
excellent results were attained in spite of 
the apathy, or the active opposition of the 
Chinese. Practical roadside demonstrations 
were given of the way in which mosquitoes 
develop and how to prevent development 
by getting rid of all collections of stagnant 
water, and a notice was duly circulated 
headed “Wo Stagnant Water—No Mos- 
quitoes” the most important part of which 
read, “It may be remembered that a small 
unheeded pot of water will suffice to breed 
sufficient mosquitoes to irritate a whole 
neighbourhood.” ‘The authorities appear to 
have been pretty busy as the results were 
as follows :— 
Stagnant water on land 


TOMOVEO. (fasccecsscdusnee 26,736 cases 
Stagnant water in and 
around houses removed 170,623 ,, 
Stagnant waters oiled 
WECKIY re: cc nuxcese 175000) 35 
HEALTH 


Very complete and interesting is the 
Report of Dr. Stanley, the Health 
Officer, who this year has a great deal to 
say about Plague, the principal preventive 
of which is said to be the extermination of 
the rat. Comprehensive directions were 
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sent out broadcast, to Chinese and foreign 
residents headed ‘“‘ Wo Rats. No Plague”. 
As nearly every house in Shanghai is over- 
run with the objectional rodent, a wholesale 
slaughter was instituted, which with other 
precautions seemed to have had the desired 
effect as no more cases of plague have 
occurred recently. Special Reports are 
given on special diseases, such as malaria, 
beri beri, dysentery, acute lobar pneu- 
monia, Malta fever, rabies, leprosy, dengue 
(which appears to be dying out), relapsing 
fever, and cattle plague, which was very 
bad this year in Shanghai. The death 
rate of course varies as the following 
table shows :— 

Year Foreign Population 


Total Deaths Death Rate 


1891 3,980 98 24.6 
1901 7,000 128 18.3 
1910 13,537 274 20,2 


COMMON DOMESTIC THINGS 
The following table will illustrate how 
the Exchange Rates have gone gradually 
lower whilst the cost of living has gone 
higher and higher :— 


1880 1890 1900 1909 1910 
Beef Ib. $08 _.07, 18 19 | 19 
Fowls Ib. > 2h Ay CT a AG 
Eggs doz, .07 08 12 (16 15 
Snipe each wll .12/ 14 10 (38 
Samli Ib 10. 14 20 45 ~ 440 
Potatoes picul .90 1.30 1,50 2.50 2.15 
Milk bottle 10 11 12 16, 18 
Rice 200 Ibs. 2.90 3,00 3.50 6.10 7.50 
Barley Picol 9... ss. | a 2.05 3,45 
Laundry 100... 2.50 3,00 3.00 3,00 
House Coal Ton 9.25 11.00 12.50 10.25 9,70 
Exchange Tael= 5/2§ 4/45 2/814} 2/4 2/44 


The above market prices are by no 
means the highest prices quoted as most 
of the housekeepers know full well. 
Indeed the market list published in our 
newspapers is often a great source of 
trouble to new and untried housekeepers 
whom it often goads on to do their own 
marketing in order to reduce the apparent 
“squeeze.” Only one out of about twenty 
who tries this plan succeeds, as the other 
nineteen usually find out in the course of 
time that the money saved is not worth 
the cost in nervous energy and troublesome 
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worry. Iam told that to get really first- 
class stuff at the published prices entails 
unlimited haggling, and a consumption of 
time out of all proportion to the result, 
besides which the Chinaman acquires his 


“squeeze” in some other way at the finish. 
THE AFTERMATH OF THE RUBBER BOOM 


I suppose I ought to say something 
about a case brought by Mr. Michael, 
until lately a member of the Stock Ex- 
change against the latter, in which he 
endeavoured to make the Stock Exchange 
wind up its affairs. Since Mr. Michael 
resigned his position as a member 
of the Exchange, he apparently made 
up his mind that if he could not play 
at least he would plague. 
result of his action in the matter was 
that the case was withdrawn, for the time 
being at least, and Mr. Michael will have 
to foot the bill for his own costs, as the 
judge did not give any order for costs 
to either side. One therefore naturally 
infers that both were in the wrong, or 
neither were in the right. I must confess 
I should not like the task of fighting the 
Stock Exchange myself, as apart altogether 
from the question of right and wrong the 
odds in its favour are far too formidable a 
quantity, more especially when taken in 
conjunction with a Company such as the 
Cathay Trust. I cannot see what good is 
attained by all the lawsuits which have 
taken place recently, as the obvious thing 
to do for every one concerned is to sit tight 
and allow matters to square themselves. 


The ultimate 
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WANT OF CONFIDENCE 


The total blame of the late rubber slump 
is gradually being placed on the shoulders 
of the members of the Stock Exchange, 
which is not quite fair, as a large amount 
of fault should be laid at the door of 
irresponsible outside brokers and the natural 
gullibility of a greedy public. I expect if 
anything happens to create a phenomenal 
demand for rubber, and the price of that 
much-to-be-responsible-for product goes up, 
then every one will again go off their heads 
just as badly as before. There is hardly 
a soul in the place who does not possess 
rubber scrip of some sort, which has been 
either purchased directly, or acquired for 
bad debts, and every one is harbouring 
hopes of realising large profits therefrom 
in the coming by-and-by. Who knows, 
perhaps the future holds something good 
for those people who to-day are lamenting 
that their money is all tied up in rubber 
estates, the value of which seems still too 
problematical to affect the rise or fall of 
shares, and so prices are all more or less 
standing still. When any one publishes a 
good report of an estate it is as readily 
discredited as it was credited in the rosy 
times. I wish something would come 
along that would disperse the want of 
confidence that prevails everywhere at 
present, and take us back to the good 
times that prevailed in the days of old, 
before Hialley’s comet and the rubber 
boom put in an appearance. 


SUMMARY OF MUNICIPAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1910 


SUMMARY 


Totals 


Ordinary Income :— 

Ordinary Expenditure :— 

Volunteer Corps deo ase at 
Fire Brigade sas ane “Bg 
Police Force... on oe sa 


Health Department. 
Office... ee 


Extra-departmental ae: a oak eS 


Hospitals ov Pas 
Cemeteries, etc. ... 
Swimming Bath 


Public Works Department. 
Yeneral ... ce oes 
Buildings a == ies 
Creeks and Rivers one oe 
Drainage h5 eee “te 
Lighting are ot = 
Parks, ete.... % ae 


Public Band ase at 
Educational Grants. 
Public School ees 
do. for Chinese ... 
General on 


Finance Department 

Secretariat. 
Secretary's Office... wan 
Tax Office... on 


General Charges oan onc 
Interest... on eas : 
Redemption of Debentures ... 
Stock and Stores :— 

Volunteer Corps 


Fire Brigade Ses) oie (rn 


Police Force ... eve ae 


Health Department ise cay a 


Public Works Department ... 
Educational Grants :— 
Public School ... 


do. for Chinese 
Finance Department 
Secretariat... oe aes 


Less—Stores issued, ete. 
Volunteer Corps ... wee sen 
Police Force ... ese eee 
Public Works Department og 


Surplus carried to Extraordinary Income .. 


Extraordinary Income... se nee 
Extraordinary Expenditure ... 


Surplus, carried forward to 1911. 


Actual. 
Expenditure. Income. 
Tis. Tis, Tis. 
2,555,056,02 
36,748.22 
48.989.85 
766,990.01 
91,532.65 
22,091.26 
45,068.12 
2,668.58 
268,11 
—— | 161,628.72 
113,198.64 
45,510.70 
39,022.20 
20,942.69 
227,393.42 
86,245.33 
en 35,320.08 
567,633.06 
45,636.25 
19,152.83 
13,381.51 
12,300.00 
iH] 44,894.34 
45,759.70 
58,550.42 
72,596.98 
——————| 131,147.38 
56,855.54 
90,863.46 
164,(00,00 
21,646.43 
a 5,700.67 
62,406.27 
5,807.19 
143,977.07 | 
ss 348,03 
196,02 | 
3,800.93 
693.19 
244,575.80 | 
ee ( 11,032.96 
$5,265.30 
eee | (189,210.61 | 
———_-——| -39.006.93 
2,200,153.46 | 2,555,056.02 
354,902.56 
2,555,056.02 2,555,056,02 
e 576,656,39 ° 
563,374.46 
are 13,281.93 
576,656.39 | 576,656.39 


ee 


a 


“SociaL SHANGHAI” is not very topical 
this month for the very good reason that 
nothing happened which we could get 
ready in time; for you must know that it 
takes quite a long time to collect all the 
photographs that are worth publishing on 
any given subject. If we made haste at 
the rate so many people think we ought to 
do, then “Social Shanghai” would be filled 
with all the photographs that did not count, 
whilst those that did count would probably 
be left out. I have already quite a noble 
collection of photographs of the Volunteer 
Review, but I expect to get more before 
we start publishing the Volunteer Number 
next month and will thus be able to give a 
capital illustration of the difference that 
exists between the Volunteer Corps of 
to-day and that which prevailed in days of 
old as described in Mr. Lang’s Lecture. 
Nevertheless, I notice that the difference 
in the Volunteer Department is much less 
notable than in any other, as the Defence 
of Shanghai in those days appears to have 
been considered of much more importance 
than anything else. ‘The old section will 
be illustrated with a photograph of General 
Gordon in his famous Yellow Jacket, with 
five officers who served under him in the 
Ever Victorious Army, also a photograph 
of the Volunteer Corps in the Seventies. 
I have been lucky in securing some of 
General Gordon’s Corps Orders, which 
ought to prove of much interest to present- 
day Volunteers, so that altogether we ought 
to have a capital number which I hope 
every Volunteer will invest in. ‘The 
following month the Fire Brigade will be 
given a prominent position. I regret to 
say I have no old photographs with which 
to illustrate it, so would be most grateful 
to any one who could provide me with 
any. The modern ones include five ex- 
cellent photos of the Fire Stations and 
I hope to include also a photograph of 
the whole Brigade, besides all the new 
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appliances, I would also very much like 
to include a photograph of all the firemen 
at present in Shanghai who possess Long 
Service Medals and another of those who 
possess Attendance Cups. I have heard it 
said that the only way to get all you want 
is to ask for it, so in future I am going to 
act up to this belief as far as photographs 
for “Social Shanghai” are concerned, on 
the off chance of proving its infallibility. 


@ 


Our Picture Gallery 


THERE is one feature of which I am 
immensely proud and that is the Young 
Folks’ Section. I have now a splendid 
collection of pictures of beautiful Shanghai 
children, which have been taken by Mr. 
Zetterlund of the Rembrandt Photographic 
Studio. I cannot tell to whom I have to 
tender the most thanks, to the parents who 
are kind enough to allow me to reproduce 
the photos, or Mr. Zetterlund for taking 
the children so artistically, or the children 
for being good-natured enough to be 
taken, or the printers for printing them 
so well. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING SECTION 


Mr. Zetterlund has also taken a number 
of motor cars, which I hope to get per- 
mission to reproduce, just to show how 
up-to-date we are in Shanghai. I should 
like to include three or four each month, 
and mention the Make and the Horse 
Power, as I think it would form rather an 
interesting feature and enable me to attain 
my ever present desire, that is, to astonish 
the folks at home with the up-to-date 
conditions which prevail in Shanghai. So 
I do hope every resident who is lucky 
enough to possess a motor car, will allow 
me to put a photograph of it in “Socia. 
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Shanghai.” And please note that I would 
prefer one that is occupied, to one that is 
empty, as the latter savours too much of 
an advertisement, and looks as though it 
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might belong to any one. It is not an 
advertisement, but merely a_ historical 
record that will be interesting in the 
future. 


& 


NOTICE 


WHILE collecting material for this issue of “Social Shanghai” I find I have far 
more than I can possibly use, so will have to hold over the following articles: the 
History of the Famine Fund of 1910-11; The Volunteer Review; Recent History of the 
Fire Brigade; The Spring Race Meeting; The Volunteer Camps; The Boy Scout Camp; 
Copious Social Notes including several weddings; Obituary Notices; Two A.D.C. 
Productions and the Kiangwan Race Meeting. 
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ALL communications to be addressed to Mrs. Mina SHORROCK, 17 The Bund. 
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The charge for announcements of Births and 
Marriages (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is One Dollar. 


Birth 


ELIAS.—On April 15, 1911, at “Irene 
Lodge,” 8 Seymour Road, Shanghai, 
the wife of R. H. Elias, of a son. 


& 

Marriages 
GILSON — LANNING.— On Saturday, 
April 8, 1911, at Holy Trinity 


Cathedral, Shanghai, by the Rev. 
A. J. Walker, M.a., Dean, Edward 
Howell, third son of William Walter 
Gilson, of Osborne House, Ilford, 
to Lilian Nora, only daughter of 
George Lanning, of Shanghai. 

SAYLE—BENN.—On April 29, 1911, at 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, by the Rev. 
A. J. Walker, M.a., Thomas Sayle, 
only son of the late Thomas Henry 
Sayle and Mrs. T. E. Trueman, of 
Shanghai, to Helen Marie Wilson 
Benn, eldest daughter of the late G. 
A. Benn and Mrs. Benn, of Shanghai 
(late of Hornsey, London). 

UNDERWOOD—POPE.—On _ Wednes- 
day, April 19, 1911, at the Union 
Church, Hongkong, by the Rey. 
C. H. Hickling, Edward Hampson 
Underwood of Shanghai, second son 
of John Underwood of Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia, to Annie Elsie 
Pope, eldest daughter of the late 
James Pope of Wigan, Lancashire, 
England. 


of 


Deaths 

GRIFFIN.—At 37 Weihaiwei Road, 
Shanghai, John, beloved infant son of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Griffin, aged 7 
months. 

HAEHNEL.—On April 28, 1911, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, Robert 
Haehnel, aged 29 years. 

HARRISON.—On April 5, 1911, at 
Chinkiang, J. W. Harrison, 1st Class 
Tidewaiter, I. M. Customs. 

HARTLEY.—On April 17, ro11, at 
Shanghai, Emily Hartley, aged 39 
years. 

HINDSON.—On April 30, rorr, at 
Shanghai, Alice Mary, the beloved wife 
of A. E. C. Hindson, aged 33 years. 

HOHN.—On April 30, 1911, at Shanghai, 
the infant daughter of W. A. Hohn. 

LIITLE.—On April 11, 1911, at 102 
Route Ferguson, Ethel, the beloved 
wife of Mr. ©. S. Little. 

MAHON.— On April 14, 1911, at Shanghai, 
Edna Mahon, aged 8 months. 

MURRAY.—On April 3, 1911, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, William 
Charles Murray, in his 5rst year. 

NEWCOMB.—On March 5, 1911, at 
Casablanca, Morocco, the Rev. Harry 
Newcomb, aged 55 years, 

ROCHER.—On March 6, 1911, at Lau- 
sanne (Switzerland), Louis Rocher. 

SLOWE.—On April 23, 1911, at the 
Nursing Home, Shanghai, Linda, wife ° 
of Cecil R. Slowe, and daughter of 
A. S. Calder, aged 24 years. 
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By an active member of a Shanghai Bridge Club, the members of which make a 
point of discussing anything and everything except Bridge. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Brown,—A jovial widower with strict notions 
of social life. 

Mrs, Gitchrist.—A merry widow with professed 
anti-matrimonial ideas. 

Mrs. Carlton,—A model mother with domestic 
tastes. 

Vr, Carlton, ~ A facetious benedict. 

Sandy McLeod.—A middle-aged bachelor of an 
elusive nature. 

Ethel Burroughs.—N charming young lady with 
pliable opinions. 

A Pro Temps member, who happened to be a giddy 
Flapper. 

The Writer. 


* * 


The Imported Male 

No party of men and women who gather 
together in Shanghai frequently, can do so 
without at some time or other discussing 
the failings of “The Shanghai Girl” who 
gets the credit of being a good deal more 
giddy-pated and useless than she deserves. 
The other night at the Bridge Club some- 
body happened to compare the Shanghai 
girl with the Shanghai boy, who also came 
in for a slating that was not all deserved, 
as there are some particularly smart boys 
amongst those bred in Shanghai. From this 
the subject changed to the Imported Male, 
and a lively discussion arose therefrom. 

Mrs. Gilchrist said they were all dears. 
That they spent all money on 
themselves, and not having enough to 
enable them to think of marriage, let alone 
carry the matter to a practical finish, she 
was not pestered with proposals of marriage, 
as she had been in other places. Tis we 
knew to be a fl'ght of imagination, as men 
only flirt with Mrs. Brown and never ask 
her to marry them. 


their 


Mr. Brown said they were all right as 
bachelors, and if they liked to spend their 
money entirely on themselves there was 
no reason why they shouldn’t do so. 
Only there were very few of them he would 
choose as a husband for his daughter. 
We all know that it would require a semi- 
miltionatre to keep the latter in gowns and 
hats, so said nothing. 

Mrs. Carlton, whose daughter married 
one of the specimens under discussion, 
thought all Shanghai men were nice, and 
said in a very emphatic tone of voice that 
“she could wish for no one better than 
her son-in-law.” Again everybody agreed, 
although we all know that the said son-in- 
fav neglects his wife shamefully. Goes off 
every week on house-boat trips with heaven 
only knows whem, and lets his wife go to 
all the dances alone. 

Sandy McLeod thought he had better 
sing dumb on the subject as he was one of 
the men under discussion, and he felt the 
situation was a delicate one. A very good 
he is of the selfish egotistical 
bachelor, who wraps himself up in cotton 
wool, so to speak, and lives entireiy for 
himself. I found myself saying underneath 
my breath, “ You are all right, Sandy, to play 
Bridge with, or to talk to, but God help 
the woman you marry, as she is sure to 
be bored into her grave in next lo no time 
with your everlasting old stories, and your 
time worn platitudes.” 

Ethel Burroughs thought no fault could 
be found with the Shanghai bachelor. 
All those she knew were particularly nice 


Specimen 
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to her, and she thought they were very 
generous. Only yesterday she won a 
Philapine from Dick Consul who sent her 
a lovely gift in the form of a quaint jade 
and diamond pendant. Again we sup- 
pressed our thoughts, as nearly everybody 
present knew that Dick Consul was awfuly 
hard hit with Rubber shares, aud has not a 
stiver to his name. I expect he got credit 
Sor the price of the pendant at one of the 
Chinese stores as he would not be trusted at 
the foreign stores with the value of a pair 
Shoe strings. 

Mr. Carlton thought that the Shanghai 
bachelor was a most useful institution in 
many ways. Sometimes he came in handy 
as a sort of lap dog that fetched and 
carried things for some other man’s wife, 
in return for the convenient privilege of 
having the run of the other man’s house. 
Others were again most useful as guests, 
and were amiably willing to give their 
services in this capacity all the time, and 
not expect anything for the great sacrifice 
of time entailed, whilst another section 
acted as most effective Flapper Chasers, 
without whom Shanghai would be lost, as 
flapper chasing is at the present time one 
of its most notable features. We all 
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happened to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Cariton had kept open house for lots of 
people many bachelors, 
appeared to take the entertainment offered to 


including who 
them as a matter of course, and never 
attempted to repay it in any form, although 
most of them lined in expensive messes, gave 
their lady friends extravagant gifls, and 
kept ponies, etc. I heard by a side wind 
that untess Shanghat bachelors turn over a 
new leaf and exhibit a little more gratitude 
and geuerasity in return for being enter- 
tained that they are to be left out in 
the cold. oor bachelors, they are not 
remarkably convetable now, but they woutd 
become perfectly odious, if they were 
entirely left to themselves, as after all 
ladies’ society has a humantsing effect on 
most of men. 

Well, we had a very nice game of bridge, 
as the above discussion prevented a heated 
argument between Sandy McLeod and 
The Merry Widow on the vexed question 
of discarding, and we were all more or less 
wiser concerning the idiosyncrasies of the 
Imported Bachelor, who is unfortunately, 
or fortunately an item in-our Social Life 
which we cannot very well do without 
whether anybody likes to say. 
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A GROUP OF CHINESE WATCHING THE LATE MONS. 


Rembrandt Photo Co. 
VALLON IN HIS AIRSHIP AT KIANGWAN 


Rembrandt Photo C 
Photo by VICTORIA SKATING RINK CARNIVAL Rembrandt Photo Co. 
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Philarmonica Portugueza 
THE Philarmonica Portugueza, assisted 
by several amateurs, gave a very successful 
concert and dramatic performance at the 
Catholic Circle, this season, before a large 
and appreciative audience. ‘The orchestra 
executed four pieces with a good deal of 


precision, and the vocal and instrumental 
items on the programme were all met 
with applause, and encored. The first 


appearance of the Society before the public 
Mr. A. 
C. Danenberg, the musical director, and 


others responsible for the entertainment are 


created a favourable impression. 


to be congratulated on the success attained. 


were not many original costumes worn. 
Only two went out of the way to represent 
The Cock and Hen from Rostand’s Z%e 
Chantecler and for their efforts were much 
admired and best 
Mr. Guedes and Miss 


rewarded with the 
costume prizes. 
Milly Encarnagao must have spent a good 
deal of time and trouble over their dresses 
and, considering the want of material here 
they were well made. Another character 
which was highly commended was the 
Tramp of Mr. J. C. Aquino who succeeded 
like the 
Miss E. Gross and 


to make himself look exactly 
Knight of the Road. 


Mr. C. Dufour as Star and Stripes and 


Photo PHILARMONICA 
Skating Carnival 

THE Victoria Skating Rink held a 

Dressed Skating Carnival late in the 


season when thirty pairs of skaters all 
costumed and a couple of hundred of 


ladies and gentlemen attended. ‘There 


Rembrandt Photo Co, 


PORTUGUEZE 


Cavalier of Louis XIV period looked 
extremely dainty and nice and they received 
the prizes for costumes also. 


lasted till 


The Carnival 


three in the morning when 
Rembrandt Photo Co. took what was left 


of the big crowd, 
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Tue King has granted 


the following to wear corations 


stated in recognition of their valuable 
services :—Mr. Montague Beart and Mr. 
Frederick Joseph Curtis, both of Chefoo ; 
Mr. John Ash Stooke, New Missionary 
Homes, Chefoo; and Mr. Edward 
Tomalin, China Inland Mission, Chefoo— 
Imperial Chinese Order of the Double 
(Fifth Grade), 
them by the Emperor of China. 


Dragon conferred upon 


> 
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Shanghai Boy Scouts’ Uniforms 

THE arrival of the uniforms from home 
for the Shanghai Boy Scouts caused quite 
a sensation amongst the admirers of the 
latter, as, besides being very practical and 
business-like they are also very picturesque 
to look at. ‘They consist of khaki coloured 
jersey, shirts to match, and dark blue 
stockings with bright green tops, and a 
khaki felt Stetson hat with S. B. scouts 
badge. The accoutrements include a linen 
haversack, a leather belt to which is attached 
a jack knife, a money purse, and billy can. 
Each corporal and patrol 


Photo THE BROTHERS SCOTT 


Two keen members of the Sha 


ai Boy Scouts 


leader is supplied with 
a gun metal whistle, a 
compass, and an axe in 
pouch and every scout 
carries an iron-tipped 
staff 5-ft. in length 
marked off in feet and 
inches, and a life-line 
about 20-ft. in length 
with a strong hook on 
the end of it. Each of 
the patrols wears a dis- 
tinctive coloured hand- 
kerchief which adds 
much to their pictur- 


esque appearance. Next 
month we will have 
much to say about both 
troops of Boy Scouts, 
and will be very pleased 
to receive any good 
photographs to add to 
our collection, 
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Just as we go to press 
the sad news has arrived 
of a fatal accident hap- 
pening to Monsieur 
Vallon, the pioneer of 
aviation in China, a little 
history of whose enter- 
prising achievements we 
were preparing for our 
next issue. 
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April tst.—Fancy Dress Ball at the Customs’ Club, 

3» 2nd.—The Golf-Championship, won by J. 
B. Ferrier. 

3rd. —Death of Mr. W. C. Murray. 


Introductory Lecture at C, Y. M. C. 
Association on ‘Gyroscope’ by 
Prof. C. H. Robertson. 

Trinity 

Or- 


»» 4th.—Organ Recital at Holy 
Cathedral by R. B. Hurry, 
ganist. 


5th.—Arrival of U. S. A. Transport Buford 
from Chinkiang with food-stuffs 
for Famine Relief Fund. 


8th.—" L’Amour Veille” by French Ama- 
teur Dramatic Club, in the Lyceum 
Theatre. 


Marriage of Mr. Gilson and Miss 
Lanning. 

Marriage of Mr. Milne and Miss Black, 

oth. Supreme Court Case, G, J. Nijhuis, 2, 

South Sumatra Developoment Co. 

Ltd., and Craig & Co, Dismissed 


with costs. 


Meeting of Chinese Volunteers at the 
New Theatre, Chinese Bund. 


roth.—Shanghat Debating Society at the 
Cathedral School, subject ‘ That 
this house considers that Bachelors 
should be taxed.” Opener Mr, 
Bland. 


11th,—An interesting Concert at the Hanbury 
Institute. 


12th.—The Boy Scouts ‘* At Home.” 


13th,—The 21st Anniversary of the Baisakhli 
Festival, of Sikhs 
through principal thoroughfares. 


procession 


s» 14th.—Interport Golf Match, victory by 


Shanghai team. Aggregate 510. 


April 5th. - 


” 


First Meeting of the International 
Recreation Race Club, Kiangwan. 


18th,—Departure of Judge Thayer for the 
United States. 


19th.—Presentation to Captain J. Whittle on 
his retirement by the Commanders 
and Officers of the China Steam 
Navigation Company. 

Lecture by Dr. Billinghurst on 

“Diseases of the Eye.” 

29th. —Meeting of Shanghai Chamber Music 
Society. 


2tst.—Departure of Mr, Landale for Europe. 
22nd.— The Man from Blankleys” by The 


Amateur Dramatic Society at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 


Annual Inspection of the S. V. Corps 
by Major-General Anderson. 


23rd.—Opening of the new German School in 
Weihaiwei Road. 


Church Parade of the S. V. Corps. 
S.S. Meifoo sunk in collison by s.s. 
Kwanglee off Edgar Island. 


24th.—Annual Soiree of the Lancastrian 


Society. 
Second Performance of ‘The Man 
from Blankleys.” 


25th.—St. George’s Society Dinner. 
27th.—Wreck of the P.M.S.S. Asia off Finger 
Rock. 


“Dutcher Konzert Verin” at the 


Town Hall. 
29th.—S. V.C, Customs’ Co. Smoking Concert. 


Entertainment at Bijou Theatre given 
by the King’s Daughters in aid of 
their Charity Fund. 


Marriage of Mr. Sayle and Miss Denn, 


Photo 


Taken in 1870 
CHINA’S DEFENCES 


An instance of artillery topsy-turvydom. The photograph shows a Nordenfeldt machine-gun with rifled 


ibre, and a stack of ‘al shot. The parable of the camel 
and the needle’s eye is well illustrated by the above paradox. 
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enly INSPECTION PARADE—THE GERMAN CO. “TRITT Ah Fong 
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MPhe Annual Inspection of the 5.V.C. 


f 


N immense crowd of spectators 
turned out to witness the annual 
inspection of the S.V.C. this year. 
Beautiful weather prevailed for which we 


are relatively grateful, as it has enabled 
us to reproduce some excellent pictures 
taken by Mr. Satow and Ah Fong. These 
pictures illustrate much better than any 


Photo 


INSPECTION PARADE 


saluting base preparatory to the ‘march 
past.” The following Municipal Councillors 
were also present:—Mr. H. De Gray, Civil 
Commandant of the Corps, Mr. E. J. 
Cornfoot, Mr. H. Figge, Mr. C. E. Anton, 
and Mr. E. C. Pearce. 

The Town 


Band, which occupied a 


position in the centre of the field, struck 


Ah Fong 


The Light Horse passing the saluting base 


verbal description we could give the 
workmanlike appearance which our Volun- 
teer Corps presented. Major-General 
Anderson, attended by Capt. Simonds, 
A.D.C., and Surgeon-Major Hanwell, rode 
to the grounds a little after five o’clock, 


up a march and the troops went by in 
line in the following order :— 

First came the Light Horse in remark- 
ably good order, followed by the Artillery 
looking very businesslike, then came the 
new Company of Mounted Rifles, some 


Photo 


when the general salute was given. General 
Anderson then rode round the lines and 
inspected them, attended by his A.D.C., 
Lieut.-Col. Barnes and Capt. G. F. 
Collyer, Adjutant of the Corps, after 
which they took up a position near the 


A SMALL PORTION OF THE VAST CROWD WHO WITNESSED THE PARADE P- Satow 


of whose mounts were inclined to be more 
frisky than the occasion called for, and 
after them came the Maxim Company 
and the Engineers, both of 
evoked expressions of admiration from 
the spectators by their smart appearance. 


whom 
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Next came “A” Company, which invariably 
turns out in creditable numbers, and looks 
well, who were followed by “B” Company 
and the Customs, both looking trim and 
the German 
Company, whose smart appearance and 
military ¢7//e evoked much applause, and 
the American 
remark- 


workmanlike. Next came 


Company then marched 
past 
ably well. The 
Portuguese 
Company pre- 
sented an 
excellent turn- 
out, and much 
interest — was 
exhibited — in 


the Japanese 


and Chinese 
Companies, 
which both 
looked well. 
The Reserve 
Company was 
last, but not 


least, as it got 
a special round 
of applause 
from the spectators. They all marched past 


Photo 


a second time and the review terminated 
after the Mounted ‘Troops had passed by 
at a gallop and trot, and the Corps had 
advanced in review order. 


The strength on parade was as follows: 


Rank 

and 
Unit Officers, File. Total 
DAM owe sacane . 6 5 II 
Medical Staff. 3 3 
Light Horse ... eee 31 33 
BUIRUMENY seantotsasstsa-a Nee 3 42 45 
“A” Co, Mtd. Rifles 1 26 27 
Maxims ... 2 26 28 
Engineers .... 2 26 28 
TEM orem 4 70 74 
is EES io 2 48 50 
Customs 2 43 45 
Germans 3 66 69 
Americans ... I 51 52 
Portuguese 3 60 63 


THE BUGLEKS OF THE AMERICAN Co, 
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Rank 

and 
y Unit. Officers, File, Total. 
CBINCSE 3. cs05 5 esvees 86 89 
Japanese ...... 2 45 
Buglers 17 17 
Reserve 57 59 

2 696 


Mrs. Shorroet 


A Church Parade took place on Sunday 


morning which was attended by the 
various units of the corps, the service at 
the Cathedral was conducted by the Rev. 


A. J. Walker, M.a., Chaplain of the Corps, 


THE MAXIM GUNS 


who choosed for his text “Glorify God 
therefore in your body.” ‘There was also 
a service at the Union Church and a Mass 


at St. Joseph’s Church. 
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We append a few extracts taken from system of linking and drill steadily at all 
the Report of General Anderson sent tothe paces. In order to inculcate speed in 


Municipal Council after the Inspection:— gettin; a proportion of rifles into action as 
PERSONNEL quickly as possible and to impress the 

‘The corps is ably commanded by Lieut.- necessity for covering fire during advances 
Colonel A, A. S, Barnes, and consists of:— and retirements from positions, most of the 


A fine keen 


body of officers, 


non-commis- 


sioned - of 
and men, with 
ahigh sense of 
their duty to 
thecommunity. 
An — excellent 
spirit of discip- 
line and a most 
praiseworthy 


camaraderie 
between the 
different — na- 
tionalities per- 
vades the whole 
Corps. The 


various unit 


THE GENERAL ACKNOWLEDGES 


commanders 
are capable and energetic. drill hour should be allotted to work based 

Tne Light Horse and Mounted Section on some suitable, simple, tactical idea. 
manage their ponies well—have a good The Artillery work well and manage their 
—— —_—_—_—_—_—— — teamsefficiently. There 
‘ is a tendency to drill 


and come into action 
at too close intervals. 
Gun-drilland fuzesetting 
are good, and principles 
of ranging are fairly well 
understood. 

The Engineer Com- 
pany contains men of 
practical experience in 
a varied selection of 
employments which are 


useful auxiliary services 
to a modern military 


force. 


The Maxim Company 
moves its guns smartly 


Photo CAPTAIN DOWDALL AND COLONEL BARNES — rs. Shorrock 
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and well and is quick at getting into 


action in any required direction. 
The Infantry Companies drill well, are 
flexible and easily handled. 


in the case of the mounted units I would 


As remarked 


advocate that a good portion of each drill 
hour should be devoted to drill under some 


Q.M.S. COX 


definite, simple, tactical idea so that officers 
and N.C.O.s may accustom themselves to 
apply drill to situations likely to arise in 
practice. 

MUSKETRY 
is conducted on practical and modern lines 
and shews good results. 


INSPECTION PARADE. 
The Corps paraded as a whole for 
inspection at a strength of 737 of all ranks 
being 86 per cent of the active units and 
49 per cent of the Reserye Company. It 
was smartly turned out. Formations were 
well taken up by all arms. Arms were 
well handled and the ‘march past” was 
extremely good and steady. 49 per cent 
of the Reserve Company took part in this 


parade. It is a fine body of men. 
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The high percentage of members of the 

Corps on parade is most noticeable. 
MOBILIZATION. 

The scheme for mobilization in case of 
trouble is well drawn up on practical lines. 
Practice shews that it ensures a speedy 
and orderly turn-out in case of necessity. 
The arrangements for subsidiary stations 
of assembly of outlying members of the 
Corps in time of trouble are well planned 
and the medical needs are well met by the 
judicious distributions of the dressing 
stations and first-aid stations. 


MAJOR TRUEMAN 


FITNESS FOR SERVICE, 

The Corps is thoroughly fit for its duties, 
namely, the maintenance of order and 
security in the Settlement in the event of 
disturbances. Its condition reflect great 
credit on Lieut.-Colonel Barnes, the various 
Unit Commanders, and the Permanent 
Staff and shews the good work done by all 
ranks. The Shanghai Municipality may 
rest assured that their expenditure on the 
Volunteer Corps is money well spent. 
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( Phe General 
Efficiency Shield 
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‘ HE above shield, presented by 


Col. Barnes, has created con- 

siderable interest among the 
units of the S. V. C., and the Artillery 
is to be congratulated on having been 
successful in winning it the first 
year, 

The shield itself is a fine piece of 
workmanship and the conditions under 
which it is competed for demand a 
strenuous amount of work in the course 
of the year. The Artillery’s total was 
43 points for the period April 1910 to 
April 1911, the next unit being fifteen 
or twenty points behind them. 

For the period April r9r1r to 1912 
the points gained by units at the 
time this article was written were as 
follows :— 


1. Artillery . 20 points. 
2. Engineer Co. .. Perse) dees 
3. “A” Co. Mounted Rifles 15 ,, 
Bs PMA COs, sthuadeste cases ee 
5. American Co. ... 130 
1G GRMEREICO? wedi sar asscsu gn ay 
a. CAStOMSHGOs seek. scenes eer 


It is interesting to note that the two 
units holding second and third place 
are, we believe, the two newest units 
in the Corps. ‘The Artillery will have 
to stick to their guns in more senses 
than one to retain the trophy they now 
hold. 

Since writing the above the Artillery 
have been successful in once more 
gaining possession of the Inter-Co, 
Challenge Shield for shooting, which 
they won from “A” Co. on June 4. 


Riches 


GENERAL EFFICIENCY SHIELD 
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Won by the Artillery 
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: Volunteer Camp life in Shanghai 


Be 
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ro 
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AAHE Volunteer Camps this year seem- 
ed to be more active than in former 
years. One heard a good many 

remarks made anent the hard work involved 

by the men who took part, and on the 
other hand much was said in favour of the 
enjoyment derived from camp life, so that 
one may be said to equal the other. There 
was remarkably little sickness reported, 
and very few accidents, so, as far as the 
health rate was concerned, camp life may 
be said to have scored, and there is no doubt 
that it provided much useful instruction, 
and served to shake a good many people 
out of the every-day routine, which sooner 
a deadly effect on most 


or Jater has such 


people who dwell for any length of time 
in Shanghai. 


THE LIGHT HORSE 


The Light Horse occupied their old 
quarters at the Rifle Range, the strength of 
the squadron in camp being two officers— 
Lieut. McLellan and Lieut. Drakeford— 
and thirty troopers and non-commissioned 
officers. Much time was devoted to drill 
and musketry firing and the usual gymkhana 
was held on Easter Sunday, when many 
friends, including ladies, were entertained 
to tea and a most interesting programme, 
which included such exciting competitions 


as The Victoria Cross, Balaclava Mélee, 
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wrestling on bare-backed ponies, etc. The 
successful competitors included  Lieuts 


McLellan 
Lindsay, 


and Drakeford, Sergt.-Major 
Cpls. McMichael and Quelch, 
_Sergt. Vernon, Troopers Crighton, Brand, 
Little, Drakeford, Dalgarno and Murray. 
As all the competitions called for a high 


degree of horsemanship and no small 


Photo 


amount of grit, the prize winners are to 
be congratulated. During the afternoon 
tea was served in the Canteen, and at the 
finish of the sports Mrs. Barnes presented 
the prizes to the successful winners. 


THK GORDON ROAD CAMP 
This camp was on a much bigger scale 


than the Light Horse as it included about 


THE LIGHT HORSE MESS 
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13¢ men, from the Artillery, “A” Company, 
‘A” Company Mounted Rifles, and the 
Engineer Company. The following officers 
were present :—Artillery: Capt. L. E. 
Canning, Lieut. R. W. Davis, and 2nd 
“A” Company : Capt. H. W. 
Pilcher, Lieut. G. M. Jameson, Lieut. W. 
Brand, and Lieut. W. K. Stanion. Engineer 


Lieut. Barry. 


Company: Capt. C. H. Godfrey and Lieut. 
S. S. Sellick. “A” Company Mounted 
Rifles; 2nd Lieut. S. B. Neill; and Q.M.S. 
E. C. Fry, Orderly Room Staff. 

The Artillery engaged in gun drill and 
went out for several Battery Parades, whilst 


the Infantry also put in useful manual and 
Company drills, and went for long marches 


Photo 


SPECTATORS AT THE 


LIGHT HORSE GYMKHANA 


D. Satow 


_sate Saw... 
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GORDON ROAD EASTER CAMP, 19II 


The Artillery, “A” Company Mounted Rifles, Engineer Company, “A” Company and the Buglers 
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in the country. The Engineer Com- 
pany occupied part of their time by 
constructing an observation tower for 
search-light purposes, besides fixing 
search-lights on other coigns of vant- 


age. These proved most useful in 
discovering the approach of the enemy 
in the shape of the Japanese Com- 
pany, and the Boy Scouts, A sham 
fight took place on Saturday, and on 
Sunday the Rev. A. J. Walker held a 
church service in the morning, and in 
the afternoon several Tramway cars 
filled with volunteers from the Gordon 
Road Camp visited the Light Horse 
Camp to witness the gymkhana. 

On Monday a_ most successful 
gymkhana was held in which several 
new features were introduced, including 
a wheelbarrow race and an umbrella 
race, in which each competitor chose 
a lady partner who had to light a 


cigar and hand it along with an open SPORTS IN CAMP 


umbrella to her partner, who rode ED RACE 


back to the point he started from, SLBARROW RACE 

Company Mounted Rifles won 
the Tug-of-war, but the Artil- 
lery won the Wrestling Match 
on bare-back ponies, with five 
men remaining. After the sports 
about five hundred guests were 
entertained to ‘tea, and in the 
evening the most successful camp 
dinner and smoking concert 
which has ever taken place in the 
annals of volunteer social func- 
tions, terminated a most instruc- 
tive and much enjoyed camp. 


negotiating a hurdle on the way. The 
ponies did not approve of the umbrella 
feature of this competition, as several 
competitors were dismounted, which creat- 
ed a lot of amusement. It was won by 
Pte. Fleming and Mrs. Fleming, Gunner 
Peach and Miss Gande coming second. 
Other successful competitors were Lance- 
Corporals Bennettand Lightbody, Sergt. E.S. 
Little, Bugler Katz, Private Connor, Bomb. 


: é = *  Photes Mrs. Shorrock 
Gates, and Sappers Field and Moore. “A” rue UMBRELLA AND LIGHTING CIGAR COMPETITION 


EVER in the annals of Shanghai 


. happened an 


c has there 

accident of sucha mind enthralling 
character as that which 
bright and hopeful career of Mons. Vallon. 


ever 
terminated the 


When it occurred nearly every one who 
witnessed it was paralysed by the tragic 
unexpectedness with which it took place, 
and for many days afterwards it was the 
dominant thought in the minds of the 


THE LATE MONS. RENE VALLON 


public, and nothing else was talked of, nor 

is it likely that any one of the thousand 

spectators who witnessed the accident will 
readily forget the shock they received. 
THE ACCIDENT 

Just after the finish of the ‘Last Chance 

Stakes Race” attention was called to a 


little black speck which appeared in the far 
distance, which might easily have been 
mistaken for a bird gliding about in the 
ocean of blue sky and fleecy clouds. 
Nearer and nearer, and larger it became, 
and after the passing of what seemed but 
a few moments, the whirr of machinery was 
heard to disturb the calm of the summer 
sky, and attracted the entire attention of 
the vast crowd of people who had con- 
gregated wherever there was standing room 
in the vicinity of the Race Course, to 


witness the Off Day Races. A sea of faces 


was turned upwards in the direction of the 


Photo Rembrandt 
MONS, PETIN, THE CHIEF ORGANISER OF THE 
AVIATION COMPANY 


airship, and many wondering or admiring 
eyes followed it as it glided with easy 
grace over the Grand Stand, and was 
steered by Mons, Vallon with infinite skill 
round the race track and back once again 
towards the Grand Stand. ‘The thrill of 
admiration which the first appearance of 
the airship created, rapidly increased, and 
culminated in a series of enthusiastic cheers 
and applause as the aeroplane once again 
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wended its way over the Grand Stand and 
the Race Club lawn, towards the Chinese 
stand, which was also black with people. 
The sounds of applause had hardly died 
away, when they were replaced with a 
queer heart sickening silence, followed 
by a whispered murmur of wonder, or 
of fear, and just as the airship reached the 
back straight it was seen to waver in its 
graceful flight, and give a little shiver as if 
in doubt. This was followed by a sudden 
dip towards the ground, then came a slight 
lurch to the right, and a great lurch to the 
left, and after that all its grace of movement 
and artistic outlines seemed to vanish, 
and in the 


place there appeared only a 
great ugly mass of canvas and machinery 
hurtling through the air with a specd that 
left no 


time for thought, before the 


horrified spectators heard a sickening thud 


A SNAPSHOT OF MESSRS. FOREST AND VALLON 


as the erstwhile graceful airship fell in the 
centre of the Race ‘Track over which but 
a few minutes before had galloped the 
ponies in the “Last Chance Stakes.” 
Women fainted or went into hysterics, and 
a wild rush was made by a large portion 
of the crowd towards the ruined airship, 
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Amongst the shattered wreck lay the 
unfortunate aviator, who only a few minutes 
before had received the admiring plaudits 
of the vast crowd, eyery one of whom 
seemed to be more or less paralysed with 
the shock of the accident. A few of the 
first men to arrive on the scene, quickly 


but gently raised the parts of the aeroplane 


MONS. LOUIS FOREST, MONS. VALLON’S 
ASSISTANT AVIATOR 


under which Mons. Vallon lay, but when 
he was extricated it was quickly discovered 
by several doctors who were present that 
life was extinct. A few moments later the 
Municipal Police were seen conveying to 
the mortuary all that remained of the 
brave aviator, who but a few minutes 
before had been soaring through the air, in 
the full possession of health and strength, 
and whose unflagging efforts of many 
months duration were just on the eve of 
attaining the reward they so well merited. 
Whilst this was happening yet another 
tragic chapter of this sad story was being 
enacted at the Race Club, where Madame 
Vallon was prostrated by grief, caused by 
the sudden and tragic accident to her 
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husband to whom she was very devoted, 
and whose triumph she had been so eagerly 
and proudly anticipating. 
THE CAUSE OF THE ACCIDENT. 
What was the cause of the accident will 
never be known for a certainty. One 


explanation is that the machine met with 


Photo Burr Co. 
I, A SNAPSHOT TAKEN BY MR, SULLIVAN WHILE 
IP WAS ON ITS JOURNEY TO SHANGHAI 


2. A SNAPSHOT BY A CHINAMAN PURPORTING 
TO BE TAKEN WHILST THE AIRSHIP WAS 
IN THE ACT OF FALLING 


of the inferior quality of material which 

had been used, perforce of circumstances, 

to remedy the damage sustained in the 
machine’s transit from France. 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mons. Vallon was only 31 years of age, 

and was a Parisian. He had taken tan 


I. A SNAPSHOT OF THE MACHINE TAKEN AT 
CLOSE QUARTERS 
2. MONS. AND MADAME VALLON ABOUT TO START 
ON A JOUR KIANGWAN 
3. ANOTHER VIEW 


some unlooked-for aerial phase such as “a 
hole in the air” which affected its 
equilibrium so seriously that Mons. Vallon 
lost control of the descending planes; 
another explanation being that some part 


of the machine had given way on account = Piolo. THE AIRSHIP AT KIANGWAN Ah Fong 


SOCIAL 


active interest'in aviation for the past 


eighteen months, and had gained the 
reputation of being exceedingly cautious, 


but at the 


ame time possessed the daring 
courage which is so necessary to successful 
He attained distinction at 


at Bordeaux at the beginning of 


aviation. a 


meeting 
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his fellow-countrymen, who hoped to 
demonstrate to the Chinese Government 
the undoubted value of the machines for 
military purposes. 

Mons, Petin, who is also an expert aviator, 
was in the north of China at the time of 


the accident, carrying on negotiations, 


Puolo 


last year and also at Berne and at Issy- 
Les-Monlineaux. He had also made many 
successful flights at Kiangwan, where he 
was the wondering admiration of many 
Chinese as well as foreign spectators, and 


he had, on a previous occasion, made a 


Photo 
THE 


OPLANE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 
WAS FOUND LYING BETWEEN THE 


AFTE 


to and from and 
Shanghai, the great success of which had 
quite allayed all fears for his safety. 


journey Kiangwan 


He arrived in China at the beginning of 
this year, along with a little company of 


THE MARK ON THE RACE TRACK SIGNIFIE: 


PLANES WH 


S THE PLA D. Satow 


CE WHERE THE MACHINE FELL 


which were on the eve of reaching a 
successful issue. 

Mons. Louis Forest who was also one of 
the company, and an expert aviator, was 
deeply grieved with the sad fate which 
terminated his comrade’s hopeful career, 


MONS. 
I AND 2 AP! 


and was greatly concerned by the damage 
that had happened to the biplane, in the 
mechanism of which had 


However, it is possible he 


he taken an 
active interest. 


may yet take part in another aviation 
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meeting in the near future in China, as the 
sad accident to Mons. Vallon kas not 
terminated all hopes of establishing air- 
ships as a means of transit in China, 
Three of our pictures are snapshots 
taken by Mr. Donald, special corres- 
pondent for the “New York Herald.” Two 
of them illustrate the position of some part 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE WRECKED AEROPLANE TAKEN 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER IT FELL 


of the machinery, whilst a third was taken 
just before Mons. and Madame Vallon 
started for a journey at Kiangwan. ‘There 
are also several photographs taken by local 
photographers of the machine in motion, 
and one purporting to be taken by a 
Chinaman of the machine whilst in the act 
of falling. Considering the large number off 
cameras that were present it is remark- 
able that no authentic snapshot was 
obtained of the accident, and the only 
photos taken of the machine after it fell 
on the Race Course was taken by the 
Editress of “Social Shanghai.” The general 
belief that Mons. Vallon was found under 
the machine was erroneous, as two of the 
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first men to arrive on the scene who 
assisted in raising the débris say he was 
lying on his left side between the two 
planes at an angle such as that described 
between figures 1 and 2 in our photograph. 
One end of the machine apparently came 
in violent contact with the ground, before 
the other end, as the left side was shattered 
to pieces whilst the supports at 
the opposite end survived the 
shock sufficiently to remain 
The. police. are to. be 
the quiet 
business-like way in which they 
controlled the crowd a few of 
whom in some instances were 
difficult to influence. According 
to the time chronicled on the 
broken watch of Mons. 
Vallon, the accident happened at 


upright. 
congratulated on 


wrist 


thirteen minutes past five, and 
a little after ‘half-past five the 
crowd was entirely dispersed from 
the Course, and the wrecked 

aeroplane cleared away to make 
room for the next race. ‘hus ended one 
of the most tragic events that has ever 


taken place in Shanghai. 
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REMOVING THE WRECKED AEROPLANE OFF 


THE RACE TRACK 
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MAXIMS OF MEN OF MARK 
Tolerance means reverence for all possibilities of truth. 
The great business of life is to be, to do, to do without, and to depart. 
It is best to take with thankfulness and admiration from each man what he has to give. 
The secret of breakdown and wreck is seldom so much an insufficient knowledge of 
the route as imperfect discipline of the will, 
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Elfin King’s Wooing 
By M. W. 


F course, the first thing to find King 
Pipkin, when he ascended the 
throne of Elfland, was a Queen, 

and that was where the difficulty began. 
The new King was so particular—this 
Elfin Princess was too dark, that one too 
swarthy, a third too ugly. 

“My wife shall be beautiful, with blue 
eyes and golden hair,” he declared, “and 
if all the Elfin Princesses are dark or ugly 
I shall choose a Fairy Princess for my 
bride.” 

Such a decision set the whole kingdom 
in a commotion, for, of course, everyone 
knew the Fairy King would never hear of 
such a thing; for, to begin with, he only 
had one daughter to dispose of, and to 
end with, elves and fairies had been at 
enmity for the last thousand years or 
more. 

“T fear, your Majesty,’ 


, 


said the Elfin 


Prime Minister, “that your messenger 
would lose his head.” 
“Then I'll be my own messenger,” 


quoth Elfin King, dauntlessly. “I’ve lost 
my heart, so my head is welcome to follow 
if it comes to that.” 

It was no use for the Prime Minister to 
lecture. Off went the King, as he said, 
and as no one quite knew when he left the 
palace no one could stop him. 

“TIL win her,” quoth King Pipkin to 
himself, shaking back his long elf locks, 
“or die in the attempt” (which sounded 
very romantic). 

As he walked along towards the En- 
chanted Wood, which lies on the borders 
of Fairyland, he heard a pitiful crying, 


and, looking down, saw a poor mole 
caught in the briars, whilst a hawk 
quivered in the air above her. Instantly 


Pipkin sent an arrow into the hawk’s. cruel 
heart, and, stooping, released the mole, 
which, instead of running away, turned to 
thank him, gratefully. 


“T’'m the wise mole of the Enchanted 
Wood,” she said, ‘‘ And I know all about 
you, dear Elfin King, and I mean to help 
you in winning Princess Gossamer, be- 
cause Tam sure you are as noble as you 
are kind-hearted.” 

“T am sure I am much obliged,” said 
Pipkin, rather amused at the idea of a 
blind mole helping him. “Do you know 
the Princess, and am I right in supposing 
her fair and beautiful ?” 
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“She is the loveliest creature imagin- 
able,” said the wise mole, “as you shall 
see for yourself. She often visits my cave 
with her ladies, for I have the reputation 
of seeing into the future and telling pretty 
fairy-kins who they will wed.” 
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“Excellent,” cried Pipkin, brightening 
considerably. ‘My dear Mrs. Mole, you 
may prove a splendid ally.” 

It was a long journey through the 
Enchanted Wood, but it seemed less than 
five minutes to Elfin King, for he was so 
busy hearing all about his lovely Gossamer. 

“Now be sensible,” said Mrs. Mole, 
when they arrived at her cave. ‘Go 
inside there, and don’t come rushing’ out. 
Be quick, now, for I hear noises, and 
doubtless it is the Princess.” 


Photo 
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Mrs, Mole was quite right. It was the 
Princess Gossamer, seated on the whitest 
of fairy steeds, and as Pipkin peeped from 
his hiding place his breath was nearly 
taken away by the vision of so much 
loveliness ; in fact, he could hardly refrain 
from flying to embrace her. 

“Welcome, my sweet Princess,” said 
Mrs. Mole, cheerily. ‘‘ What, all alone! 
Aha! I can guess what brought you. 
You, too, want to know the name of the 
gallant Prince who shall be privileged to 
kiss those rosy lips. Well, you thall hear. 
His name is King Pipkin.” 

At these words the poor Princess gave a 
little scream and nearly fainted away. 
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“What,” she cried, tearfully, “I marry 
Elfin King? Never!” 

At these cruel words Pipkin despaired. 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Mole. ‘ Why 
not Elfin King, pray? He is handsome, 
gallant, good-hearted and generous, worthy 
of any princess.” 

“Tt cannot be,’ moaned Gossamer, 
drooping her golden head. “I have heard 
that he is a hideous dwarf and squints.” 

“Tt is false, as I will prove,” said Mrs. 
Mole, calmly. “Lie back in your chair, 
Princess, and I will, by my art, conjure up 
a vision of this noble Prince, only do not 
move or speak lest the spell be broken.” 

Trembling, but obedient, the Princess 
leant back, and, behold, the heavy curtain 
before her slowly rose, displaying the figure 
of a handsome young Prince, whose dark 
eyes looked with passionate love and 
admiration into hers, whilst his arms were 
outstretched as if in entreaty. 

“OQ—o—h,” sighed Gossamer, as the 
curtain fell swiftly back. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mole, “what do you 
think of marrying Elfin King now, pretty 
one?” 

“J won’t marry anyone else,” declared 
the Princess, decidedly. ‘Oh, please, 
Mrs. Mole, whatever canI do? I’ve fallen 
fathoms deep in love already; but, alas! 
my father won’t ever think of allowing me to 
marry him, even if he wants to marry me.” 

“Ha, ha,” chuckled the wise mole, 
knowingly, “you all have to come to me 
for advice—all the lot of you. Well, 
Princess Gossamer, do as I tell you. Be 
brave and trusting, and you shall win 
happiness and King Pipkin together.” 

“Tl do anything,” sighed the Princess. 
“Oh, what beautiful eyes he had, and 
such lovely black curls.” 

“Fairy King will go riding to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Mole, slowly, ‘‘and as he passes 
the Lily Lake you must jump down off 
your steed and pretend to gather flowers 
by the water’s brim, but as you do so you 
must slip and fall into the lake—the rest is 
easy.” 

“Ugh,” shivered Gossamer. ‘How 
dreadfully cold and wet it will be, and I 
know I shall be drowned.” 

“Tt’s the only chance you have of 
wedding Elfin King,” said the wise mole, 
slowly, ‘“‘So if your love won’t stand a 
ducking there’s no more to be said.” 
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“Of course it will,” cried the Princess, 
“Oh, dear Mrs. Mole, don’t be cross. I 
adore Elfin King already, and if only he 
were there to pull me out of the lake I'd 
fall in half a dozen times.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed 
“We'll see.” 

The next day Fairy King rode forth with 
all his Court, and when they came to 
the Lily Lake, off jumped the Princess 
Gossamer from her steed to gather flowers 
at the water’s brim. 

“Take care, silly child,” cried her father, 
but it was too late. Splash! Scream! 
Princess Gossamer had fallen in ! 

Oh dear, oh dear! What a set out 
there was to be sure; for, of course, as 
you know, no fairy can swim, and though 
they ran round the lake shouting and 
yelling, no one attempted to jump in to 
save the poor little Princ 

“She'll be drowned, she’ll be drowned,” 
cried Fairy King, in despair. “Oh my 
precious, precious-child. Save her, save 
her, and whoever does it shall marry her, 
upon my Fairy honour.” 

At these words all the fairy princes ran 
round the lake shouting louder than ever. 
One tried to jump on to a water lily; 
another put his leg in the water but soon 
pulled it out again, and in the middle of 
it all there was a rush, a flash of something 
red leaping through the air, and—splash ! 
Elfin King had caught the Princess round 
the waist and had her safe on the bank 
before anyone could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

“T thank your Majesty with all my 
heart,” said Elfin King, bowing low, but 
he did not loose his hold of the drooping 
Gossamer, who lay against his breast. 

“What! Now! Dear me! Absurd! 
Elfin King!” gasped Fairy King. “ What 
on earth do you mean? Here, Gossamer, 
come to me. What do you want, your 
Majesty ?” 

“Only what your Majesty has just given 
me—on your Fairy honour,” smiled King 
Pipkin, and put his other arm round 
Gossamer, who seemed quite happy in 
her imprisonment. 

Well, it was no use to fluster and bluster, 
though to begin with Fairy King tried it 
on, but the end of it all was he had to 
give way, and a good thing too, for what 
is the use of quarrelling when you can be 
good friends ? 


the wise mole. 
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And on the marriage day the elves and 
fairies gave a magnificent ball in the 
Enchanted Wood, and Mrs. Mole was the 
honoured guest, and as long as King 
Pipkin and his lovely wife ruled the land 
there was peace and goodwill between 
elf and fairy, and many a wooing, too, 
for there is nothing like following a good 
example. 
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Slightly Mixed 


Two correspondents wrote to a country 
editor to know, respectively, “The best 
way of assisting twins through the teething 
period?” and “ How to rid an orchard of 
grasshoppers?” The editor answered, but 
got the names mixed, unfortunately, and 
the fond father was thunderstruck by this 
advice: —“If you are unfortunate enough 
to be plagued by these unwelcome little 
pests, the quickest means of settling is to 
cover them with straw and set the straw on 
fire.” ‘he other man, who was troubled 
with grasshoppers, was equally amazed to 
read :—‘“ The best method of treatment is 
to give them a warm bath, twice a day, 
and rub their gums twice or thrice with 
indiarubber.” 
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Things Inside 


My papa is a doctor man, 
An’ that is how he knows 
Each little thing inside of me, 
An’ how it runs an’ goes. 
He tells me I have whizzin’ wheels 
Inside my head that spin— 
T ast him onct t’ tell me how 
Th’ buzzin’ wheels got in. 


He put his, finger in my mouth : 
“Why, here’s a tiny door!” 
An’ then he tweaked my nose, an’ said : 
“ An’ here’s a couple more ; 
An’ here’s a little music-box— 
It’s full of cogs an’ wheels. 
An’ every time you give a squeeze 
It opens up an’ squeals !” 


One day my papa saw me bolt 
A great big chunk of ’tater : 

“Look out!” he cried, “you'll overtax 
Your little elevator !” 

“What's that?” I ast. “Oh, that,” said he, 
“Ts jest a little dummy 

That carries everything you eat 
Clear down into your tummy !” 


I’m full of springs, jest like a clock, 
An’ when I start t’ Play, 

My papa looks at me, an’ sez: 
“You're all wound up to- day | ee 

But onct, when I was sick, he said : 
“TLet’s quit th’ stuffy town, 

And move out t’ th’ country house— 
Th’ boy is all run down !” 


Then, ’cause he couldn’t wind me up 
Ag’in, without a key, 
He fed me castor-oil—t’ grease 
The cogs an’ wheels in me. 
I don’t see how a little boy 
Not very high or wide 
Can carry ’round th’ awful load 
Of things he’s got inside! 


bod 


Low 


Georcr (going up to Charles and 
placing his hand on Charles’s head): “I 
say, you are a deceitful chap.” 

Cartes (furiously indignant): “Wat?” 

Grorce: “Well, you must admit you 
are underhand, aren’t you?” 


Going One Better 


CHILDREN are nothing if not loyal. 


Three little boys were once comparing 
notes of the varied possessions of their 
parents. 


“My father has ten acres on his farm,” 


said one. 


“My father has twenty,” said the 


second. 


‘Oh, that’s nothing!” said the third, 


triumphantly. “My father’s got a mort- 
gage on his,” 


In a similar way two little girls were 


discussing their respective mothers. Each 
naturally maintained that her mother was 
the better and more beautiful. Descend- 
ing from generalities to particulars, they 
began to parcel out the different features. 


“ My mother’s hair is so long,” said one, 


“that she can sit down on it.” 


“That's nothing,” said the other trium- 


phantly; “my mother can take her hair 
off!” 


Photo M. Shorrook 
A SNAPSHOT TAREN ON THE BUND 


Riddles 


What five letters form a sentence of 


forgiveness ?—I x qq u. 


What is a button ?—A small event that 


is always coming off. 
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Wise Thoughts 

TurirT is a habit which requires to be 
formed early. The boy or girl who does 
not realise the value of money is not likely 
to be prudent later in life. Like other 
habits, good or bad, thrift is contagious. 
The child who saves pennies instead of 
spending them, and is able to show a 
bank-book, arouses emulation in others. 

od 

LitrLe added to little soon makes a 
great heap. 

Never say “I can't!” Let “T’ll try!” 
be your motto. 

Take advantage of every opportunity 
that comes your way. 


> 
A Difficult Feat 

Tuis is one of those things which sound 
easy, but prove, when tried, uncommonly 
difficult. Stand on your left leg. ‘Turn 
your right foot and leg with a circular 
motion from left to right. At the same 
time try to make on a sheet of paper a 
capital “I” as made in the copy-books. 


* 
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A SNAPSHOT TAKEN AT THE RACES 


baad 


QUAINT SAYINGS OF A CHILD (Culled from a Mother's Scrap Book) 


FROM FOUR TO FIVE YEARS 


I came into the world, Mamma, because 
I loved you so much. 

I want to go where the Shadows are real. 
Oh, do take me where the Shadows are 
real ! 

Isn’t it well for the people the other side 
of the world? Iv’s night now, and they 
can’t see shops or dirty houses. 

When I’m a bird shall I 
stomach-ache ? 

Where does the Rain come from? The 
other side of the world? And does their 
rain come from here ? 

Where are the roses gone to? 
last year’s roses. 

When we're Birds will the people in the 
world think we are Stars ? 

Well, if God made the world, who made 
God ? 

If the Devil is so naughty, why did God 
make him ? 

_ When I say I'll be good, does God know 
whether I’ll be naughty again or not? 

To his Father—I am a person of yours, 
aren’t I? 


have the 


I mean 


FROM SIX YEARS TO SEVEN YRARS 

He—Which would you rather be, the 
country or a person? 

MotHer—I think I’d rather be 
country. 

He—But some one might build on you. 

He (watching burnt papers fly up the 
chimney)—Where do the papers go to? 

MortHER—Into the air, I suppose. 

Hre—Why not to Heaven? Or isn't 
there a Heaven for papers ? 

He—If you hadn’t martied Dadda, could 
I have married you? 

He—What was I before I was born? 

MotHEer—Nothing. 

He—What is it like to be nothing? 
Where do things go when they’re nothing ? 

MotuHER—Don't cry, or Miss H. (his 
governess) will see the marks of the tears 
and know you've been naughty. 

He (hopefully)—She might not. 
might think it was only perspiration, 


the 


She 


* * + 
He—In the middle of the night I said a 
fearful word, but I can’t be punished, for 
no one heard me. 


Motes for Everpbody 


On Breathing 


Tue breathing should nearly always be 
in through the nostrils, but, frequently, out 
through the mouth. It is probably thus 
that we should regularly breathe while we 
are speaking or singing, when the tempta- 
tion is to breathe in through the mouth. 
The disadvantages of this latter plan are 
obvious, in drying the mouth and throat, 
etc, Practise all the breathing-exercises, 
and not one only, unless you are what 
may be called a genius-breather— that is to 
say, one who breathes rightly by instinct. 

The first breathing is downwards. ‘The 
figures show how the diaphragm, by 
moving downwards, would press upon and 
squeeze the stomach and liver. ‘This is to 
enlarge the lung-room by letting down the 
floor of it. Your lungs are the room that 
you wish to enlarge, so that they may take 
in more oxygen to purify and invigorate 
you, It is a help to this breathing to 
send the abdomen out while you send the 
diaphragm down, though afterwards you 
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Fig. 24.--I.owest Breathing. Send the dia- 
phragm down and the abdomen out as you inhale 
through the nostrils. Put your hand on your 
abdomen, Draw the abdomen inand the diaphragm 
up as you exhale through the mouth. 

Fig. 25.—With the hands on the movable ribs, 
send the chest walls well outward as you inhale. 
Exhale through the mouth, 


should be able to send the diaphragm 
down (Fig. 24), while not sending the 
abdomen very far out. 

Now take a deep breath in, holding the 
abdomen in. Keep the palms of your 
hands upon your “floating” ribs and let 
them move well outwards (Fig. 25) as you 
inhale. This we may call the middle 
breathing, and it is like enlarging your 
room by sending out all the walls. You 
can expand outwards in front, to the sides 
and behind. A 
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Fig. 26.—Upper breathing with the Diaphragm 
up and ribs in; force the breath to the top of the 
lungs, putting the hand there. 


Fig. 27.—Upper breathing (after Fitzsimmons). 


For the third kind of breathing (Fig. 26), 
first inhale through the nostrils fully and 
send the diaphragm down. ‘Then draw it 
up, draw the abdomen in, expand your 
chest-walls, then keep them as rigid as 
possible ; force the breath up to the top of 
the lungs. Fitzsimmons recommends the 
position of Fig. 27 for this purpose. 

The next kind should not be practised 
to excess. It is to hold the breath in 
when your natural tendency would be to 
let it out. Practise each breathing in turn, 
holding it in when you have inhaled it. 
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Develop especially the breathing in which 
you are weakest. It may be your lower, 
or your middle, or your upper. I think 
it will probably be your upper. Remember 
that in severe games and athletics you will 
want them all, for they will all together 
help to give you endurance as well as 
calmness. Just as the man who loses his 
head is apt to get out of breath, so the 
man who gets out of breath is apt to lose 
his head. The ordinary practice of an 
athlete is only to exert his full breathing 
when he is engaged in his games or athletics. 
It is far better to exert the full breathing 
occasionally in anticipation of that strain, 
and especially to practise the part in which 
you are weakest. 
corrective and complimentary practice. 

= 
For Bridge Players 
SUPERSTITIONS 

Tue Bridge-table is a perfect cesspool 
of absurd superstitions. One player likes 
the “hinges”—another does not. One 
likes pink cards—another blue. One turns 
his chair round three times “to change his 
luck”—another places more faith in the 
efficacy of a triple journey round the table, 
with the same object. One, in dealing, 
slips the last card under his pack, instead 
of throwing it on top. Another has a 
China pig beside him to act as a mascot: 
and if the brute falls off the table and has to 
be picked up, with the result that its owner 
(or slave) forgets to jot down the score, and 
plays thenceforth to a wrong score! And 
unless these players can satisfy their whims, 
they think that some unseen agent will 
be angry with them and lose the rubber. 

All such ideas are nonsense : and unless 
you make up your mind to this fact at 
once, you will never make even a moderate 
player. You prefer to deal with the pink 
cards, and if you are not so fortunate as to 
have the choice, your courage fails because 
“blue cards are never lucky for you,” and 
therefore you never hope to win. What is 
the result? You play a more defensive game 
than you otherwise would, and so your do 
lose the rubber—, or, if you win it you only 
do so by asmall margin of points. You are 
perfectly right: the blue cards do militate 

. against your success—but only because you 
are so foolish as to believe that they will. 

Eradicate sternly all these absurd notions 
from your mind. When you gather up 
your hand, you should invariably expect to 


Hence we come to the , 
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find a brilliant no-trumper or four honours 
in hearts; and if you do not find more 
than a fair hand, take it for granted that 
your partner must hold most of the missing 
cards. By so doing, you will incline to 
overestimate the value of your hand—with 
considerable financial benefit to yourself. 
Nor is such a state of mind only fitting 
to the dealer. If you are one of the 
adversaries and hold a poor hand, make 
up your mind that your partner has a 
good one, and play accordingly. It is this 
miserable faintheartedness that is at the 
bottom of all ill-luck and most ill-play. 
= 

For the Hostess 

“A QUAKER TEA” 

Tuis is a novel idea. In this all the 
ladies have to sit perfectly still, without 
laughing or speaking, whilst the men pour 
out the tea and wait on them. If the men 
spill or drop anything, they have to pay a 
forfeit. If the ladies speak or laugh, they 
have to do the same. Of course, the men 
do their best to make the ladies smile or 
say something. ‘The forfeits can be as 
varied and as original as you like—the 
funnier the merrier. 

= 
For the Housekeeper 
CHEESE CAKES WITH LEMON CURD 

SHorT crust paste is nicest for these. 
Rollthe paste to about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, cut in rounds, and line flat patty 
pans. Prick the centre with a fork to keep 
from blistering. Some little ornaments 
should be cut out, placed on an oven shelf, 
brushed with egg, and baked. Bake the 
paste in a quick oven, when ready remove 
from this and fill with lemon curd, stewed 
fruit, or preserve. An ornament of paste 
may be placed on each, they may also be 
sprinkled with disiccated cocoanut or 
chopped almonds baked slightly. These 
little tartlets may be served hot or cold. 
The cases can be made days before. Keep 
them in a box and toast before using. 
Lemon Curd.—Take $4b. castor sugar, 2 
oz. fresh butter, 3 eggs, 1 large lemon. Put 
the butter, sugar, and eggs into a lined pan, 
add the rind of the lemon grated and the 
juice strained Stir the mixture over the 
fire until it comes to boiling point, then 
pour into jars. It must be stirred constantly 
and vigorously all the time it is cooking ; if 
this is not done it becomes lumpy. 


General Plans 
es 


i" must not be forgotten that a garden 
p cannot be made in a year or two, 

and also that a large space runs 
away with a good deal of money which 
disappears in the shape of drainage, raising, 
fencing, making paths and approaches, 
besides buying trees and shurbs. The 
best way is to form a general plan of what 
is necessary at first, and each year add to 
the improvements which suggest themselves, 
as things get settled into their places: 
then paths often require 
remetaling or re-gravel- 
ling at intervals as the 
original layer soon sinks 
into the mud, and fences 
become rotten, in fact 
everything depends 
the means and 
energy of the proprietor: 
if he is sufficiently well 
off not to trouble about 
a few hundred dollars 
outlay per annum, a 
great deal can be done 
in the shape of beauti- 
fying a garden, by 
purchasing new bulbs, 
shrubs, etc., every year. 
For some years it has been possible to 
buy plants at auction, which have been 
shipped over from. Japan; it is rather a 
lottery though, as they arrive in more or 
less indifferent condition, and many of 
them die when planted out; but to the 
slender pursed individual, things have 
often to be left undone, or make shifts 


upon 
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introduced, and in such cases it depends 
upon whether he is enthusiastic, or leaves 
the work to his gardener. 


APPROXIMATE COST 


When making a lawn or raising ground, 
it is better to contract for the whole work, 
but when the operations involve a variety 
of improvements, it is not possible to 
contract, as the Chinese do not always 
understand what is required, and indeed 
one often does not know oneself exactly 
at the commencement of a variety of 


D. MacGregor 


A CORNER OF THE PUBLIC GARDENS IN THE SPRING 


minor works, as things develop themselves 
as you proceed, the only way is to keep a 
strict daily record of the labour employed. 
One man can look after about five to six 
mow, if assisted by a few coolies in the busy 
months, his wages would be $9 to $14 a 
month or say $150 a year: extras depend 
upon the taste of the owner, but the whole 
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outlay for pots, repairs, cutting grass, 
tools, etc., should not average more than 
another $5 a month, of course the larger 
the garden, the heavier the expenditure; 
grounds similar to the Country Club, which 
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NEATNESS 


THE continued neatness of a garden 
depends upon the perseverance in removing 


irregular growths, and arresting the too 
luxuriant branches: this chanld alwave ha 
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Parsnips 

Tue soil should be deeply dug for 
parsnips about 2 feet or more, as the seed 
does not germinate readily in hot or dry 
soils ; but if the ground is loose it may do 
very well in an elevated position. Sow the 
seeds thinly and cover with about half an 
inch of fine soil. When large enough to 
handle thin out to 12 inches apart. The 
flavour of parsnips is much better if they are 
boiled soon after taking out of the ground. 


= 
Lilacs 


are a handsome adjunct to a shrubbery, 
but they must be planted on mounds 
or high ground; if the roots are in wet 
soil they wither from excessive moisture ; 
both the purple and white species grow 
well in Shanghai. 

Newcomer.—The following are some of 
the prices usually charged in connection 
with gardens, subject to a possible increase 
when much planting, raising, roadmaking, 
etc., is going on, also season of the year and 
situation. 

Turr.—Delivered per fong of 10 feet 

square $1. 

Delivered and laid dowr TI. 1 per fong. 
(It takes about 72 fong to turf one 
mow, or say 432 fong per acre of six 
mow). 

Coo.tgs.— Per man per diem 30 cents. 

WHEKLBARROWS.—50 cents per man per 

diem, but the best way is to pay so 


of what this will 
entirely upon the situation of the ground, 
if near the outskirts of the settlement, 
“stuff” is much cheaper as ponds and 
dugouts can be easily made ; the latter not 
being permitted within the limits; to be 
brought from any distance the increase in 
wheelbarrow hire has to be considered ; 
roughly speaking it costs Tls, 1.50 per fong. 
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many cash per barrow full; if paid by 
the day they work very badly and only 
get through half the work. 
Masons.—Labour on drains 35 to 40 
cents per diem. 
Materiat for filling in and raising lawns 
and paths. 
It is impossible to give any fixed price 
cost, as it depends 


RUBBLE AND BROKEN BRICK for roads 
and paths $1.70 per ton delivered. 
Grave. for roads and paths $2.70 per 

ton delivered. 

Sanp for roads and paths $1.75 per ton 
delivered. 

CLINKER AND SIMILAR REFUSE can be 
obtained from the Gas Works at very 
reasonable prices, or from Chinese at 
$1.50 per ton delivered. 

CEMENT PIPES for drains 30 cts. each 4-in. 

do. 4c cts. (aan 
egg-shaped do. Tis 3.70 2-ft. 

The Municipal Council sell all these 


pipes, and they are much stronger than 
those made by Chinese, although they look 
very much the same. 


New kricx.-—75 cents per hundred. 


GE 
SUNSHINE 
Stand in the sunshine sweet So brief the time to smile, 
And treasure every ray, Why darken we the air, 
Nor seek with stubborn feet With frowns and tears the while 
The darksome way. We nurse, despair ? 
SE 


Mrs. Harpur (pausing in her writing)—‘‘What is that word for people who come 


after us?” 
Maxpup (absently)— “ Shroffs, my dear.” 
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The Bloodthirsty Irish 


A Lonpon newspaper pointed out in all 
seriousness some time back that the 
“natural savagery” of the Irish peasantry 
in their struggle for Home Rule might be 
due to the bloodthirstiness of the names of 
their towns and country districts. Many of 
these places are named: “Kil” something or 
another—‘“ Kil” in Irish meaning church— 
such as Killarney, Killaloe, Kildare, Kil- 
kenny, Kilrush, and Kilruddery. his re- 
minds us of the story of an Englishman who 
went over to Ireland to assist an old college 
chum who was standing in the Unionist 
interest for a constituency in the south of 
Ireland, and who, in his ignorance of this 
geographical nomenclature, was consider 
ably startled on hearing at a railway-station 
the following conversation between two 
wild-looking peasants. “I’m just afther 
bein’ over to Kilpatrick,” said one.“ An’ 
I,” replied the other, “am afther being over 
to Kilmary.” “What murderers they are!” 
thought the Englishman. “ And to think 
they talk of their assassinations so publicly!” 
“And where are ye goin’ now, Jim?” 
asked assassin No. 1. “I’m goin’ home 
to Kilmore,” was No. 2’s reply. The 
Englishman’s blood curdled. “ Kilmore, 
is it?” said the other. ‘Faix, you’d bether 
be comin’ wid me to Kilumaaule.” The 
story goes that the frightened Englishman 
went no farther on his journey. He waited 
at the station for the next train back to 
Dublin, and returned to England by the 
first boat. 

> 


Paradoxical 


Aunt Ciara: “And what would you 
do were you to see a ghost ?” 

YounG Visitor: “I'd run for dear 
life, for I’m quite sure I should be paralysed 
with fright.” 

+ 
A Toast 
At a meeting of engine-drivers the 
‘following toast was offered: “To our 
mothers—the only faithtful tenders who 
never misplaced a switch.” 


WALNOTS 


A Happy Inspiration 
“CHILDREN,” said the Bishop, perorat- 
ing, “I ask you to think of this thing. In 
Africa there are 10,000,000 square miles 
of territory without a single Sunday School 
where little boys and girls can spend their 
Sundays. Now, what should we all try 
and save up our money to do?” Every 
member of the class spoke up in ecstatic 

union, ‘Go to Africa,” they cried. 


od 
A Unique Specimen 


THE preacher made a dramatic appeal 
to the consciences of the members of his 
congregation. 

“Those of you, brethren, who pay your 
debts, rise.” ‘he whole congregation, with 
a solitary exception, accepted the invitation, 
and, having done so, resumed their seats 
at the minister's request. 

“Now, let those who do not pay their 
debts up.” 

Up rose the lonely man. 

“Why don’t you pay, Brother Tyson? 
Why are you so different from other 
brethren here ?” 

“Well, perhaps it is because I am no 
liar, and 1 can’t get a red cent of what 
these people round me owe me.” 
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Justice, as it is dealt out 

Tue prisoner who had been found 
guilty of /ese majeste, protested vigorously ; 
and struggled with all his peasant strength, 
as he was borne to prison where he was 
to pay the penalty of his crime. 

It was realised that his case was hopeless, 
when it was proved by unimpeachable 
evidence, that he had sat down in the 
presence of his royal highness, the king. 

Of course, there were simple-minded 
persons who suggested that the offender's 
lack of premeditation, his hob-nailed shoes, 
and the smooth sheet of ice on which the 
crime had been committed, were exten- 
uatives. But what would Justice ever 
accomplish were she to be hindered by 
such trivialities as these ! 
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Rules and Regulations for the Guidance \ 
Of the Soonkeong Force \s 
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Issued by General Gordon in 1863 


ie being desirable that peace and 
I concord together with strict discipline 

should be maintained in the force, 
the following laws are laid down for the 
guidance of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates belonging thereto, 
and in all cases of infraction of the said 
laws the punishments specified therein 
will be rigidly adhered to. All officers 
(native or foreign) in command 
called upon to use their utmost endeavours 


are 


to preserve law and order, and to bear 
in mind, that justice tempered with mercy 
is the surest method of gaining the 
respect and affection both of inferiors and 
superiors. 

Art. I—Obedience being the first 
duty of a soldier, the strictest and most 
implicit obedience to any order given 
by any superior officer is necessary for 
the proper execution of duty, without 
which, nothing can be done. Any soldier 
who may disobey any order whatever given 
him by an officer or non-commissioned 
officer will be punished with not less than 
fifty lashes, and not exceeding 
except in the field, when the offender 
will be liable to be shot, or other- 
wise, as the general commanding may 
direct. 

Art. 1I.—For the safety of the city 
and its inhabitants it is requisite that the 
guards should be kept in a proper and 
soldierly manner, and not in the slovenly 
and indolent way that has hitherto been 
the case. Any soldier who may be found 
sitting down, leaving his beat, or lounging 
about without his firelock, will be punished 


200, 


with not less than fifty lashes and not 
more than 100, 

Art. III.—Any soldier who may be 
found asleep on his post, or absent from 
his guard, will receive not less than 150 
lashes and not exceeding 300, except in 
the field, when he is liable to be shot 
or otherwise, as the general commanding 
may direct. 


GENERAL GORDON IN HIS FAMOUS 
YELLOW JACKET 


Reproduced from an old photograph which was given to 
Mr. V. Dent's father, by General Gordon 


Art. IV.—In order that every soldier 
should be made thoroughly acquainted with 
his profession, it is necessary that a strict 
and regular attendance should be main- 
tained at all roll calls or parades: any 
soldier who may absent himself without 
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leave from roll call or parade will be 
punished as follows :— 


For being absent. .Once .-during the month 25 lashes. 


.-Twice...... 50).4 
7 .. Three times . ve 75 
. --Four times. «> jie 
* .-Five times .. 5 125 
.-Six times... e 150 
. Seven times . 5 175 
. Eight times . 200 


and discharged from the service. 


Any man wishing for leave can obtain 
reasonable time on application to his 
commanding officer, who will give him a 
pass specifying the length of time granted, 
not to exceed three days except on special 
occasions, when special application must 
be made to headquarters. 


Art. V.—Any soldier found squeezing 
or attempting to squeeze any countrymen, 
boats, keepers of tea-shops, or hongs, 
will be punished with not less than 300 
lashes, and not exceeding 500 and one 
month’s imprisonment. 

Art. VI.—AIll soldiers are expected to 
set an example of good and quiet be- 
haviour to the citizens, and to avoid all 
quarrels and. disturbances, if they are 
aggrieved in any way they can seek 
redress, either through their own officers, 
or on application at headquarters, when 
everything will be done to set things 
on an amicable footing. Any soldier 
assaulting a citizen or destroying a shop or 
anything in a shop, or aiding and abetting 
others in doing so will be punished with 
not less than 300, and not exceeding 500 
lashes, and one month’s imprisonment. 

Arr. VII.—Should any soldier at any 
time have a complaint to make or a 
grievance to be remedied, he should request 
a non-commissioned officer to lay the same 
before the commanding officer of his 
battalion, who will at all times give favour- 
able attention to any complaint he may 
have to make; and if he still considers he has 

_ Not justice done him by his commanding 
Officer he can further his complaint to the 
commandant, and not as heretofore refuse 
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to fall in on parade because he has some 
grievance, real or imaginary, to be amended. 
For the future any ringleader of such 
insubordination will, when caught, be shot 
or such other punishment as the general 
commanding may deem fit. 

Art. VIII.—Any soldier who may be 
detected stealing or selling arms or 
accoutrements, will be punished with not 
less than 300 and not exceeding 500 
lashes, and two months’ imprisonment. 

Art. IX.—Any soldier who may strike 
or in any way assault an officer or non- 
commissioned officer will be punished with 
death, or such other punishment as the 
general commanding may deem fit. 

Art, X.—Talking in the ranks is strictly 
prohibited, and when detected, the offender 
will be punished with extra drill or fifty 
lashes. 

Art, XI.—All soldiers must pay respect 
to their officers when and wherever they 
meet them by saluting, or if a sentry by 
presenting arms; any dereliction of this 
order will invariably be punished with 
extra drill. 

Art. XII.—Any soldier guilty of steal- 
ing or embezzling, when detected, will be 
punished with not less than roo and not 
more than 500 lashes and two months’ 
imprisonment. 

Art. XIIL.—Any soldier who may be 
guilty of any unnatural crime, may be 
sentenced to death or such other punish- 
ment as the general commanding may 
deem fit. 

Akt. XIV.—All crimes whatsoever which 
officers and soldiers may be guilty of to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, not specified in the foregoing 
tules, shall be punished according to the 
nature and degree of the offence. 

The force will understand that the 
general commanding will allow of no 
oppression of the soldier, and hereby strictly 
prohibits any officer or non-commissioned 
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officer from striking or otherwise maltreating 
any soldier. He will impartially investigate 
all complaints or grievances, and on the 
other hand expects strict obedience to the 
foregoing rules. 

Commanding officers of battalions and 
of field and heavy artillery are hereby 
authorized to deal with all offences liable 
to punishment, not exceeding 150 lashes; 
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ment, will be brought to headquarters. 
The commanding officers of corps will 
enter the offences they deal with in the 
defaulters sheet, in due form, in order 
that every punishment inflicted will be 
duly recorded. 

Commanding officers can order extra 
drills and fatigues for the men who offend 
in minor details, entering the same in due 


and offences deserving of a higher punish- form with their awards therein. 
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THE CHANCES OF WAR 


“THe bravest act I have ever witnessed was that of an American officer during 
the American Civil War. ‘The United States Government had organised a large army 
to proceed from Louisiana and invade Texas. For a very long time the road and the 
river (the Red River) ran side by side. Consequently our victories were easy and 
many, because we had the gunboats to protect us, I have often thought that these 
were arranged by the enemy to give us a false security and lure us further on, Anyway, 
the result was that after some weeks of marching and fighting we found ourselves on a 
huge plain in the midst of the forest, and thirty miles from the river. ‘The enemy here 
turned upon us, and after two battles captured our guns and many prisoners. 
Dangerous as was our position, that of our fleet of gunboats became, after this catastrophe, 
more dangerous still. ‘They were proceeding up the river toward the point where road and 
The enemy, now free from attack, could build forts 
in the rear of the fleet, and capture them too. It was necessary that they should be 
ordered to retreat down the river as soon as the second battle ended. ‘The quickest 
way was to go straight ahead, right through the enemy’s camp, and ride for life to the 
river bank. ‘This an American officer volunteered todo. Neither gun nor cavalry could 
touch him, though he was in their midst, and so, after a hard ride, he reached the river. 
Here, alas! the presence of a single United States officer was so unexpected that our 
own people shot at him, and he fell, pierced by several bullets. His pursuers, in 
recognition of his gallantry, forbore taking him prisoner, and allowed him to be carried 
on board his compatriots’ gunboats, where he lingered for many weeks in the greatest 
agony. Eventually he reached New Orleans, where in a few days more he died. I 
myself arrived in that city and attended his funeral.” 


river were again to come together. 


ae 


NON-HISTORICAL 


AT a military church service during the South African war, some recruits were 
listening to the chaplain in church saying: “Let them slay the Boers as Joshua smote 
the Egyptians,” when a recruit whispered to a companion, “Say, Bill, the old bloke is 
a bit off; doesn’t he know it was Kitchener who swiped the Egyptians?” 


8 Shanghai Considered Socially 


Ai Lecture given by H. Lang in 1874 
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Cuapter V. 


THE FIRE BRIGADE 


N the accounts that have been left of 
| the early fires in the settlement, we 
find that the work of extinguishing 
them, was done by the private engines of 
various firms, worked by such voluntary 
assistance as could be obtained on the spot, 
and almost invariably supplemented by the 
strong and willing arms of the Blue- 
jackets. It was not till 1862 that the 
Municipal Council ordered a fire engine 
from Boston; and shortly afterwards we 
find Messrs. Bower, Hanbury & Co. 
proposing to hand over to the Council 
an English fire engine. In 1866, Zhe 
Shanghai Fire Department (Volunteer) was 
inaugurated by the enrolment of the Hongkew 
Lugine Company (No. 2). The depart- 
ment is now presided over by a chief 
engineer and three district engineers, and 
- consists of five engine companies, one 
being a steam engine, and one Hook and 
Ladder Company, shortly, I believe, to be 
increased to two. In this department, 
we are happily amalgamated with our 
French neighbours. 
SHANGHAI CURRENCY 


Let tt be here noted that the first currency 
of the settlement was Spanish dollars. The 
Chinese liked those coins so immensely 
that they soon became very scarce, and 
were made still more so by speculation and 
a growing trade, till the dollar was actually 
several pence higher than the tael in 
sterling value. This after a vain trial to 

_ enforce the introduction of the Mexican 
dollar, led to the use of our present tael 
currency as a medium of trade, though 


Mexicans are still used in transactions of 
a domestic and foreign-official character. 


SERVANTS’ WAGES 


Recurring to the domestic life of Shanghai 
in 1850, we find that $4 a month was then 
the usual wages of a coolie, while a trained 
boy got only $6. Why the wages of that 
Anglo-Chinese Institution, the boy should 
have increased while the immense increase 
of aspirants to the office would have suggest- 
ed a lowering of the rate, is a problem 
We must leave to scientific economists. I 
suspect it is one of the many instances we 
have of Chinese combination. One re- 
markable fact is that in the early days of 
our settlement we see no record of servants 
brought into court by their masters, and 
vice versa as is now socommon. I suspect 
that a wholesome system of domestic 
discipline, on Solomon’s old plan, suited 
both the name and nature of the boy much 
better than the Mixed Court, 

OUTSIDE ROADS 

As early as 1850 we read of the Great 
Western Road by which residents could go 
to the Bubbling Well, and come back by 
a place with a sentimental name, Budville, 
not known in the books of any foreign 
Consulate. But this was only for foot 
passengers and riders, We read of a 
riding road to Siccawei through a fine 
grove of trees at Catherine’s bridge, But 
it was to the military operations against 
the Taipings in 1861 that we owe our first 
drive out of Shanghai. When the British 
soldiers in 1861, made a military station 
close to what is now the upper-boat house, 
the immemorial fovt-path from Shanghai 
to Sinza village was widened into a road 
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fit for the transport of artillery. During 
subsequent operations this road was 


carried along the Soochow Creek, past 
what we now know as Alpha Farm, on the 
horse-shoe river curve on which now 
stands the pleasant retreat of Jessfield. 
From this point the military road was 
carried almost due south to Fahwah, 
whence by an extension of a mile it 
terminated at Siccawei. In 1862 the 
rebels being concentrated at Kahding the 
British troops marched to dislodge them. 
It was necessary to transport thither heavy 
siege guns. These being with much risk 
‘got over the “Old Stone Bridge,” a road 
40 feet wide was made for 13 miles en 
route to Kahding, when further progress 
was declared unnecessary. It was about 
the same date (1862) that the road was 
extended from the Sinza military station to 
the Bubbling Well, which, under the 
name of Sinza road still exists. But we 
cannot refrain from regretting that the 
road towards Kahding, and the road by 
Alpha Farm to Jessfield, and from Jessfield 
to Siccawei vid Fahwah, should have been 
allowed to fall into disuse, when we reflect 
how greatly they would now have added 
to our means of health and enjoyment. 

In the course of the same contest the 
French military caused to be made what 
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we now know as “The French Road” to 
Siccawei. Not to be outdone by the French, 
some of the foreign community in our 
settlement formed a committee and made 
a drive as far as the Bubbling Well, which 
was shortly afterwards extended to Siccawei. 
Starting from this road at the Bubbling 
Well, in 1863 was constructed by Messrs. 
Hogg Bros. the road to Hogg’s bungalow 
to which the public are so much indebted 
for a variation from “the everlasting 
round.” About the same time, at the 
instance of Messrs. Jardine and others, 
arrangements were made, through the 
Taotai, for the construction of a cross- 
country road to Woosung. But this has 
subsequently, through official neglect, and 
rustic cupidity, ceased to be available. It 
is greatly to be desired that the existing 
projects for renewing this road as far 
as the half-way village of Kongwan, and 
of carrying a new road by the river side 
to Woosung may be ere long carried 
out, 

It may be here observed that Z find it 
noted in Sept. 1852 that Mr. J. Caldecott 
started the first carriage in Shanghai, and 
the track of its first afternoon drive is 
faithfully recorded in the paper of the day. 
Truly Mr. Smith’s 
numerous following. 


carriage has had a 


A NINGPO WOMAN SPINNING 
Reproduction from an old photograph 


} theo 747, 


The Lakes 
Part IL 


SF AM frank to say that I think it was 
iI not so much their natural beauty 

(though they are indeed beautiful 
with their fringe of tropical vegetation, 
and Papandayan towering in the purple 
distance) as it was the glamour of the 
East that enveloped them, with their 
curious little pavilion-like launch mounted 
on primitive “dug-outs” or hollowed legs, 


“ANGKLOENG” players in their picturesque 
costumes dispensing liquid harp-like music 
from the landing that followed us out over 
the water and quivered through the air like 
strains from fuiry-land; and at the little 
island where we landed in the centre of the 
lakes, another group of flower-worshippers 
greeting us gravely as we climbed a rustic 
path to a little tea and coffee arbour where 
a lone musician, aged ten, and with the 
eyes of a mystic of the ages, dispensed 


ON THE LAKES OF LELES 


and propelled by native boatmen seated 
cross-legged at bow and stern; the picture- 
sque crowd of beggars in “sarong” and 
vivid-coloured head-dress, seated 
semi-circle on the grass at the point of 


in a 


embarkment, each holding a single flower 
gracefully in the hand as if offering 
tribute to the God of Colour and Light; 
the orchestra of native ‘““GAMELAN” and 


more liquid fairy strains from a bamboo 
instrument constructed on the lines of a 
xylophone, all the while looking THROUGH 
us but not aT us with the dreamy eyes of 
a born musician, set in a face of almost 
perfect contour. I tried to get a picture of 
that little dreamer in his brilliant rags and 
patches; but unfortunately, it was one of 
my failures. 
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THE SULPHUR BATHS. 

You can imagine that I was not in haste 
to leave this enchanted spot; but we had 
planned to visit the sulphur baths of 
Tyrpanas before returning to the hotel, 
and time was flying, while Java’s torrential 
rains, like the tides, wait for no man. 
Back we went, therefore, through the 
picturesque rice-fields (and they really 
ARE picturesque here) and roads lined 
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At six in the morning, we took what is 
known as the Java Express (probably - 
because no words in the English language 
are adequate to “express” how slow it is) 
for the pretty little town of “Dyokya” (a 
commonly used corruption of the correct 
name of DyoKJoKARTA), where we changed 
about two in the afternoon to a steam 


tram running out in about an hour’s ride to 
the little station of MOENTILAN. 


Here we 


I. FLOWER BEGGARS AND ANGKLOENG PLAYERS ON THE LAKES OF LELES, GAROET, JAVA 
2. A TYPICAL SOENDANESE ANGKLOENG ORCHESTRA AT *GAMELAN,” JAVA 


with ferns and orchids, to the baths in 
question, where we spent a pleasant half- 
hour or so in a refreshing bath, though some 
of us overlooked the sulphurous quality 
of the waters, and over-did our bathing 
somewhat, with temporary bad effect. 
Then back to the hotel to “rijsttafel” (or 
“rice table”), which is the mid-day meal 
ar excellence of Java. 


again changed to a “kreta,” and “jaunted” 
for two hours to the famous ruins of 


BORO BOEDOER, 


the original building of which was begun 
in the Ninth Century, and is therefore 
over a thousand years old. We put up at 
the little government “rest-house” or 
“ Pasang-grahan ” there, within a hundred 
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feet of the building; and as the rain was 
of course coming down in torrents at that 
hour of the afternoon, waited for morning 
for our real sight-seeing, though I did 
manage to get out and take one or two 
“snaps” which strangely enough came out 
extremely well, thanks to a really good 
photographer located after I reached 
Soorabaia. 

The description of this temple is really 
interesting even to one who, like myself, is 
not a delver into the mysteries of old 
ruins ; but to do it anything approaching 
justice requires a book; and I will later 
send you one, if you care for it, that deals 
with it thoroughly. The pictures, how- 
ever, will give you a very fair idea of it as 
it stands to-day, with the work of repair 
This 
temple should possess peculiar interest for 
all English people, as the English, during 
their occupation of Java, played a leading 
The building 

proper is 46 feet square, but looks much 
larger even to the eye. ‘The whole 
structure, however, galleries and terraces 
included, has not been uncovered, and is 
not to be seen in the pictures, or by the 
observer from the outside. The Boro 
Borporr, to quote the guide-books, is not 
really a building, but the top of a hill, 
artificially lowered, and encircled with 
galleries built by human hands. The 
lower step of the structure seen in the 
pictures forms the topmost portion of a 
terrace wall which is still submerged below 
the earth that forms the hill on which it 
appears to rest. This terrace, to again 
quote the guide-books, is ‘‘a star-shaped 
polygon of 36 sides, measuring 374 feet in 
diameter. Below it is another and large 
terrace, square, also underground; while 
above it is another of the same shape as 
the middle terrace.” It is claimed that 
" those three terraces are of a later date than 
the original interna] structure; and that 


and restoration still in progress. 


part in its restoration. 
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they were built to support it when it began 
to show signs of settlement. 

We returned to Djokja early in the 
morning, and after tiffin at the Hore. 
Torcor, took the train in the early 
afternoon for Soorabaia, where we arrived 
about dusk in the usual torrential down- 
pour of rain. Here my friends left me, I 


ONE OF THE FOUR MAIN STAIRWAYS TO 
THE GALLERIES OF BORO BOEDOER 


am sorry to say, to pursue their various 
ways to other lands; and I have been 
very busy ever since, and a little spoiled, I 
am afraid, by the brief interlude in my 
usual rather humdrum life afforded by the 
more than usually congenial companion- 
ship generated in my brief travels with the 
friends in question. However, it has been 
rather a trip to remember ; and it’s worse 
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than bad form to find fault with the gifts 
of the gods because they are not given in 
perpetuity; so “I’m not a ‘grumblin’,” 


as one of my western compatriots would 
put it, “but just a ‘smilin’ an’ sayin’ 
nothin’.” 


STILL CLOSER VIEW 


OF BORO BOEDOER 


NCE 


A BACHELOR’S LAMENT 


Wir fingers weary and worn, 
With everything upside down, 
A bachelor sat in his dreary room, 
Stitching away with a frown, 
Prick, prick, prick ! 
First his finger, then his thumb, 
A buttonless coat and a pair of socks, 
Waiting to be done. 
Needle and thread and pins, 
Pins and needle and thread, 
He tried in yain to stitch it on, 
Wishing that he were dead. 
Try, try, try! 
With wool and worsted grey, 
Tearing and swearing all the while, 
Slowly he stitched away. 


“Ts there any cure for jealousy ?” 


“Oh, that I had a wife, 
A grandmother or friend ; 
Old or young, it matters not, 
As long as she could mend. 
Darn, darn, darn! 
I'm sick of this glorious mess ; 
The wool all breaks and the needles slip, 
And the hole’s not a bit the less. 
Oh! to live in a land 
Where the clothes are always new, 
Where socks are never worn, 
And buttons, alas! are few. 
I’ve craned my neck, and got the cramp ; 
I’m weary of my life ; 
Of two evils choose the less ; so 
I think I'll take a wife.” 


“Yes.” “What?” - “The faith cure.” 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE SBA 


“THROUGH the years, Life’s restless oceans, 

Ever linking hand to hand, 

Shall forever beat this message 
On whatever shore you stand. 

There be friendships deep, far-reaching, 

Changeless as the beating Sea; 

Linked by bonds as dim, etheral, 

As its filmy vapours be! 

Though our hands but touch in passing, 
Though our spoken words be few, 

Life is better worth the living ; 

I shall stronger be; and you, 

Standing on the widening reaches, 
Of your home beside the Sea 

Shall find, through its murmured message 
One note truer in Life’s Key.” 


J. H. Dorian, 
VME 


SAD MEMORIES 


On, were it not, that my poor limbs convey 
A nearer touch, a closer tie 

‘Towards thy bloom in balmy May, 

I should succumb, would gladly die. 

Give but one sigh, ove gleam of pure delight; 
One whisper’d scent of mignonette ; 

I'd teach my very soul that wrong is right, 
That constance’s a rain coquette. 


But, as it is, my burning fear, my shame, 
My weak omission, sad neglect, 

Deserve no pity, mine’s the blame, 

And mine the error to suspect. 

To brush aside a rumour with a laugh, 
To hide a lie behind a smile; 

To carve “Bien-aimé” on my epitaph, 
Made you a saint—and leaves me vile. 


Gnorce T. Murray. 


A Wotable Moment 


Photo 


To the memory of the Ever Victorious Army who were killed in action 
and dicd of wounds, whilst serving against the Taiping 
Rebels in the province of Riangse, A.D, 1862-64. 


INSCRIBED on three brass tablets are the 


following names :— 
Staff: General Ward, Soochow. 


Artillery: Col. Tapp, Changchow. 
Capt. Rhodes ,, 
» Fitzgerald, Sookiang. 
Lieut. Jones, Soochow. 
» Chowne, Changchow. 


» Brown, * 


rst Regt.; Capt. Maunders, Taisan. 
» McLeod, as 
» Donald, ” 
Lieut. Greenlaw, Changchow. 
Major Foot, Kuitang. 
Capt. Wiley, Soochow. 
» Maule, + 
» Benning, Kuitang. 
Lieut. King, Soochow. 


2nd Regt.: Major Tartall, Chungpoo. 
Capt. Smith, Sungkiang. 


» Harris, Chungpoo. 
McClellan GENERAL FREDERICK WARD 
cClellan, ,, Founder of the Ever Victorious Army 


” 
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Murphy, Changchow. 


. Bosworth, ‘Taitsu. 

nt UAB: Soochow. 

», Robinson, Changchow. 
COLONEL MORTON » Herzog, Neishin 


3rd Regiment » Hughes,  Hwsao 


: Capt. Posson, Hwsao 
Lit.-Col. Chapman, Changchow. 


Capt. Bilcher, Fooshan. 
» Graves, Hwaso. 
grd Regt.: Lieut.-Col. Morton, Changchow. Lieut. Carroll, Soochow. 
Capt. Neil Murray Taitsan. » Williams, ” 
»  Smithe, Changchow. » Glancefield, ” 
Lieut. Gibb, _” 6th Regt.: Capt. Gibbon, Hwaso. 
gth Regt.: Capt. McCarthy, ‘Taitsan. ,, Dowling, = 
n Perry; Liekew. Pratt iz 
» Christie, Soochow. M4 ty a 
»» Bannon, Taitsan. Rifles.:. Major Cronan, Sungkiang. 
3,  Cherikoff, Hwaso. Capt. Kelthy, Foochow., 


<2 


Five OF THE OFFICERS WHO SURVIVED THE REBELLION, 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL 


ist Regiment 


DR. MOFFATT 


(Lent by the 67th Regiment) 


THE LATE COLONEL W. C. HOWARD 


CAPTAIN WOOLLEY 


Artillery 
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The Holiday Spirit 


y HE holiday spirit has_no connection 
with indolence. The one is a 
positive and the other a negative 
condition of mind. Indolence can be 
called enjoyment only in the sense that 
the Buddhists look upon Nirvana, or 
annihilation, as the most alluring end of 
being. The spirit of indolence ordinarily 
understood is a libel on life. Existence, 
it says, is so dull that it should as far as 
possible be blotted out. Indolence seeks 
to avoid everything which is of the nature 
of an effort. It neither acts nor thinks, 
but sits with folded hands, oblivious alike 
of good or evil. In strong contrast, the 
holiday spirit is active and alert. It 
cunningly puts aside all that is evil and 
unpleasant in life, and declares, with more 
enthusiasm than truth, that everything is 
lovely and of good report. No lethargy 
enters into its being, though physical 
energy is not a necessary part of it. It 
culivates dreams as well as action, but 
the dreams are entirely happy ones. 
Indolence has eyes and sees not, ears 
and hears not. The holiday spirit is 
awake in its senses. 

Does this explain quite clearly the 
distinction we wish to draw between the 
desire for a holiday and the holiday spirit? 
‘The desire for a holiday may arise from 
many causes. With those whose lot in 
life is not a pleasant one it is practically 
never absent, since it implies the cessation 
of irksome work. With some it is the 
result of over-exertion, of a breakown 
which demands rest for the recruiting of 
physical strength. With others it is, as 
we have said, an indolent desire to escape 
from all kind of activity. We will not say 
that in any of these cases a holiday is not 
a pleasure. But its pleasure is relative, 


and derived by contrast, just as with 
one school of philosophers happiness is 
declared to be absence from pain. The 
holiday spirit, on the other hand, which 
we claim to be necessary to the complete 
enjoyment of a holiday, is no lackadaisical 
invalidish condition of mind which craves 
merely for rest, but an alert sprightly mood 
which finds every moment good and each 
day too short. 1f we wait for our holidays 
till we are physically compelled to take 
them, we rob them of a large proportion 
of their possibilities for giving plea: ure. 

Here again the negative side comes in, 
two essentials only presenting themselves 
—not to work and not to be here—ze., 
at home. And the spirit of negation 
follows the arrangements throughout. 
This place should be eliminated from the 
programme because it has been visited 
before. Another place suggests itself as 
a mere name, and is accepted because it 
has no detractions so far as one knows, and 
not because it has attractions. Having 
arrived at one’s destination, the same 
principle governs one’s movements. Clearly 
it is folly to stay indoors, therefore one 
must go out. And going out means pro- 
bably an aimless wandering here and 
there in the vague hope that something 
of interest may claim one’s attention and 
provide a pastime; and, having done one 
thing and seen one thing on Monday, - it 
is desirable to do and see another on 
Tuesday. But all the time the same aimless 
motives govern such a holiday-maker, and 
before long the spirit of boredom sets in. 
The bracing sea air has the same health- 
giving properties whether we have a 
clearly-defined programme or not; but 
mentally a holiday cast on these lines is 
unremunerative, and sends us back home 
unsatisfied and little better for the break 
in our work. 
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i EGARDING the origin of this cruel 
op custom, the Chinese have them- 
selves traced it to the usages of a 
court in the province of Kiangsu in the 
tenth century. There seems to be no 
doubt that the conclusion arrived at by 
the native investigators is correct It is, 
however, based not upon contemporary 
diaries public or private but on circum- 
stantial evidence. Li Yi was a prince of 
the Imperial house of Yang who after the 
fall of his dynasty retained for a time a 
small principality and kept his court at 
Nanking. he city was besieged and 
taken in A.D. 975 by the troops of Chao 
Kuang-yin founder of the Sung dynasty. 
‘Too prudent to commit suicide, Li Yi 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner and 
was sent to Kai-féngfu, the new capital, 
to await the pleasure of the emperor. ‘This 
prince was in good humour having now 
conquered the whole empire. ‘The high- 
born captive was treated kindly, received a 
duke’s title, and died in 978. At Nanking 
he had in his prosperity an inferior wife 
named Yao Niang, whose dancing pleased 
him much. He had a golden lotus made 
six feet in height in his dancing hall. It 
would be of stucco work gilt. Through 
the interstices of the flower was seen the 
new moon shining among floating clouds 
of many colours. Li Yi wished the feet of 
Yao Niang while dancing to look like the 
new moon. He commanded her therefore 
to bind her feet with silk bandages so as to 
bend them into a shape like the new moon. 
This became the type of Chinese beauty in 
the feet. The front part of the sole is 


forcibly bent downwards, four of the toes 


are bent under the sole, and the whole foot 
assumes the appearance of a curve like the 
new moon. ‘This custom by following 
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which nine-tenths of the women of China 
have to endure the pain of tight bandaging 
from seven years of age to fourteen or 
fifteen, really began in this way. A man 
whom history condemns as hesitating and 
incapable, and of whom no good and 
worthy actions are recorded, became the 
founder of this capricious fashion. He 
wished his favourite wife when dancing 
before him to represent in her dress the 


A NATURAL FOOT AND A BOUND ONE 


clouds of the evening sky and coloured as 
they are coloured, and in her feet the 
moon. A poet addressed to her one of 
his compositions and from the expressions 
he uses it is concluded that the custom of 
foot bandaging really commenced with her. 
The desire to have extremely small feet 
curved like the moon became a mania 
which from Nanking spread over the whole 
empire gradually. So imperceptible was 
the movement and so entirely the effect of 
fashion unaided and unimpeded by any 
imperial decree, that the historians took no 
notice of it and left it to poets and 
painters as a part of their sphere to preserve 
the record as to how and when it began, 
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of the Winloong lay stretched on 

the swampy grass patiently waiting 
for a pig to make its appearance in the 
moonlit clearing before them. They had 
left the vessel at Soerabaya, and after 
a toilsome tramp through swamp and 
jungle, on the island of Madura, had 
arrived at this little clearing which was 
supposed to be an exceptionally favourite 
night feeding-ground for the wild pig. 

They had been glad, after their weary 
march under the broiling sun, to stretch 
themselves on the cool grass and gaze 
dreamily over the moonlit plain, quite 
content to wait thus until master pig chose 
to come forth. But when, at the end of 
the fourth hour’s watching, the mosquitoes 
had sent word to their out-stations that 
two white men were lying there ready 
unto-the feast, and the hungry pests 
hovered in clouds over their heads, the 
chief officer began to get restive. He had 
been pig shooting before, and knew that 
the mosquitoes, and a fair chance of 
malaria, were the only bag one could be 
reasonably sure of. He rolled over and 
looked inquiringly at their guide. 

“Bimeby come, I think, Tuan,” the 
latter whispered, an apologetic smile 
drawing a swift streak of white across his 
dusky features, ‘‘Come more, bimeby.” 

“Later,” arrived, but no pig, and the 
chief officer commenced slapping viciously 
at the mosquitoes that were feeding on 
him, regardless of the reiterated “ Hush” 
of his more enthusiastic friend, who would 
have gladly laid there till dawn, nursing 
his hopes. 


a HE chief officer and the only passenger 


THE FLORAL HARPY 


BY DOLLY OLIVER ye 


Author of “ The Vampire Nemesis,” 
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“China Coasters,” etc.” 


“Look here,” growled the chief, at last, 
“we've had about enough of this; let’s 
chuck it up and get back to the ship 
before the sun gets too high.” 

“Not yet,” implored his companion, 
“wait a bit longer.” 

They laid silent a while, then the chief 
rose to his knees leaning on his rifle. 

“T’m going to crawl to that knoll 
yonder,” he whispered, indicating with a 
nod a rise in the bush behind them, “May 
be I can see through if a pig comes out 
into the open ; anyway, this grass is soaking 
wet, and I’m taking no chances in Java. 
Are you coming?” 

“No,” said Westburn, shaking his head 
*T came after pig, and pig I mean to get.” 
He had only been a month in Java, and 
the heat had not yet had time to sizzle out 
the airy optimism of the freshman. 

“Well, I hope you get a shot at a droye,” 
whispered back the chief ironically. 

“T fancy the pig aren’t running to-night, 
or else this brute,” nodding toward their 
guide, who had dropped into a contented 
doze, “has brought us wrong. I believe 
the brutes do that. If they are afraid that 
we might damage any crops by running 
over them, they take us out into the 
wilderness, pig or no pig. Well, for my 
part, I chuck in my knife and fork, and 
mean to try and get a snooze before 
daylight. Here goes for the dry ground.” 

Pushing his rifle before him, he crawled 
carefully away on all fours until he reached 
the edge of the clearing. Westburn 
looked idly after him until he heard him 
rustle his way through the undergrowth to 
the top of the knoll, then he thought he 
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had laid down, for all was still and he 
turned his attention once more to the 
clearing and pig. 

Presently the guide touched his arm 
and pointed silently to the side, where four 
or five faint shadows were emerging from 
the bush and moving toward the centre of 
the plain. 

Westburn’s heart throbbed exultantly ; 
here at last was his chance. In the bright 
moonlight he could make out a big boar 
in the lead, and was just about to draw a 
bead on him when an excited haloo from 
the knoll behind him caused the pigs to 
turn and vanish as swiftly and silently as 
the shadows they appeared to be. West 
burn jumped up and strode angrily toward 
the knoll. 

“Look here, Kettley,” he called, “I 
wish you'd hold your noise and let me get 
a shot, even if you do not wish to shoot 
yourself.” 

“Hang the pig,” returned the chief 
officer cheerfully; ‘come here man; 
come and have a look at this.” 

“T would have bagged a beauty if you 
had not made that infernal row,” grumbled 
Westburn, as he pushed his way through 
the bush, followed by their wondering 
guide. 

The mound on which Kettley stood had 
once been the tomb of some powerful 
Malay chief, for a horseshoe of roughly 
trimmed stones marked the flat top. The 
centre had caved in with age, and a 
sapling, springing from the inside of the 
grave, had attained a fair size before being 
killed by a tightly twined vine that clung 
to it. It was at this vine that Kettley was 
gazing, as his companion struggled up to 
where he stood. 

There were two stems which, springing 
from the same spot in the rotten trunk, 
wound their slender withes so tightly 

* round it as to cut deep into the wood ; and 
on the end of each stem was a bunch of the 
most perfect blossoms they had ever seen. 
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Only two of the several buds on each 
were open, but they stood enthralled by 
the weird beauty of the blooms. Fold 
upon fold of rich velvety black fell away 
from a centre of dazzling whiteness, 
splashed with scarlet like clots of blood 
upon the bosom of some fair woman, and 
in the uncertain moonlight the flowers 
seemed to contract and dilate as though 
gifted with the power of life and 
movement. 

Kettley stood with one hand resting on 
the slender trunk, gazing at the exquisite 
flowers, when he felt something lightly 
brush his ear, and turning hurriedly, saw 
that the other stem had drooped until it 
touched his head. 

“Jove,” he cried in dismay, “the thing 
moved,” 

“Nonsense,” returned Westburn, smil- 
ingly, “the weight of your hand swayed the 
trunk, and, naturally, shifted the higher 
bunch. How delicious is their perfume. 
I tell you what, my son, I am a bit of a 
connoisseur of orchids, and it is my 
opinion that we have got hold of a 
specimen such as has never been seen 
before. Have you ever seen such a depth 
of colouring? Look at that vivid scarlet ; 
and that intense black. Magnificent.” 

“Looks uncanny to me,” returned the 
sailor, shortly. ‘Looks too much like 
blood and funeral palls.” 

“And the perfume,” continued West- 
burn, enthusiastically, “did you ever con- 
ceive an odour so ravishing to the senses?” 

“Too ravishing,” laughed Kettley, “it’s 
intoxicating. At first it made me feel 
quite giddy, and now I’m as drowsy as if I 
had not slept fora week. I’m for moving 
farther away. Hullo,” he broke off, 
stooping to examine something at his feet ; 
“What have we here?” 

At the foot of the tree were scattered 
the bones of numerous small animals and 
birds, some nearly decayed, some appar- 
ently fresh. 
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“Hazzim,” he asked, turning to the 
guide, ‘‘ where do these come from?” 

“ How can I tell thee, Tuan?” answered 
the Malay, “ Mayhap, knowing their day 
was come—for the birds and the beasts can 
read the signs clearer than we, being more 
free from sin—they have crept here to di” 

“More likely they are old sacrifices to 
the Johnny beneath,” said the chief officer. 
“Animals don’t all come to the same 
place to peg out.” 

“How do you account for this, then?” 
asked Westburn, as he fell on his knees to 
examine the body of a young deer that lay 
half concealed by the displaced stones. 
“T should imagine, if they still sacrificed 
to their departed chieftain, they would at 
least keep his grave in better repair.” 

“Queer,” mused Kettley, “it seems to 
have died a natural death, too, and that 
recently. Look how its tongue and eyes 
protrude, though.” 

“Well,” he continued, rising and shaking 
himself. “We had better be getting back 
to the ship, if we do not want to have the 
sun toe hot before our return. Jove, how 
sleepy I am.” 

“But first we'll secure this splendid 
orchid,” said Westburn, ‘I don’t suppose 
the old gentleman below will mind our 
plucking a flower from his grave.” 

“Tuan, leave it be,” implored the guide 
earnestly, as he stooped once more and 
grasped the sapling at its base, “ Leave it 
be. Ill luck cometh upon those that rifle 
the graves of the sacred dead.” 

“Bosh, old — grizzly-beard,” replied 
Westburn, with a short laugh, “I’ve lived 
through the superstitions in my own childish 
days. Hand withers, and all that sort of 
thing. However, I would not forego this 
prize for all the illluck our friend below 
could pile upon me. Come on, Kettley, 
there’s a plant for each of us. Break away 
this rotten stem just above and below the 
orchid and we can take it down to the ship 
with ease.” 
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The twisted plants were broken away 
from their decayed hold, and the two men 
commenced their dreary tramp to the ship 
without having fired a single shot; well 
content, nevertheless, with their night’s 
bag. 

Their guide had flatly refused to carry 
or touch the orchid, so, giving him the 
guns, they laughingly slung the rotten 
stump between them and set out. On the 
vessel, where the exquisite beauty of the 
blooms was universally admired, Westburn 
had them hung in his cabin, in order that 
the precious plants might be continually 
under his eye; but, on the second day out 
from Java, he asked the chief officer if he 
thought he could find safe stowage for them 
elsewhere ; the perfume he said was too 
pungent. Though they were hanging at 
the farther end of the stateroom, away from 
the bunk, he found that the peculiar aroma 
induced intense drowsiness, in spite of 
which, he awoke from his heavy sleep 
dull and unrefreshed. 

The orchids were moved once more, this 
time into an untenanted cabin in the poop, 
which was used as a mail or parcel room 
as occasion might require, and hung beside 
the disused bunk. And here they remained 
until, shortly before their arrival at Swatow, 
the compradore came forward in the early 
morning and ran up on the bridge to the 
chief officer. 

“One piecee man have makee die 
aftside,” he said to the mate, in an agitated 
voice. 

The chief officer stopped in his tramp 
and gazed at him in astonishment, ‘“ What 
thing?” he queried vaguely. ‘“ Have die?” 

“Yes,” affirmed the Chinaman. ‘One 
piece tallyman; no can catchee bunk, have 
makee sleep on deck. Las’ ni’ come lain, 
have go downside makee sleep dat passel- 
loom ; dis mawnin’ have makee die,” 

Calling the Captain, they went aft in 
the wake of the scared Chinaman to the 
room in the poop where the two orchids 
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had been hung. In the bunk close beside 
them lay the rigid body of the tallyman, 
the features black but otherwise curiously 
peaceful and composed. The nearer 
orchid, which the day before had hung 
limp and almost lifeless, was now crisp 
and fresh like a plant after an invigorating 
shower. The mate noticed that the open 
flowers were expanded to their fullest, 
and that the splashes of red, which before 
had appeared washed out and faded, were 
now a deep vivid scarlet. He looked at 
the change in the plant and wondered. 
Then he turned to the Captain and 
Westburn, who in his pyjamas had hurried 
aft to see what the commotion was about. 

“Strange thing this,” he said, in a low 
tone, “‘yesterday, they say, the man was 
quite well and turned into this room 
because his own bedding was wet.” 

“Foul play, without a doubt,” returned 
the skipper, in the same undertone ; “the 
man has been poisoned ; see the livid hue 
of the skin. ‘They have some strange 
poisons in China.” 

“Tt’s my belief,” replied the chief officer, 
with a glance of apprehension at the orchid 
“that the fumes from that eerie plant 
had something to do with it. Do you 
remember,” turning to Westburn, “that 
I said the perfume made me giddy and 
drowsy when we first discovered it?” I 
vote we chuck the thing over the side. 

“Do you remember also,” said Westburn 
smilingly, “that I had them in my own 
room for two nights before we shifted 
them in here? True, they were a good 
deal farther away than they are from that 
poor fellow, but still, I’m alive arén’t 1?” 

“That's so,” said the mate, thoughtfully, 
“and you didn’t notice anything, did 
you?” 

“T confess” Westburn answered, with 
an uneasy laugh, “I slept dreamlessly 
soon after I turned in, and woke next 

“morning with a bit of a mouth on me. But 
that’s not poison is it?” 
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“Well,” put in the Captain, “it’s not 
much use speculating. Move it on to the 
poop, Mr. Kettley, and cover it with a 
tarpaulin. We will be in Swatow by 
daylight to-morrow, so we may as well 
keep the body on board and let the doctor 
and port authorities have a look at it.” 

They ran into Swatow the next morning 
and the matter was reported. The port 
doctor went up on the poop to see the 
body. “ Why the man has been suffocated” 
he said, with the first glance at the body. 
Then, after a closer examination, “Strang- 
led ; there’s been foul play here, Captain,” 
and he pointed to a narrow black mark 
round the neck that had escaped the 
attention of those on board. ‘The man 
has been strangled with a thin cord. 
Well, I will report the matter to the 
Imperial police, who will remove the body 
and make inquiries. Not that I think the 
inquiries will lead to anything,” said the 
doctor with a shrug, ‘unless the man has 
relatives rich enough to pay for the arrest 
of someone they do not like; then, I 
suppose he will be charged with the crime 
though he was not on board at the time. 
However, that is the local Taotai’s business, 
not mine. Good day gentlemen.” 

Before the arrival of the police, the 
Chinese steward reported that the mess- 
room boy had disappeared, so as he was 
known to have been on bad terms with 
the dead man, the guilt was fixed on him, 
and as there’ was small chance of the 
police finding him among the seething 
thousands of Swatow, and possibly little 
inclination to undertake the onerous search, 
the interest of those on board waned. 

“Not much the poor maligned orchid 
perfume had to do with that,” remarked 
Westburn, as they steamed toward Hong- 
kong that evening. 

Arrived at their destination, Westburn 
had his plant coiled into a perforated box 
and transhipped to the boat in which he 
was going home, gleefully vowing that his 
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prize was ample compensation for all the 
ills he had suffered in Java. 

The chief officer, still distrustful, with 
the strange prescience of the sailor, would 
gladly have thrown overboard the gorgeous 
flowers that gave him such a distinct feeling 
of uneasiness whenever he approached 
them. But while he still wavered in irresolu- 
tion, and the orchid, hanging beneath the 
awning on deck, was the admiration of all 
that saw it, his fiancee and her mother 
came off to have tea on board, and 
the fate of the orchid was straightway 
settled. 

Miss Milne went into ecstasies over the 
magnificent flowers, and spite of the chief 
officer's protests and evasive promises to 
send it up later, the plant was carried off 
in triumph as the crowning glory of a 
conservatory that already numbered among 
its specimens some of the rarest of Oriental 
orchids. But the surroundings seemed 
uncongenial, and when, some evenings 
later, Kettley found time to visit the house 
in Macdonnel road, he was promptly carried 
off to view, and, if possible, to prescribe 
for, the patient. 

The orchid was hanging from the middle 
of the roof, directly over the clear part of 
the flooring, the tight coils of the supple 
stem somewhat relaxed, and the flowers 
limp and faded. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Miss Milne, 
“it was so crisp and brilliant when you 
gave it me, and now look at it.” 

“The air up here does not suit it, 
said the chief, eagerly, “I would not 
keep it if I were you. Better send it 
away.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” 
promptly replied Miss Milne, ‘besides I 
have tended it so carefully ; regulated the 
temperature and ventilation, and even 
saturated the trunk to which it clings. Yet 
it does look dejected doesn’t it ?” 

She leaned her arms on a hammock that 
swung beneath it and gazed up tearfully at 
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the shrivelled blooms. 
recover,” she sighed. 

A faint breeze, that seemed to come 
from nowhere, stirred the plant, shaking 
out one of the limp coils and dropping the 
bunch of flowers nearer to the fair head 
beneath them. Kettley threw an arm 
round the waist of the girl beside him and 
gently drew her away. 

“Come, sweetheart,” he said, “let us go 
out. I don’t like the perfume of that 
flower, it oppresses me.” 

“But I want you to try to find out 
what is the matter with it,” she pouted, 
“it is nearly dead, and I think the 
perfume delicious. I would not lose it 
for worlds, Besides, even if it were rank 
poison, there is too much draught through 
the fern house for it to have the least 
injurious effect.” 

As they emerged from the conservatory, 
Mr. Milne claimed Kettley for a game of 
billiards, and his daughter, after accom- 
panying them into the house, slipped away 
and returned to mourn anew over her 
fading treasure. 


“T do hope it will 


And as she leaned her arms on the 
hammock that swung idly below it some- 
thing hard within it attracted her attention 
and she picked up a copy of her favourite 
Omar Khayyam that she had left there 
some days before. ‘Consolation sent 
from higher sources,” she murmured 
whimsically, as she lit a tiny fairy-lamp 
that stood beside the flower pots on a 
shelf close by and, clambering into the 
hammock, idly turned over the oft-read 
pages. From across the lawn came the 
faint click of billiard balls and the murmur 
of voices. Her father might have lef 
Frank to her for that evening, she thought 
with a sudden flash of petulance. She felt 
dull and bored, and more inclined to sleep 
than read. The monotonous click, click, 
of the billiard balls irritated her. She 
picked up the book once more and tried 
to fix her attention on its pages. 
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“T sometimes think that never blows so 

red 
' The rose, as where some buried Czser 

bled ; 

That every hyacinth the garden wears 

Dropped in her lap from some once 
lovely head. 

And this reviving herb whose tender 
green, 

Fledges the river’s lip on which we lean, 

Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 

From what once lovely lip it springs 


unseen.” 
The book sank again and her eyelids 
drooped. “TI sometimes think that never 


blows so red .” As if her thoughts 
had materialised, she languidly opened 
her eyes and saw, just above her head, 
a bunch of magnificent red roses. She 
was dreaming, she told herself. Ah, no; 
it was the orchid hanging from the roof 
and instead of beautiful roses they were 
only faded blossoms that would soon be 
dead. And so, with orchids, hyacinths 
and roses inextricably mixed in her mind 
she drifted off into a pleasant doze. 

Suddenly the bunch of flowers suspended 
over her head swayed and trembled as 
though stirred by a light breeze, and the 
largest flower of the cluster dilated like the 
pupil of a cat’s eye. 

The young girl’s eyes, attracted by the 
slight rustle, opened and rested idly for a 
moment on the orchid; then her lids 
flickered and closed, and she sank once 
more to sleep. 

She did not see the supple stem stir 
once more with a lithe, snake-like movement 
as one of the tendril-like spirals slowly 
relaxed, and the bunch of blooms at the 
end sank nearer her face. The movement 
had set up a slight swinging motion and 
presently another coil was relaxed and the 
flowers sank lower. 

Slowly and almost stealthily, the bright 
blooms sank toward the face of the sleep- 
ing girl, until they swung but a few inches 
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above the delicate nostrils and they 
exhaled their pungent perfume over and 
around her. Her breathing became deeper 
and more regular as the narcotic took 
effect, until she had sunk into a deep, 
dreamless slumber. 

Lower and lower sank the blooms, 
when, in their swing, they brushed the 
soft cheek and recoiled from the touch 
with a swift contraction of the flowers. 
But the sleeping girl did not feel their. 
touch, nor stirred as they dropped again 
beside her face. There for a space they 
remained, the flowers almost hidden 
beneath her shoulder ; then a slight tremor 
ran through the stem and it seemed to 
push its way beneath her neck. 

In a little while the flowers reappeared 
on the other side beside the tiny ear, and 
pushed themselves with a swift movement 
across her throat. 

The swaying, oscillating motion com- 
menced again, as coil after coil fell away 
and the thin stem pushed the bunch of 
flowers until they had reappeared once 
more on the other side and rested on her 
chin, with the blooms immediately beneath 
her nostrils. And so they remained for a 
space, while the sleeping girl drank deeply 
of the intoxicating perfume, and drifted into 
deeper and deeper slumber, inhaling the 
pungent odour in long drawn breaths. 

For full ten minutes it lay motionless, 
then suddenly the stem above commenced 
to take up its spiral coils again, until the 
part below was as tense as an iron bar. 

A vibratory tremor ran through the 
plant as the coils sought to take up more, 
and the coil that was wound round the 
white throat slipped back until it was 
drawn tight to where the flowers rested. 

Still the thin whip-like stem of the orchid 
quivered and contracted, trying to take up 
its original corkscrew shape, and the tiny 
hooked thorns beneath the flowers bit into 
the girl’s tender flesh as the pull came 
upon them. 
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She did not stir or utter a sound; 
slumbering on oblivious of the terrible coil 
that was relentlessly tightening round her 
neck ; oblivious of the fact that the withe 
that was biting deeply into her flesh was 
stopping breath and circulation ; oblivious 
of all but the sweet insidious perfume that 
the flowers so near her nostrils exhaled. 

She slept peacefully on, while the orchid 
tugged and tightened with the ghastly 
malignity of a living thing, and the thorns 
beneath the blooms absorbed the blood 
that oozed slowly from the tiny punctures 
they had made. Soon her lips fell slightly 
apart and the tip of the tongue protruded 
itself between the teeth. Suddenly the wide 
blue eyes snapped open and gazed calmly 
and impassively upward, in startling contrast 
to the purpling features, ere they clouded 
rapidly over, as with a slight shiver she 
passed from the sleep of pleasant intoxica- 
tion into that other that knows no waking. 

In the billiard room the game dragged 
wearily on. Kettley played carelessly and 
impatiently, and Mr. Milne put up his 
century before his opponent had scored 
eighty. He, too, would rather have spent 
the evening on the verandah, or in the 
moonlit garden in the company of his 
sweetheart, and he felt resentful at being 
thus dragged away. 

As they replaced their cues and stepped 
out into the verandah, he looked eagerly 
around. ‘The girl he sought was not there. 

“Where is Clare?” he asked of her 
younger brother. 
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“Don’t know,” replied the lad, “I 
believe she is in the hammock in the 
conservatory. Waiting for you,” he added 
mischievously. 

With a curious sense of foreboGing 
Kettley turned and strode across the lawn. 
But at the door he stopped, half reassured, 
and stood looking in with eyes of love at 
the slight form in the hammock. She was 
sleeping, he told himself, and stole softly 
in, a smile of pleasurable anticipation on 
his face. He had taken but five steps 
forward when he stood still, his eyes wide 
with fear. 

Only for an instant he gazed, for he had 
seen the coil of orchid round her throat, 
the blackened features, and the bunch of 
accursed flowers so near her face, and in a 
flash the whole ghastly truth had sprung 
upon him. He understood now the reason 
of the bones beneath the tree in Java ; the 
body of the young deer that had fallen 
asleep never to awaken, and the fate of 
the Chinaman on board, and with a hoarse 
ery of horror he flung himself on the 
orchid in a frantic endeavour to tear it 
from his loved one’s throat. 

It resisted every effort and but sank the 
deeper as he pulled, until, with a frenzied 
wrench he tore the bunch of blooms from 
the stalk, and the stem, freed from its 
hold, rapidly uncoiled and shrank back 
toward the roof, 

And as the girl’s father, startled by his 
cry, appeared in the doorway, Kettley fell, 
with bleeding hands, insensible to the floor. 
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WOMAN'S STERNEST TEST 
Keeping a secret used to be 
A woman’s sternest test; 
But Fate a sterner can decree— 
Which possibly you’ve guess’d. 
Yes, whilst existing social ways 
Are ’neath the gourmet's thrall, 
Keeping her figure nowadays 
Tries woman most of all! 


PS HIS body of Scouts which started 
in October last with so few, has 
reached the goodly numbér of 

52, and has attained a marked state of 
efficiency. A great many people in Shang- 
hai have no idea of what a boy is called 
upon to do when he registers his name 
as a scout. The moral training is the 
first thing aimed at, but is done in such 
a way that a boy is not constantly being 
spoken to on religious 
topics. He is given 
healthy clean physical 
which tends to 
pure 


work 
produce healthy 
thoughts. The ages of 
these boys varies from 
nine to fifteen, after 
which age it is always 
the desire of those in 
charge to draft them 
into the Volunteers. 
Headquarters are at 
8 Museum two 
rooms having been very 
kindly rented by the 
Municipal Council for 
the Scouts, and here 
the boys are instructed. 
One room is reserved 
entirely for reading and 
absolute quiet is insisted 
on, but the other room is quite different, 
here the boys can be seen at work boxing, 
fencing, juijitsu, signalling, compass work, 
knot tying, etc., etc. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the boys are not 
driven to learn these as their instructor 


puts everything to them in such a way, 
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Phe Shanghai Boy Scouts 


By a WELL WisHER 


that the boys enter heart and mind into 
their work. 

‘Two camps have already been held, one 
at the Rifle Range during Christmas week 
and the other at Woosung Forts from the 
15th to rgth April. Both camps were a 
successand every memberon his return from 
camp felt decidedly better for the outing. 

Much could be said about the quiet 
hard work these Scouts are doing and 


I. PHYSICAL DRILL 
2. THE ORDERLY PATROL PREPARING THE VEGETABLES FOR DINNER, 


ONE PATROL EACH DAY UNDERTOOK THE DUTIES OF COOKING 
THE FOOD, WASHING UP THE DISHES AND ATTENDING 
TO THE CLEANLINESS OF THE CAMP 


more be said of the increased physical 
development arrived at, but anyone who 
is interested in the welfare of the younger 
generation would do well to pay a visit to 
the Scouts Headquarters and they will 
come away feeling younger and better for 
the visit. 
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Several prominent gentlemen in Shanghai 
have formed themselves into a Scout 
Council in the interest of these boys and, 
it is gratifying for parents to know that 
their sons are well looked after. 


SCOUT COUNCIL 


V. Dent, Esq., W. F. Inglis, Esq., P. 
King, Esq., ‘I. E. Trueman, Esq., Capt. 
W. F. Tyler. 

In addition to the Scoutmasters in charge 
there are the following Officers: Captain 
D’Oliveyra, rst Assistant, R. V. Dent, 2nd 
Assistant. 

The Patrols are as follows: —Kungaroo 
Patrol; Patrol Leader Hansen; Beaver 
Patrol: White, Hound Patrol: Allan, Wood 
Pigeon Patrol: Fetherstonhaugh, Wolf Pa- 
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trol: Langley, Stag Patrol: Aiers, Cyclist 
Cp/: Scott. 


I. THE SCOUTS BEIN! 
OF THE LI 


3} INSPECTED BY THE OFFICERS 

OF FRONTIERSMEN 

2. THE LAST STROKE. THE ORDERLY PATROL 
PREPARING TO SERVE THE MID-DAY MEAL 


ay 
TO FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Dear Nina, 

The word Revolution has been heard 
and written a good deal oftener than has 
ever happened in China for many a long 
day and the Government is trying to take 
every possible step to put a stop to it, but 
from all accounts they are a little late 
in the day in taking precautions, as the 
Revolutionist Party seem to have managed 
to do a good deal more than has ever been 
suspected, and of course no one really 
knows what is being done now in prepara- 
tion for the long-talked-of Revolution. 
A ridiculous part of the present situation 
is the delightful apathy exhibited by foreign 
residents in China, half of whom pooh-pooh 
the idea of a revolution taking place at all, 
while the other half favour the idea simply 
because they think a change would do this 
sleepy old country good, but very few take 
sufficient personal interest in politics to 
learn more than the most vague outline of 
how things political now stand. 

Most of them are acquainted with Yuan 
Shih-ki’s name and that of H.E. Sheng 
Kung-pao, but have quite forgotten that 
Yat Sun or Kang Yu-wei ever existed. 
They do not know sufficient to enable 
them to show either the Chinese or the 
Manchus any very definite cordiality, but 
seem to have a natural tendency—possibly 
born out of ignorance—to register their 
sympathy “agin the government.” The 
Manchu Dynasty is supposed to be much 
too conservative and slow to suit up-to- 


date foreigners, many of whom therefore 
think the Chinese ought to have a chance. 
Whether or not the latter would make 
better legislators than the present reigning 
Power remains to be seen, but it is gener- 
ally thought that it would be difficult to be 
much worse than it was before Sheng Kung- 
pao took it in hand. ‘The mandarins 
naturally. try to stick to their so-called 
rights in the way of iniquitous squeeze, 
and the people are only beginning to 
realise their power, but it seems as though 
it will be many a long day before they will 
be able to make any practical use of it, as 
the mandarins hold a very strong hand, 
which they are not likely to throw down 
until they are absolutely compelled to 
do so. 

However, one never knows, as all sorts 
of unexpected things happen in this unique 
old country, so you may expect to hear of 
a big shindy in this part of the world in 
the near future, or you may not hear of 
anything startling for years to come, but 
when it does come it will prove to be a 
matter of much interest to all the rest of 
the world. Whatever happens I sincerely 
hope it will be for the ultimate good of 
China, as I, like many other foreign 
residents here, have formed a_ sincere 
regard for the Chinese and would like to 
see their country get a fair chance to 
develope all her wonderful possibilities. 

Yours as ever, 


Dutcix. 


Photo 
THE SHANGHAI BOY SCOUTS AND VISITORS IN CAMP AT WOOSUNG 


The four on the left are the Officers of 
the Legion of Frontiersmen and next 
them are two Scoutmasters 


Rembrandt 


On the right are Capt. D'Oliveyra, 
Mr. R, V. Dent, and Mr. Malpas the 
Chaplain, and Mr. A, Shipwright, next 
them is the Orderly Patrol for the day, 
among whose duties was the cooking 
of the food. 


A ie Spring Flower Show this year 
was excellent, but in some respects 
considered to be less attractive than 

on former occasions. A new feature as 

the groups of plants arranged by the owners 
of private gardens. This has hitherto been 
almost exclusively done by Mr. MacGregor 
of the Public Gardens or some of the 
professional florists. Mrs. C. Rayner took 
the prize for this competition with a very 
rare 


Mr. 


lovely group which included many 


exotics. Those of Mr. H. Armhold, 


arrangement of Chinese pinks and 
gyphsophiles, whilst Mrs. T. W. Brook 


gained the second prize, with a table 
decorated with yellow, white, and mauve 
Spanish iris. The Misses Ferguson and 
Hummel came third with a very artistic 
table arrangement of pink poppies and 
ferns, whilst Mrs. Hanwell and Miss Potter 
got an honourable mention. This year the 
voting system by which the prizes are 
awarded was not successful in every case, 
as ene prettily arranged table that answered 


Photo 


B. A. Clarke, and Mr. Shekury were also 
beautifully arranged. There was a plant 
exhibited for the first time—a Datura— 
and the vegetables were better than usual 
this year. 

A fine photograph of the whole hall was 
taken by Ah Fong in Nanking Road, in 
addition to the smaller 
publish. 

Mrs. Teesdale carried off the prize for 
dinner table decorations with a pretty 


ones which we 


A SECTION OF THE FLOWER SHOW, SHOWING SIX OF THE DINNER TABLES. 


Ah Fong 


nearly all the conditions laid down by 
horticultural shows at home, got but little 
notice taken of it. Miss Potter got a 
prize for a collection of sweet peas and 
Mrs. H. R. Wade got one for a vase. 
Miss Godsil as usual got the first prize 
for the best tea table decoration, Miss E. 
Shekury coming second. Mr. McGregor’s 
daughter exhibited a very original and 
pretty table which was not entered in the 
competition, and Miss Smith got a prize 
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for button hole-bouquets. Amongst the 
most successful competitors 
A. S. P. White-Cooper, Mrs. Rayner, Mr. 
H. Armhold, Mr. B. A. Clarke, Mr. E. F. 
Mackay, Mr. G. D. Coutts, Mr. Kao 
Pah-ying, Mr. A. M. Marshall, Mr. W. E. 
Leveson, Mr. G. I. Shekury, and Mr. 
B. Twyman. 

The officials who were responsible for 


were Mr. 


this excellent show are as follow: 

President: Sir H. W. de Sausmarez ; Hon. 
Treasurer: L. Grenard; Hon. Secretary: 1). 
MacGregor; Commtttee: Messrs A. E. 
Algar, J. Ambrose, H. E. Armbhold, F. 
Ayscough, F.S, A. Bourne, Theo, Eckhardt, 
Jenner Hogg, G. W. King, Dr. Marsh, 
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P. Peebles, G. R. Wingrove, A. S. P. 
White-Cooper, and Way Yu-ding. 


Photo 


A 
OUR SOCIAL DIARY 


May tst.—Spring Meeting Shanghai Race Club. 
First D; 
American Woman's Club, A lecture 
by Mr. N. A. Moran B.A., on 
“Oberammergau” and the “ Pas- 
sion Play. 
Chinese Intercollegiate Sports, held on 
the Y.M.C.A. Grounds. 


5» 2nd.—Second Day of the » Meeting. 
Production of the Balkan Princess by 
the Bandmann Opera Co. at the 
r Lyceum Theatre. 


Presentation to Mrs. G. Matheson on 
her departure from Shanghai, by 
the Shanghai ladies connected in 
the Temperance. Work. 

s» 3rd.—Third Day of the Race Meeting, 

4th.—Inspection of 1st Company of the Boys’ 

Brigade and distribution of prizes. 
6th.—Off Day of the Spring Race Meeting, 
Fatal accident to Mons. Vallon at the 
Race Course. 
3» 7th.—Tragic death on board the s.s. ‘*Tamba 
Maru,” on her voyage to Japan. of 
Mrs. J. W. Sneed, late of Shanghai, 
gth.—Big Fire in the Louza District, fifteen 
houses burned, 
s» 10th.—Entertainment by the ‘‘ Holland Trou- 


badours” at the Netherlands 
Consulate-General. 
4» 13th, —Concert at the Town Hall for the 


benefit of the widow of the late 
Mons. Vallon. 
Annual picnic of the Union Church 
Sunday School, held in the grounds 
of Mr. S. A. Hardoon. 

Final in the Junior Golf Club 
competition, won by Mr, E, Law- 
son Grey by 2 up. 
s+ 15th.—-Organ Recital at Holy Trinity 

Cathedral. Vocalis Madame 
Thue, Violinist : Miss McLeod, 
Harpist: Mr. C. Young. Mr, 
Hurry presiding at the Organ. 


yy 14th.—The 


May 


Ah Fong 
A GROUP OF JAPAN LILLIES FROM THE 
MUNICIPAL GARDENS 


17th.—Spring Flower Show of the Horti- 
cultural Society at the Town Hall, 
Lecture by Dr. Culpin on ‘ Malaria” 
at the Chinese Y.M.C. A, 
18th.—French Concert by Messrs. Louia 
Pisnisse and Max Blokyl at the 
French Town Hall, 
19th.—Collision on the Yangtse between the 
s.s. Teh Hsing and the Kung- 
ping. 
21st.—The first annual Church Parade of the 
Shanghai Boy Scouts at the Union 
Church. 
Shanghai Yacht Race on the Yangtse, 
winner Violet, sailed by Mr. F. B. 
Walker. 
22nd.—Death of Mr. H. A. Pereira, manager 
of the ‘Shun Pao.” 
Meeting of the Shanghai Rifle Associa- 
tion. The Empire Shoot. 
25th.—Presentation to Mr. G. S. V. Bidwell, 
Chief Engineer of the Fire Bri- 
gade, on his departure for six 
months’ home leave. 
27th—Annual Regatta of the 
Rowing Club, 
Horse and Pony Show held at Seymour 


Shanghai 


Road. 

Garden Party of the American 
Woman’s Club, held at Mrs. 
Pattersons’ House. 

30th.—American Decoration Day. Service 


held at the Bubbling Well Ceme- 
tery, Address by Dr. Amos P. 
Wilder, U. S. Consul-General. 
31st.—Concert by Mlle., Gauthier at the Town 
Mall. 
Concert in aid of the Famine Relief 
Fund held at the Chinese Y.M.C. 


First Day of the Interport Cricket 
Match at the Race Course. 


Dry Sanco ors co ly eo ry Scho rs & sco tv co tis orn cd so 
2 Sport amongst the Chinese | 
FOC? GS DOEGERSB MAS 


Inter-Collegiate Sports 


nee ANY are the changes going on 
M in this hitherto stand-still old 


Ba country of China not the least 


roe 
So 
a 


remarkable being the rapid develop- 
ment that is taking place along the line 
of sports. In another part of the maga- 
zine there is published photographs of 
some Chinese gentlemen jockeys who 
took part in the first race held at the fine 
new Chinese Race Course at Kiangwan, 
and there are also some interesting 
pictures taken at the Young Men's 
Christian Association new Athletic 
Field, where pupils from no less than 
nine local schools and colleges took ore 
part in sports arranged exactly after Bi 
the style of athletic sports in Britain or Rembrandt 
America. An admission fee of ten 
cents was charged which was handed 


100 YARDS SPRINT. 


over to the Anhui Famine lund. 
2. PRELIMINARY HEAT OF THE HURDLES 


Photos 3. S. TSANG, THE 
{. S$. S. TSANG, THE WINNEK OF THE 100 YARDS M. Shorrock 
2. PUTTING THE OT 
3. ¥. T. DZUNG, WINNER OF THE SHOT-PUT FOR THE ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE 
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To raise money for charitable purposes 
by means of holding sports is also a foreign 
innovation new to China, but to judge by 
the number of people present it was a very 
popular one. 

Many of the competitors had never 
before taken part in sports and had to be 


Photos 


I. CHINESE Y.M.C.A 
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baad 


The charge for announcements of Births and 
Marriages (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is One Dollar. 


Births 

BOCH.—On May 5, 1911, at Shanghai, 
the wife of J. Boch, of a daughter. 

PERRY.—On May 23, 1911, at Shanghai, 
the wife of W. A. Perry, of a son. 

WILKINSON.—On May 25, 1911, at 
No. 2 Love Lane, the wife of H. P, 
Wilkinson, Crown Advocate, of a 
daughter. 

WRIGHT.—On May 28, rort, at 43 
Rue Eugene Bard, Shanghai, the wife 
of G. H. Wright, of twin daughters. 

> 
Marriage 

JANSEN—BLUN.—On April 20, rgr1, 
at 14 Oglethorpe Avenue East, 
Savannah, Georgia, Katherine Evelyn, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Blun, to Edward Clinton 
Jansen, of Shanghai. 


rn 
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instructed accordingly, as one of our photo- 
graphs shows. ‘The entries were excellent 
and the arrangements made by the Com- 
mittee satisfactory in every way. ‘The latter 
included a separate entrance to the grounds 
for the use of ladies only, who also had a 
covered stand devoted to their exclusive use. 


Rembrandt 
WINS THE HURDLES 
MR. MORAN, THE HON, SEC., AND OTHER OFFICIALS 


aod 
Deaths 


GORE-BOOTH.—On May 7, 1911, at 
Shanghai, Catherine Caroline, relict 
of E. H. Gore-Booth. 

LUNDBERG.— On May 13, 1911, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, Bjorn 
Lundberg, aged 32 years. 

MOISSON.—On May 20, rg11, at the 
Hospital Ste. Marie, Shanghai, Renee 
Baudot Moisson, aged 26 years. 

PATEY.—On May 3, rg11, at Tientsin, 
Edward Offord Patey, aged 43 years. 

PEREIRA.—On May 22, rgrt, at 
Shanghai, Hermenegillo Antonio Per- 
eira, aged 66 years. 

ROSS.—On May 7, 1911, at Shanghai, 
Agnes Charlotte Candace, wife of 
John Walter Ross, m.p. 

VALLON.—On May 6, rgr1, at Shang- 
hai, Rene Vallon, Aviator, aged 31 
years. 
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The Spring Race Meeting 


FIRST DAY 


HE Spring Meeting this year was not 
particularly remarkable as far as the 
Racing was concerned, but there 

were more big dividends than has been the 
case for some time past. An unknown 


pony called Désputed had only one backer, | 


Mr. Sanchez, who reaped in the handsome 
dividend of $1,642.50 on his expenditure 
of $5 in the Pari-Mutual. 
SECOND DAY 

Mr, Glendaye’s pony Foreman won the 
Derby with Mr. C. R. Burkill up. The 
dividend on this pony was only $6.90 in the 
Pari-Mutual and $5.90 for a place. It is 


long since so much enthusiasm was dis | 


played as at the finish of the Race Club Cur 
which was won by our popular veteran 
jockey, Mr. Meyerink, who must have been 
highly pleased with the phenomenally hearty 
appreciation exhibited by the spectators. 
Mr. Charlie’s Red Herring, with Mr. 
Dalgliesh up, provided a surprise by winning 
the Scurry Stakes, and thereby reaping a 
benefit for his backers of $278.50. 

A sensation was caused on the lawn by 
the appearance of a lady in a harem skirt 


which contrary to expectation was much 


admired. 
THIRD DAY 
Only nine ponies started in the Champion 


Race although twenty-four had qualified. 
The finish was not very sensational as there 


Photo D. Satow 
FOREMAN—THE UNBEATEN PONY OF THE MEETING 
Winner of the Griffins, Derby and Champions 
were four or five lengths between the first 
and second also the second and third 
ponies. Mr. Glendaye’s pony Foreman, 
with Mr. C. R. Burkill up, gained a very 
popular win. The Sweep amounted to 
$61,400 and the first prize of $35,602 was 


WILLOW TREE—MR VIDA UP 
Winner of the Criterion Stakes 


D, Satow 
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won by Mr. H. Quelch whilst the second 
$10,172 fell to his brother, Mr. C. W. 
Quelch, who also won another prize $732 
on the day following. 


THE OFF DAY 


The Off Day of the Races will always 
be memorable on account of the fatal 
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bracelet for Mrs. Schnorr. Much curiosity 
was aroused concerning the latter, as 
Mr. Schnorr has always been identified 
with the bachelors of Shanghai. When 
he explained that Mrs. Schnorr re- 
presented his mother, interest in the 
matter palpably waned, and eventually 
died out. 


~ Photo 


accident which happened to Mons. Vallon, 
the French aviator, just after the Last 
Chance Stakes was run. Apart from that 
unexpected and thrilling incident there was 
not very much of note happened. ‘lhe 


MR. 
nner on the Off-day 


ALDERTON UP D. Satew 


The Grand National was very well con- 
tested as no less than twelve ponies started 
which is one of the biggest fields on record 
for this exciting event. There were a good 
many falls before the termination of the 


Photo 


Admiral’s Cup was well contested and was 
won by Mr. Permy’s Per, ridden by Mr. 
Schnorr, who was later in the day presented 
with a handsome cup and also a gold 


SPECTATORS AT THE RACES . Satc 


race. In the run home a tussle took place 
but Mr. Fernando's Cardis/e, ridden by Mr. 
Johnston, won it from Mr. C. R. Burkill 
who rode his clever steeple-chase pony 
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Chehalis. Mr. Laurence, who is another 
of Shanghai’s best steeple-chase riders, came 
third on Mr, Standish’s pony Worcester. 
Thirteen mafoos arrayed in their stable 
Race. 


colours competed in the Mafoo 
Starting this race caused Dr. Pratt, the 
starter, a great deal of trouble, as every 
rider did his best to hug the rails, or 
otherwise get a better place than his 
Pari- 


neighbour. The dividend in the 
Mutual for this race was $31.50. 


OFFICIALS: 


Judge: Mr. R. Macregor. 


SHANGHAI 


Stewards in Charge of Scales: Messrs. 
John Liddell and F, B. Marshall. 

Stewards in Charge of Telegraph and 
Numbers: Messrs. H. E. R, Hunter and 
L. Midwood. 

Stewards in Charge of Pari-Mutuel, 
etc.: M. and E. C. 
Pearce. 

Stewards: Messrs. S. W. Pratt and H. 
H. Read. 

Clerk of the Course: 
lieumier. 

Secretary: Mr. A. W, Olsen. 


Messrs. Hoerter 


Mr. G. Wuil 


Photo ** CHIBBY”—MR. 


J. A. BRAND UP D. Salow 


After winning a match against “ Ouistiti 


os 


GooD 


WIVES 


Goop wives should resemble three things, which three things they should not 


resemble :— 


Good wives to snails should be akin, 
Always their houses keep within : 
But not to carry (fashion’s hacks) 


All they are worth 


upon their backs. 


Good wives, like city clocks, should be 
Exact, with regularity: 

But not, like city clocks, so loud, 

Be heard by all the vulgar crowd. 
Good wives, like echo, should be true, 
And speak but when they’re spoken to ; 


Yet not, like echo, 


so absurd. 


To have for ever the last word! 


GE 


“A hundred men may make an encampment, but it takes a woman to make a home.” 


—Chinese Proverb. 


ae 


Che Opening of the New German School 


HE formal opening of the German Master Stepharius and Fraulein Scharff 
School was attended by nearly all both contributed recitations, and Frau 


the German community and many Von Buri distributed pretty chaplets of 


others including members of the Municipal 


Council, and officers from S.M.S. 
and the German Company of the S.V.C. 

At the stroke of noon Herr Lieb, the 
architect, made a short speech and pre- 
sented Dr, Von Buri with a silver key, 
with which the door was formally opened. 
A procession of school children followed 
Dr. Von Buri into the newly-opened 
building and all the others present followed 


SCHOOL CHILDREN NG THE BUILDING 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


flowers. A hymn of thanksgiving was 
sung and three hearty cheers given for the 
s| German Emperor who has every reason to 
be proud of the fine healthy and intelligent 


Photo Dr. Miiller 
THE NEW KAISER WELHELM SCHULE 


them to the Assembly Hall where the 
children opened the proceedings by 
singing a hymn. Dr. Von Buri, in an 
eloquent speech, referred to Mr. Otto 
Meuser and the late Dr. Paulun as the 
pioneers in establishing the school. 

Dr. Muller, the populasprincipal of the 
school, gave a description of other German 
schools, and terminated his speech by 
saying that when the pupils returned to 
their Fatherland they would not find 
themselves strangers there, as the school 
here would help them to keep in touch 
with home ties. A GROUP OF G 
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looking children who attend the school as 
pupils, and who will no doubt form a 
distinct asset to the German nation in 
years to come. 


THE BUILDING. 


The cost of the school amounted to Tls. 
38,000 exclusive of land, and consists of a 
main school house, a kindergarten school, 
a gymnasium and porter’s lodge. The 
building has a length of 120 feet and a 
depth of 70 feet. 

The rooms are all most carefully and 
well planned, and the light and heating and 
ventilation are provided for on the latest 
scientific principals. The community is to 
be heartily congratulated on having such a 
useful addition to that most important part 


% 
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of social life in Shanghai as the education 
of the 
forms. 


rising generation undoubtedly 
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SWEET MOKASHAN 


Noo when summer days are lang, 
Aff my holidays I gang 

The bonnie hills tae roam amang 
Up at Mokashan. 


Refrain: 
Sweet Mokashan, 
Sweet Mokashan 
Health and life dwell by thy side 
Sweet Mokashan, 


Oh, I’m wearying fu’sair 

For a breath of caller air, 

Rest an’ change I get them there 
Up at Mokashan. 


Refrain : 
Sweet Mokashan 
Sweet Mokashan, 
Health and life dwell by thy side 
Sweet Mokashan. 
M. S. 


eee 


MARRIAGE 


FANCIES 


Ir marriage were not a gambling game, pure and simple, we would not speak of 


winning a husband or a wife. 


Love may laugh at locksmiths, but is is perfectly helpless when it comes to bolting 


the door against the rent collector. 


An engagement-ring is Cupid’s bill of lading for a consignment of perishable goods, 


sent at purchaser’s risk. 


Don’t believe that old theory about matches being made in heaven; the sulphur 
and brimstone composing some of them are products found only on the other side of 


the map. 
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Editorship of “Social Shanghai” 

I feel I have once again got a 
grasp of it. I have tried to make it 
interesting to friends at home as well as 
residents in China and I think I am right 
in saying that this month’s issue is one of 
the most generally useful and interesting 
that has ever been published. I could 
easily have filled it with the numerous 
photographs and _ interesting reading 
matter which I have collected relative to 
the Volunteers, had not so many other 
events claimed attention. However, 1 
have put the surplus photographs on one 
side for future use. Amongst them is a 
capital photo taken by Mr. Satow of the 
Light Horse Company of the S.V.C. and 
also one of the Maxim Company and 
another of the Artillery which will all serve 
to illustrate a little history of these fine 
companies later on. 

The space usually devoted to the Races 
has also had to be reduced to make room 
for other matter, and as we did not receive 
any photographs of weddings in time to 
publish them we have reluctantly been 
compelled to leave them out. In future I 
would be much obliged if photos could be 
sent as early as possible. I have to 
acknowledge another interesting story for 
children, written by Miss Anniemarie 
Toker, which I hope to publish next 
month, 


£2 3 
Es the first time since I resumed the 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS 
I wonper if I may call the attention of 
a great many of our readers whose names 
are not on our subscription list to the fact 


eet 


that a strong subscription is a great source 
of encouragement to every editor, and that 
it is more satisfactory all round to have a 
copy reserved and delivered to subscribers 
every month than to leave it to chance. 
We are continually having applications for 
back numbers which have run out, and in 
support of my remarks in a previous 


FRU. 
A Subscriber in Denmark 


A. GROVE 


number, about the increasing value that 
age lends to the magazine, I have had 
several very urgent requests for the first 
volume of “Social Shanghai” which ran 
out of print almost before it was bound. 

Many copies of ‘Social Shanghai” are 
sent to other parts of the world, and I have 
much pleasure in publishing the photograph 
of one of our most distant subscribers. 


NS 
All communications to be sent to Mrs. M. Shorrock, 17 The Bund, 


a 


SOLE LE LE LE LE LE LE! 
SOCIAL SIDELIGHTS 


By Bette HEATHER 


All things that pass, 


Are woman’s looking glass.” 


About Law Suits 

In reading the reports of law suits in 
the daily papers one would imagine, by the 
proportion of space devoted to cases in 
H.B.M.’s Supreme Court and Police Court, 
that there was a far bigger proportion of 
law suits heard in both, than the British 
population ought to have, and that Britishers 
must therefore be either unusually con- 
tumacious, or lacking in uprightness. As a 
matter of fact such is not the case, only 
British encounters with the law, appear to 
be more numerous than those of any other 
nation, because they are usually given more 
publicity. Many of the proceedings in 
most of other courts are not supposed to get 
any further than the four walls, but of course 


they do, and the details are usually much 
more interesting than those in the British 
courts, as the people concerned have not 
the same publicity to fear, so take more 
risks. Publicity may therefore, after all, 
have its uses, besides which it helps to 
make our papers a little more interesting 
than they would otherwise be. 


> 
The Most Popular Summer Vehicle 


In choosing a carriage in Shanghai there 
is one very important item to be considered, 
namely, the climate. Newcomers usually 
choose a smart looking dog-cart, whilst 
old residents prefer a trap with a hood. 
‘The two-wheeled gig or the four-wheeled 


] 


A FOUR-WHEELED PHAETON WITH THE HOOD DOWN 
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phaeton, such as shown in our photographs, 
are those that are most in favour. The 
latter is safer and more convenient than 
any other, but as will be seen from our 
photographs it loses its smart appearance 
when the hood is up, however, as I have 
already said, compensation is found in the 
many convenient qualities it possesses. 


ey 
National Schools, Shanghai 


THe opening of the fine new German 
school in Wei-hai-wei Road appears to 
have roused the British and American part 
of our community to a sense of their 
responsibilities, but whether anything 
definite will result, remains to be seen. 
Several letters have appeared in the papers 
advocating founding a 
British National School 
as a memorial of the 
Coronation, but the 
idea does not seem to 
meet with universal 
approval. Any agitation 
started at the beginning 
of the summer season 
is usually short lived, 
and this may only prove 
to be a flash in the 
pan that will come to 
nothing at the finish, ane 
as so many agitations that call for public 
spirit, do. 

We now have French, German, 
Japanese National Schools, and if the 
Missionary Societies look 


and 


American 
favourably on the proposal to take over 
Miss Jewell’s Private School this will then 
constitute an American school. The 
Public School, being a Municipal institution, 
must necessarily be International, and the 
Cathedral School, being intimately con- 
nected with one particular 
denomination, is more or less circumscribed 


religious 


. in its sphere of usefulness, whilst Miss 
Tytler’s School, being like Miss Jewell’s, a 
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private school, also forms a difficult problem 
to tackle in a place like Shanghai where 
many parents appear to expect to be able 
to send their children to a select school, 
where they are taught by well-cultured 
teachers, for the same price they would 
be asked to pay at a big public school. 

If the Germans, French, and Japanese 
can each possess a National School it 
Britain and America 
ought to have something of the sort also. 
It is very ce 


seems as though 


ain that the education of 
children, belonging to any particular nation 
in Shanghai, is a very uphill task for a 
private individual to undertake and it now 
seems to rest with parents to contribute 
more thought to the question of education 
than they have hitherto given, and also to 


M.Shorroek 


take a little more responsibility on their 
shoulders. As far as the British are 
concerned it seems to me that the only 
thing that is wanted is whole-hearted 
combination, but that unfortunately for 
British children is not a thing that is easily 
attained in Shanghai, and so it may be 
many years before anything of a really 
practical nature is done, although the need 
for it is very apparent at present. On the 
other hand some person or persons may 
take the matter in hand who will carry it to 
a successful issue, and if nothing else is 
done, some more definite support may be 
given to the British educational institutions 
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Should this 
important matter be allowed to lapse, then 


which are now in existence. 


parents must expect less, and give more, 
whereas, if practical steps be taken to 
improve the conditions which rule over the 
education of British children now, then 
many parents may expect to receive more 
for their children and give less, as 
there is no phase in life in which 
combination effects economy more 
than in the matter of education. 


= 
Three Popular Seaside Resorts 


ImmepiaTELY the first spell of 
hot weather arrives every one begins 
to think about the summer holidays. 
In this respect Shanghai differs from 
home, as the choice of summer 
resorts is very limited, but more 
especially where sea-bathing can be 
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the principal 
makers. - 


object of most holiday 

‘T'singtao, as will be seen from our photo- 
graph, has developed most wonderfully 
since its inauguration ten or twelve years ago 
and can boast of some of the finest roads in 


the Far East, besides a fine bathing beach. 


indulged in. ‘Tsingtao and Weihai- 
wei are equally popular, whilst such places 
as Kamakura in Japan also attract many 
visitors from China. All 
hotels run on up-to-date principles, and 
have earned the reputation of being ex- 
ceedingly health-giving, which is, after all, 


have excellent 


CORNER OF A SITTING-ROOM AT KAMAKURA 104 


Weihaiwei is more countryfied but is 
largely patronised by Shanghai and out- 
port people, whilst) Kamakura is also 
quite rural, and is within easy distance of 
many interesting phases of beautiful Japan. 


The bathing in all three places is excellent. 


DEIDRICH ROAD, TSINGTAO 


A GROUP OF CHINESE BRAVKS—TAKEN IN THE SEVENTIES 


Some of whom took part inthe Taiping Rebellion 


MUKDEN PLAGUE CONFERENCE 


Group taken of the delegates and those who attended the opening ceremony April 50, 1911 


THE VICERORY HSI LIANG AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONER SZE SAO-KE IN THE CENTRE 
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4 . Phe Mukden Plague Conference 


HOES 


"7 AHE Plague Conference held at 
% Mukden illustrates the increased 

interest taken in China in scientific 
matters. The eminent authorities on the 
subject who took part in the Conference 
also help to show how keen and how 
wide-spread the interest was and it is 
gratifying to think that Shanghai had such 
an able representative as Dr. A. Stanley, 
our Health Officer, who, on his return, 
described his visit to Mukden to the 
members of the Y.M.C.A. We regret 
we have not sufficient space to give his 
exceedingly interesting address in full, but 
the following are the leading points :— 

“The Chinese Government invited the 
chief Western nations to send sanitary 
specialists to Mukden to investigate the 
pneumonic plague epidemic in Manchuria 
and to recommend measures for fighting it. 
When I was invited by the government to 
become a member of the Chinese delegation 
1 felt that it was not only a high compliment 
to me personally but also an appreciative 
recognition of the work of the Municipal 
Health Office of Shanghai. 

When these thirty or more delegates 
arrived at Mukden, we found a large school 
had been prepared for our use, where, for 
the four weeks that the Conference lasted, 
we all lived together like a happy family 
with the Imperial Commissioner Sze Sao-ke 
as a sort of foster-father to take care of us, 
which he did right well. 
opinion was that high powers of organization 
were shown by the Chinese Government in 
the way the Conference was carried through 
and, considering the different interests 
involved, in bringing it to a successful 
conclusion. 


The general 


Of the Chinese at the Conference the two 
strong men were the Commissioner, Mr. Sze 
Sao-ke, educated in America, and Dr. Wu 
Lien-teh,the Chairman, educated in England. 

Of the foreigners at the Conference the 
American, Strong, was most notable owing 
to the large amount of original work he 
did in the Laboratory in the Conference 
building and in the Mukden hospitals. 
Strong by name and strong by nature, he 
furnished the accurate observation and 
wise judgment which are the characteristics 
of the well-balanced scientific mind. 

* * * 

Professor Zabalotny of St. Petersburg 
was a great favourite and much loved by 
everyone for his good-fellowship and 
scientific singleness of purpose. 

bd * * 

‘The great name of Kitasato, the Japanese 
delegate, the discoverer of the bacillus of 
plague and tetanus, with his talented 
colleagues Professors Shibayma and Fuji- 
nami, lent lustre to the gathering. But it 
is impossible to mention everybody. 

This was the first scientific international 
conference that has ever been held in 
China, and moreover, was the — first 
conference on pneumonic plague that had 
ever met. The opening ceremonies were, 
therefore, fitting for the occasion. First 
of all the Prince Regent sent a message of 
welcome from the throne to the delegates 
and said that he had followed the course 
of the epidemic with close attention and 
anticipated that the Conference would 
throw light upon the disease and advance 
the cause of humanity. Then came the 
Viceroy Hsi Liang, who throughout the 
Conference was most kind and considerate 
to all of us, He said he felt that the 
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progress of medical science must go hand 
in hand with the advancement of learning 
in China and that, if railways, telegraphs, 
and other modern inyentions are indispen- 
sable to the material welfare of China, use 
should be made of the wonderful resources 
of Western medicine for the benefit of the 
people. He mentioned the fact that even 
in Europe medical science was rapidly 
the famous 


changing, and quoted now 
is 


saying of King Edward the VII of England, 
referring to the spread of epidemic disease, 
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the plague. 
Sze Sao-ke, 


The Imperial Commissioner, 
then submitted to 
Conference what was equivalent to the 
the 


the 


terms of reference from Chinese 


Government. He began by saying that 
pneumonic plague was one of the most 
fatal of all diseases as there were practi- 
cally no recoveries. He called attention 
to the probable connection of the Siberian 
marmot (tarbagan) with the origin of the 
the — bitter the 


northern winter which led the hunters of 


epidemic and cold of 
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the tarbagan to huddle together, in closely 
shut houses, under conditions of extreme 
overcrowding most favourable to the 
spread of such a highly contagious disease 
as pneumonic plague. He called attention 
to the difficulties the British Government 
He 
emphasized the part that railways played 
in rapidly spreading the disease through 


the agency of 


in India had in dealing with plague. 


the large number of 
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passengers anxious to get back to their 
homes for the New Year festival. He 
- sketched the measures undertaken by the 
Chinese Government to arrest the epide- 
mic and the difficulties the officials had in 
carrying out such apparently cruel work as 
the quick separation of plague cases from 
their relatives, the removal of some to the 
plague hospital to die and of others to 
quarantine stations to undergo medical 
observation. He then suggested the 
points which the Chinese Government 
wanted more especially discussed and 
asked the Conference to ever keep the 
practical side of the question in view. 

The actual work of the Conference 
commenced with the opening address of 
Dr. Wu Lien-teh, the Chairman. He traced 
the origin of the epidemic among the 
tarbagan hunters, some ten thousand of 
whom, mostly men of Shantung, gathered 
in Northern Manchuria to procure furs. 
Dr. Chu’an had noticed that many of 
these tarbagan hunters suffered from fever, 
spat blood-stained spit and rapidly died 
of pneumonic plague. It appeared that 
these hunters did not die of plague until 
they had finished their hunting and 
gathered together in over-crowded, insani- 
tary houses in the towns of Manchuria 
and Khailar to sell the skins they had 
procured. He then described the course 
of the epidemic from its origin in Man- 
churia along the railway to Harbin, which 
acquired an unenviable reputation as a 
plague-distributing centre. 

The progress of the epidemic showed 
that it followed the quickest lines of travel 
and corresponded exactly with the routes 
taken by the people in returning home for 
the New Year. 

* * * 

Put in their simplest form the main 
findings of the Conference were as follows: 

From Northern Mongolia the epidemic 
spread East and then South, by railways, 
roads, and ships. 
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The disease spread directly from man to 
man. 

Infection was introduced into places by 
persons actually suffering from plague or 
by those in the incubation stage of the 
disease. In order to understand this you 
must remember that after being in contact 
with a case of pneumonic plague it takes 
about three days before any signs of sickness 
shows. This is called the incubation 
period—the time taken for a disease to 
appear after infection. 

Infection did not seem to be spread by 
clothing, merchandise, or other inanimate 
objects. 

Overcrowding contributed to the spread 
of the disease by bringing persons closer 
together and thus increasing the chance of 
breathing in the infection from a plague- 
stricken person coughing out plague germs. 

‘The form of plague was almost without 
exception pneumonic plague, i.e., lung 
plague. 

Cases of this lung plague were detected 
only by the characteristically blood-stained 
spit or by finding the plague germ in the 
spit. 

Practically all the people who got pneu- 
monic plague died. No medicinal treatment 
or anti-toxic serum was of any use. 

As there was no cure the only thing to 
do was to prevent its spread; which was 
comparatively easy to do. 

The plague germ that causes pneumonic 
plague is exactly the same as that which 
causes bubonic plague. he difference is 
in the mode of infection. In pneumonic 
plague the infection is from lung to lung ; 
in bubonic plague the infection is usually 
carried by a flea from a plague-infected rat. 

In the Manchurian epidemic of pneu- 
monic plague no rats were found infected. 
Had there been infected rats, there would 
have been bubonic plague. 

For this reason the epidemic of pneu- 
monic .plague was short and sharp and 
easily stopped. Bubonic plague, which is 
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practically always due to rats, is far more 
difficult to eradicate. 

The only way of getting pneumonic 
plague was from a plague patient by 
breathing in the plague germs contained 
in the droplets of spit. 

The way to prevent pneumonic plague 
spreading is by compulsory isolation of 
plague patients, suspected cases and 
persons who have been in contact with 
plague cases. 

All pneumonic plague patients should 
wear masks; and all persons attending 
on or nursing or coming near plague cases 
should also wear masks. 

A single mask, such as this I hold in 
my hand, for prevention of pneumonic 
plague is worth more than all the medicine 
in the world. The deaths among the 
doctors at the beginning of the epidemic 
were due to their not wearing masks or 
wearing imperfect masks. Now this mask, 
which was the form approved by the 
Conference, prevents people getting pneu- 
monic plague by keeping the minute 
droplets, which are sprayed out by a 
pneumonic plague patient when he coughs 
or speaks, from getting into the lungs of 
It filters off the droplets 
‘This form 


the wearer. 
which are full of plague germs. 
of mask saved hundreds of lives during 
the past epidemic. It consists, as you see, 
of a cotton wool pad, broadly folded in 
plain gauze, ending on each side in three 
tails—one tail tied below, one above the 
ear, and the middle tail tied above the 
head to keep the pad from slipping down ; 
and in addition a cotton wool plug 
within the upper margin of the pad on 
either side of the nose to fill up the open 
angles. Such a pad exerts a gentle pres- 
sure all round the entrances to the lungs, 
costs but 2} cents and is easily made. 
* * * 

There were two striking innovations 
introduced for the first time in China 
during the past epidemic. The first was 
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the post-mortem examination of unclaimed 
bodies. ; 

The second important innovation was 
the official permission to burn bodies dead 
of plague. 


* * 

As no such epidemic of exclusively 
pneumonic plague had taken place in 
modern times, the lack of sanitary pre- 
cautions, which could readily be put into 
practice, was to some extent excusable, 
and the subsequent success of the 
campaign all the more creditable, not only 
to the officials responsible but to the 
intelligence of people who, after a period 
of active resistance to measures which 
involved self-sacrifice, whole-heartedly as- 
sisted the sanitary authorities. 

At the conclusion of the Conference the 
delegates were taken to Peking to be 
received in audience by the Prince Regent. 
We were greeted on arrival by Prince 
Ching and the Grand Councillor Na 
Tung, and were presented to his Imperial 
Highness by the Ministers of the Wai- 
wupu in the main hall of the Chin Chen 
Palace. ‘The Prince Regent said that 
China had gained experience during the 
recent epidemic and would in future be 
able to adopt effective measures against 
plague through the deliberations of the 
Mukden Plague Conference, which had 
contributed a new and bright page to the 
history of the present reign.” 


* + * 
A communication to the “Pekin Daily 


News” was received from Harbin on the 
2oth of July stating that Dr. Wu Lien-teh 
and Professor Zabolotny had decided to co- 
operate in studying tarabagan diseases and 
have gone to Manchuria and Siberia with 
that object. Among the Chinese doctors 
who will accompany them are Dr. Jee, M.p., 
of Harvard and California Universities, 
Dr. Chan, M.B., B.c., of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Tseng Pu, of Canton, who 
had charge of the Mukden Plague Hospital 
during the epidemic of last winter. 
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Our Young : 
Molks’ Corner j 


Two Boxes 


Ir I knew the box where the smiles were 


kept, 
No matter how large the key, 


Nor how strong the bolt, I would try so 


hard, 
*T would open I know for me. 
‘Then over the land ani the sea- 
board coast 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 
‘That the children’s faces might hold 
them fast 
For many and many a day. 
If I knew the box that was 
enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I would like to gather them every one 
From nursery, school, and street. 
I'd pack them in and turn the monster 
key; 
I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
bod 
A Feline Fortune 


Have you a long-haired tortoiseshell 
tom-cat? If so, it is worth a fortune. 
Among cat-fanciers the search for this 
rare specimen is ever growing keener ; 


and every now and then the hope of 


finding one glimmers on the horizon 
of the cat world, only to vanish again. 

Recently, Torquay has been the 
centre of interest to those hoping to 
discover a specimen of this rare breed. 
How these hopes were raised is shown 
in the case of two little kittens found 
abandoned in a garden attached to a 
residence in that town. One of them 
proved to be a feline aristocrat—in 
fact, the much-sought-after long-haired 
tortoiseshell and 
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white—and_ he started 
what will probably end in a notable cat 
career by gaining a third prize in one class 
and being highly recommended in another. 

Since then, however, two other kittens’ — 
both long-haired tortoiseshell and tabby 
—have been found in the same garden, 
abandoned by their parents, who are sus- 


pected to be domestic cats turned wild ; 


and the question has arisen: is it t 
mother or is it the father which is t 
tortoiseshell ? 

These discoveries have given rise to t 
hope that somewhere in ‘Torquay there 
a long-haired tortoise shell cat. 
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EILEEN AND MOLLY 
Daughters of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Millard 


Ode to June 
Ip’s the bunth of the lily and rose, 
And Bidsummer’s Day is at hand ; 
I've a beastly bad cold id by doze— 


ne 
ne 


ne 
is 


Round: by throat there’s a red fladdel 


band. 
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The Young Doctor 


GerRALpD liked playing at being a doctor. 
He put his father’s hat on and took his 
thick stick, and went to see how Ella’s big 
doll was. When he was older he learned 
to be a doctor. Sometimes he had to 
pound drugs in a mortar and sometimes 
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Our Portrait Gallery 


A HAPPY WEE BAIRN 


he attended medical lectures. When 
he was older he became the doctor to 
a children’s hospital. When the war 
broke out he went to the Crimea as 
an army surgeon, Oftimes in great 
ne attended to the wounded 
men, and was so brave that when he 
returned to England the Queen 
presented him with a medal, and 
condescended to pin it on his coat 
By this time Ella was quite grown up. 
Gerald heard she was very ill. He 
visited her many times and was glad 
she had not forgotten him. When 
she was quite well again they were 
married. ‘The children strewed flowers 
before them, and they had a beautiful 
wedding cake. 


danger 
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Children’s Quaint Questions 


Wuar do children not want to know 
would seem to be a natural question after 
perusing the questions of some quite 
ordinary Canadian boys and girls between 
the ages of nine and fourteen. Here are 
five from a boy of eleven: ‘Who made 
the ocean salty? Why is it that the sun 
only goes half-way round the earth ? 
Why is it that we don’t slip off the 
earth? If the earth stopped, what 
would happen to us? How big is a 
volcano inside ? 


THE FEMININE POINT OF VIEW 


The feminine point of view is quite 
different, as may be judged from these 


six questions of a little girl: “Who 
is my future husband? When am I 
going to die? Where is the thief 
that stole my watch? Please can you 
tell me how to draw well? What 
position or situation shall I have 
when I get older? How can I-be 


healthy all my life?” A little Jewess 
asked: “How many jewels has 
Queen Alexandra? Am I to be rich 
or poor? Who were the first people 
who lived in Jerusalem? How 
it that the more people get, the 
more they want? Is it true that 
there is gold and diamonds on Cocos 
Island?) When the world comes to 
an how can the people be 


Is 


end, 
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A GROUP OF HAPPY CHILDREN ON H.M.S, 


“CLIO” 
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united if parts of their bodies are in different 
parts of the world?” A cynical boy asks 
pertinently or impertinently, according to 
the point of view: ‘Who was the man 
that invented grammar? Who was your 
school-teacher when vow were at school ? 
Who first thought it was wise to have 
schools? What good does history do us ? 
What does 


Did you ever count the stars ? 
ignorance personified mean ?” 


Our Portrait Gallery 
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A Riddle 


WitHout me who could live or breathe ? 
Without me who could see ? 
Without me who could walk or run? 
I’m bound, and yet I’m free. 
Of evil I may be the means, 
And yet I mean no ill, 
And if I often render good 
It is another’s will. 
Yet, although strange it may appear, 
I’m a small fish, a mollusc queer. 


* 
In what place are two heads better than 
one? In a barrel. 
aa 


My Lady Teacher 


Sorr as the petal of the rose 
Is my dear teacher’s hand, 

But when in school I dare to doze— 
Softer an iron band. 
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What He'd Do 


A pupiL in a Maine school failed to 
give the correct emphasis when reading 
the sentence, “That is my dog.” Wishing 
to help him, the teacher asked : 

““Charlie, if you were playing with your 
dog and another boy should come along 
and try to take him away from you, what 
would you say?” 

“T'd lick him,” was the emphatic 
answer. 


~ 
A Queer Explanation 


Sapie was eleven and Alice was 
seven. At lunchoen said Alice, “I 
wonder what part of an animal a chop 
is? Isitaleg?” ‘Of course not!” 
returned Sadie. “It’s the jaw-bone. 
Haven't you heard of animals licking 
their chops?” 


oo 
A Mischievous Monkey 


On board the ship in which I was 
coming to England we had a mis- 
chievous monkey called Jack. One 
day the men had been painting the 
ship outside, and were putting a broad 
band of white upon her. ‘They went 
to dinner below, leaving their paint and 
brushes on the upper deck. Jack made 
signs to a little-black monkey, who meekly 
obeyed the summons. Seizing his victim 
with one hand and foot, he took the brush 
with the other and covered the little black 
monkey with the white paint from head to 
foot. The laugh of the man at the helm 
called my attention to what w: ing on, 
As soon as Jack saw that he was discovered 
he dropped his painted brother and ran off 
up the rigging ull he gained the top of the 
mast, where he stood looking at what was 
going on down below. As the other 
monkey began to lick himself I called up 
the steward, who washed him clean with 
turpentine, and no harm came of it. But 
Jack was afraid to come down until after 
he had passed two days in his lofty place 
of refuge. Hunger compelled him to 
descend. He chose a moment when I was 
sitting on deck, and, swinging himself down 
by a rope, he dropped suddenly into my 
lap, looking very sorry and seeming to ask 
me for pardon. I not only forgave him 
myself but I procured his pardon from 
those in command.—A Cozslant Reader. 
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Holiday Heart 


OLIDAY time is emphatically one 
of the good things of which one 
may have too much, and it is the 

experience of every doctor that after the 
holiday season he is consulted by broken- 
winded patients, perhaps even by patients 
whose ankles become puffy at night; he 
finds a dilated heart, and learns that his 
patient, who had hoped to set himself up 
for the ensuing year by his holiday, has 
instead condemned himself to months of 
incapacity at the very least. 

We forget Nature’s great law of adap- 
tation and economy. If during eleven 
months of a year the demand on a man’s 
muscles—of which the heart is the most 
important—be very small, they will be 
adapted thereto. The vital energy will 
not be consumed in the upkeep of 
muscular tissue for which there is no use. 
If, then, it is desired to perform feats of 
swimming, or climbing, or walking, the 
only sound principle is that of Milo, who, 
as they say, carrying a calf every day, was 
at last able to dance with it full-grown 
upon his shoulders. 

‘The most valuable attribute of a holiday 
is not the change for the mind, the relief 
from worry, the breathing time in the 
struggle for existence. ‘lhe best’ holiday 
is that—for most of us—in_ which all 
work is forgotten, and which includes the 
greatest number of hours of deep and 
dreaming sleep and of fresh air in every 
hour of the twenty-four. 

Students of the matter divide exercise 
“into two categories, according as whether 
it makes one out of breath or does not, 


Now, this is a very real and important 
distinction, and I would base my advice 
upon it. I cannot say how much exertion 
is proper for the man of forty or for the 
youth of twenty, because individuals vary ; 
but I can definitely say violent exercise, or 
that which makes one out of breath, 
definitely involves a certain’ risk for 
everyone, even a trained athlete. 


This is not to say it is a bad thing, for 
many good things involve risk. But if 
you are going to do anything which makes 
you out of breath you should recognise 
the risk. It means that your heart is 
being called upon to do more work than it 
finds convenient, and that the blood is 
accumulating in the lungs because the 
right ventricle of the heart is not driving the 
blood through them at an adequate speed. 


The risk is that the ventricle may 
become over-stretched, and that you return 
home .with “holiday heart.” This is not 
heart disease, nor anything like it; but it 
may mean the difference between life and 
death at some crisis, and months of distress 
at any rate. ‘lo the elderly man, then, is 
to stop short of violent exercise in this 
technical sense. He can enjoy himself and 
recuperate himself to the full without it. 
But this would be unnecessary counsel to 
the young man. His tissues are elastic and 
adaptable, and though examination of 
boys after running races readily shows 
temporary dilation of the heart, that soon 
disappears. But for all ages, assuming 
general soundness, the exercise which 
does not make one out of breath is safe, 
and it is «scarcely possible to have too 
much of it. 
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VER since the Maxim Company was 


started in 1903, it has kept up a 

steady and consistent standard of 
efficiency, and has always filled a distinctive 
place in our Volunteer Corps. In the 
report sent to the Municipal Council by 
General Anderson, the Inspection Officer, 
latter “ The 


moves its guns smartly and well, and is 


the says: Maxim Company 


quick in getting into action in any requircd 


direction.’ 


HISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 
Captain Sanders was principally instru- 
mental in starting this most useful unit of 
the S.V.C 
ed of six guns, forty men and two officers, 
Captain E. D. Sanders, and Lieut. C. H. P. 


Hay, both of whom took an enthusiastic 


.in 1903. The Company consist- 


interest in the Company. In 1905 Mr. 
G.E. 


in 1907 and 1908 Mr. A. 


Stewart was appointed as captain, and 
Wheen 


‘The present 


was 


2nd-Lieut. of the Company. 


officers are Captain G. E. Stewart, who is 


now absent, Lieut. Gaskin and 2nd-Lieut. 
H. B. Emerson. 


teers and have done much to forward the 


All are very keen volun- 


interests of the Company, the maximum 


strength of which at one time reached 


sixty-three, and is now about its original 
number. For several years the Company 
was much in the public team 


selected from it won the “‘Shorrock Cup” for 


eye as a 


rifle shooting in 1907, and in April 1908, 
April and December 1909, the Company 


won the “Africa Cup.” The latter having 


been won three times altogether is now 
the property of the Company. As these 
were four very stiff competitions the 


Maxims are to be heartily congratulated 
on the victory attained, ‘The group shown 
is a reproduction from a large photograph 
taken by Mr. Satow during the Inspection 


of this year. 


THE “AFRICA CUP” 
Won for the second time by the Maxim Co., 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
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GSROBABLY the most expensive 
Is coronation that ever took place 
was that of the present Czar of 
Russia, which was celebrated at Moscow 


with great splendour in 1896. Upwards 
of £3,000,000 was expended by the 
Government alone, and fully another 
million by the public authorities of various 
Russian towns. The representatives of 
other Powers vied with each other in lavish 
outlays; and, counting the sums spent 
by private persons, the coronation of 
Nicholas II. cannot have cost much less 
than £5,000,000. 

Forty thousand pounds was expended 
on the Czarina’s coronation robe ; and the 
harness for the carriage-horses taking part 
in the procession involved an outlay of 
#100,000. Lady singers of the rank of 
prima donna were engaged by the score, 
no fewer than fifty taking part in the 
ceremony. What they cost may be 
gathered from the fee of 3,000 guineas 
paid to Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson. 

The coronation of Czar Nicholas 1. 
also a very expensive affair. The then 
Duke of Devonshire was the British 
representative at the imposing function, 
and spent fully £50,000 of his own 
money in connection with it. The Czar’s 
crown is said to be the finest ever worn 
by a Sovereign. It is in the form of a 
bishop’s mitre, On its crest is a cross 
composed of five of the most beautiful 


was 


diamonds ever cut, supporting the largest 
ruby in the world. It is also adorned with 
many other precious gems, including a 
large number of the handsomest pearls 
ever seen, 


Compared with the sums lavished on 
a Russian coronation, the cost of the 
ceremony in this country is exceedingly 
small. The coronation of George IV. 
was the most expensive of any English 
monarch, and this only cost £240,000. 
Of this sum £24,000 was expended on 
coronation robes and £54,000 on the 
crown. 

‘The amount was considered enormous, 
and as the public were excluded from 
Westminster Abbey during the ceremony 
there was a great deal of criticism and 
dissatisfaction with the whole affair. A 
large number of pavilions were erected 
along the line of route of the procession, 
the price of a single seat ranging from 
L4 4s. to £8 8s. 

The cost of the coronation of George 
III. did not amount to half that of the 
coronation of George 1V. But it was a 
very impressive ceremony which the public 
were not debarred from witnessing—or at 
least such of them as could afford to pay 
for seats in the galleries of Westminster 
Abbey. ‘The front seats were let at ten 
guineas each. Small houses along the 
route of the procession 
from £200 to £300. Larger houses 
cleared £700, and some even as much as 
£1,200. 

William 1V. had a pronounced dislike 
to pomp and pageantry, and on_ his 
accession expressed a desire that the 
coronation ceremony should be made as 
simple and inexpensive as it could be with 
propriety. His wishes were carried ‘out, 
with the result that the whole cost of the 
coronation amounted to only £30,000, 


were let at 
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This, of course, involved the sacrifice of 
some of the function’s attractions as a 
spectacular affair ; but the fees charged for 
viewing the procession were, if anything, 
higher than any paid befure, small fortunes 
being made by house-owners along the 
line of route. 
beloved 
Sovereign, Queen Victoria, was a splendid 


The coronation of our late 


piece of pageantry. Its cost was £70,000. 
The coronation ring had been made for 
the little finger instead of the fourth, as 
prescribed by the rubric. ‘I'he Archbishop 
of Canterbury insisted that the directions 
of the Prayer-book should be precisely 
carried out, and the forcing of the ring on 
the Queen’s finger caused her intense pain. 

Then the orb which was placed in Her 
Majesty’s hand was so heavy that she 
could scarcely carry it. What would have 
happened if she had dropped this symbol 
no one dared to guess. ‘The mishap would 
doubtless have been regarded as an ill 
omen for her reign. 

The crown made for the late Queen 
Victoria’s coronation is the most valuable 
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in the world. 
weighs almost 


It is worth £300,000, 
2-lb, and has set in it 
upwards of 3,000 precious stones, of which 
number 2,500 are diamonds. It also 
contains sapphires, pearls, emeralds, and 
rubies. Amongst the last named is the 
ruby presented to the Black Prince by 
Pedro, King of Castile. 

The expenses of King George’s Corona- 
tion and the festivities im- 
mediately associated with it will alone come 
to a goodly sum. 


ceremonies 


‘The current estimate 
contains a provision for an expenditure of 
185,000 in addition to a substantial 
available balance in the hands of Lord 
Beauchamp, who is the national host, and 
King George himself will, it is estimated, 
spend at least £100,000 out of his own 
purse. 

Thus we arrive at a startling item of 
close on £300,000. It is, of course, 
impossible to guess what the total amount 
spent during the Coronation would amount 
to without stipulating for a margin of a few 
millions, but it is roughly estimated that it 
would not fall far short of 420,000,000, 
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A King’s best guard is the love of his people. 


THE 


GARDEN 


Rembrandt 


BRIDGE 


Che Marys’ Gift tu the Queen 


HE Queen received at Buckingham 
Palace on Wednesday, June 7, 

a deputation from the Executive 
Committee which has organized the Marys’ 
Coronation gift to her Majesty. In defer- 
ence to the express desire of the Queen, 
the deputation, in addition to presenting a 
cheque for £12,500, submitted part of a 
diamond set of the insignia of the Garter. 
The personal gift will also include two pic- 
tures of the King and the Prince of Wales. 

The address of the deputation was as 
follows :— 

May it please your Majesty, on behalf 
of many thousands of contributors all over 
the world, we have the honour to ask your 
Majesty’s gracious acceptance of this gift 
of £12,500, from Marys of the Empire 
in commemoration of your Majesty’s 
Coronation. It has beena great privilege 
and honour to your Majesty’s namesakes 
to be allowed to join in this tribute of 
loyalty and respectful devotion to your 


Photo 
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Majesty’s person, and it is their fervent 
prayer that your Majesty may have a 
long and happy reign. 


THE QUEEN’S REPLY 


The Queen’s reply was as follows :— 

I thank most warmly all the Marys of 
the Empire who have so generously 
contributed to the gift which has been 
presented to me. 

The thought of the affectionate impulse 
which prompted it has, I can assure 
you, deeply touched me. ‘The beautiful 
insignia of the Garter and the pictures of 
the King and my son, which will form the 
personal part of the gift, will be treasured 
by me throughout my life, and will be 
handed down, as precious heirlooms, to 
those who come after. 

1 look forward with special satisfaction 
to devoting the remainder of this noble 
gift to a charitable object in which I am 
greatly interested. 


A 


ELL. Allen 


A CORONATION ODE 
From Zhe Times. 
TO ‘THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, JUNE 22, 1911. 


Not with high-vaulting phrase, or rush 
Of weak-winged epithets that tire 

With their own weight, or formal gush 
We greet Thee, Sire! 

To flights less lofty we aspire. 
We pray, in speech unskilled to feign, 

That all good things good men desire 
May crown Thy reign ; 

‘That our State “Dreadnought” once again 
May cease in broken seas to veer, 

And shape her course direct and plain, 
With Thee to steer, 


Into blue sky and water clear, 
Where she on even keel shall ride, 
Secure from reef and shoal or fear 
Of wind and tide 
So may it be, Sire !—so abide! 
Till, by God’s grace, this Empire shine 
More great in power than great in pride, 
Through ‘Thee and Thine : 
Nor from her “storied Past” resign 
One least bequest ; or vail her claim 
To aught that dowers an ancient line— 
An ancient fame ! 
Austin Dogson 


HE annual Horse and Pony Show 


interesting as an exhibi- 


very 

tion of jumping, but the fact that 
there was neither a Driving Competition 
nor a class for the smartest turnout, cut 
much of the interest out of the show for 
many of the spectators. Possibly the large 
influx of motors into Shanghai recently has 
affected both of these classes, and, perhaps; 
the 
blame for the decrease of interest, 
were only this year, Miss Kliene 
and Mrs. Ayscough in the Hack Classes. 


scarcity of lady riders was also to 


There 
two 
which the jumping 


As the space in 


was by no means 


the 


contests took place 


extensive, expert management of 


animals which took part in the jumping 
competitions was called for, but even with 


the best management many accidents 


occurred. Mr. Morriss, who always 


manages to get wonderfully agile cross- 


ie 


country ponies, took the prize for jumping 
with a clever pony called Zyndbridge, and 
Mr. J. Johnston came second with his 
ugly 


pony Zouch-and-Go, which always 


wants to go without any touching, and 


Photo M. Shorrock 
MR, SWIRE ON THE WINNER OF THE JUMPING 
COMPETITION FOR HOR’ MACKAY’S 

“LADY MA 


Photo 


would stand _ still 


not 
to have his photo taken. 


Mrs, E. F. Mackay’s 
beautiful chestnut Zady 
Mary won the jumping 
competition for horses 
with Mr. Swire up. The 
“Jumping in Pairs” 
was not conspicuously 
successful, as most of 
the ponies were of an 
exclusive turn of mind, 
and chose to jump by 
themselves, but Zouch- 
and-Go and Silverton 


M. Shorrock < é 
I. Shorrock behaved like circus 


MR. JOHNSTON ON HIS HANDSOME CHESTNUT ‘‘ GILLIEFLOWER” 


WHICH WO 


THE SECOND PRIZE FOR JUMPING 


horses and kept strictly 
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together as shown in Mr. Sullivan’s photo- 
graph. Mr, A. W. Brun seemed to instil into 
his pony Pyjama a desire to win the High 
Jumping competition, which he eventually 
carried off. ‘The Irish Bank Competition 
was apparently an after-thought on the part 
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on Cloud in the act of winning the prize, 
and it also illustrates exactly how all the 
other ponies lost it, as they nearly all 
paused to have a “look see” at the dry cut 
before taking it, while C/oud negociated 
the whole thing in two cat-like bounds. 


Photos SPECTATORS WATCHING 


MR, 


MR, CRAWFORD, M 


fw 


of the Committee, as it was not down on 
It consisted of a flat bank 
about 3-ft. high and 4-ft. wide, on the 
both sides of which was a dry cut about 
24-ft. wide. 


the programme. 


Our photo shows Mr. Davies 


SOYKA ON HIS PONY 


. THE HACK COMPETITION 


THE HACK COMPETITION — Burr Phcto Co. 
“SUSQUEHANNA” 
. GRESSON, AND MR. A. W. BURKILL 


Perhaps his rider being an Irishman had 
something to do with the cleverness of 
Cloua’s performance. 

Mr. Lieutaud, in whose riding paddock 
the Show took place, and the Committee 
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who helped with the arrangements, are to 
be congratulated on the success which 
attended their efforts. 

The following is the prize list :— 

Class 1, Hacks: Horses (to be ridden 
by either ladies or gentlemen)—1 Mrs. 
D. W. Crawford’s brown Wafoleon, 2 
Mr. A. W. Burkill’s brown Prince, 3 Mrs. 
D. W. Crawford's grey Grey Mare. 


JUMPING COMPETITION Mrs. Shorrock 
PONY “HALIFAX” GAINED HONOUR- 
ABLE MENTION 


MR. BRUN 


Class 3, Jumping Competition: China 
Ponies—1 Mr. H. Morriss’s black Zunbridge, 
2 Mr. John Johnstone’s spotted Zouch 
and-Go, 3 Mr. A. W. Brun’s grey Halifax, 


Photo Mrs. Shorrock 


MR. H, MORRISS ON HIS PONY “TUNBRIDGE 


FIR "RIZE WINNER IN THE JUMPING CLASS 


er acks: China Ponies (to be — 
Class 2, Hacks: China Ponies (to Photo Mrs. Shorrock 


ridden by either ladies or gentlemen)—1 MR. BRUN ON HIS PONY PYJAMA, WHICH WON 
Mr. H. McGhee’s chestnut Biggar, 2 Mr. THE HIGH JUMPING COMPETITION 

F. Ayscough’s spotted Digdeguash, 3 Mr. Class 4, Jumping Competition: Horses — 
John Johnstone’s dun Blue Ruin, 1 Mrs. I. F. Mackay’s chestnut Lady AZary. 


PON 


PAIRS 
THE 


WINNERS 


Photo 


Burr Photo 


Co. 


Photo Mrs. Shorrock 
JUMPING COMPETITION 


MR. JOHNSTON’S ‘roucH 


ND-G0” WON THE 


oO” AND MR. 


SECOND PRIZE TON” 
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Photo Burr Phote 
HIGH JUMPING COMPETITION 


MR. BIGNELL ON MR. SOYKA’S ‘‘SUSQUEHANNA” 


Phcto 


PONIES IN PAIRS 
MR. BIRCHAL ON MR. A. G. NUGENT'S ‘SIR GALAHAD” 
MR, BIGNELL ON HIS PONY “MISTAKE” 


Photo Burr Photo Co. 
MR. V. DAVIES ON ‘*CLOUD” 
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Class 5, Jumping Competition: China 
Ponies in pairs—r Mr. J. 
spotted Zouch-and-Go and Mr. J. 
Irving’s white Sr/verton. 

Class 6, High Jumping Competition : 
China Ponies—1 Mr. A. W. Brun’s chest- 
nut Pyjama, 2 Mr. C. skew. 
Warrior Rose, 3 Mr. F. 
skew. Cloud. 


Johnstone’s 


Bell 


Lorioz’s 
S. Ramplin’s 


Photo Mrs. Shorrock 
THE IRISH BANK COMPETITION 
MR. V. DAVIES ON THE WINNER, MR. RAMPLIN’S 


“cLouD” 


DR. DOLLINGER ON MR. BRUN’S ‘‘ HALIFAX” 


Class 7, Jumping Competition : China 
Ponies (to be ridden by riders 168-Ib. 
and over) —Prize withheld. 

The judges were Messrs. A. W. Burkill, 
D. W. Crawford, and R. W, Shaw. 


~ 
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Photo Mrs, Shorrock 


MONS. LIEUTAUD, IN WHOSE RIDING PADDOCK 


THE SHOW WAS HELD 


Photo 


Mrs, Shorrock 
MRS. CRAWF( PRESENTING THE PRIZES, 
ASSISTED BY MONS. LIEUTAUD 


TO A FELUCCA CIGARETTE 


WueEn I first made your acquaintance, I confess, 


I had reason to deplore it, more or le: 


Though you looked so slim and frail, 
I crept homeward, like a snail, 
When we parted, feeling pale, 


And upset. 


But your subsequent behaviour made amends, 
And we soon became the very best of friends— 
You could soothe me, more than all, 
When in trouble, great or small. 
If in love I chanced to fall, 


Or in debt, 


i WINE AND 


Morgan's Luck 


PieRpont Morgan once did a poor man 
a good turn by buying his share in a 
lottery. The share won the prize, and 
Mr. Morgan was so delighted that he told 
the man he would give him two thousand 
a year for life. Instead of showing 
gratitude the man said he would prefer 
four thousand down. “ But why?” asked 
the astonished millionaire. “ Because,” 
was the reply, “with your darned luck, 
Mr. Morgan, I should be dead in six 
months !” 
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Mother's Surprise 


Hearne the loud report of a gun from 
the Castle, an old body from the country 
inquired, as she walked down Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, with her son, what the 
sound was. 

“Oh, mother, I suppose it’s just sunset,” 
was the offhand reply. 

“Sunset!” exclaimed the old dame, 
with open-mouthed astonishment. ‘“ Mercy 
me! does the sun gae doon here wi’ a 
bang like that?” 


= 


“Well?” 


Across the club luncheon table a man 
looked from his grilled sole and proclaimed 
that no Englishman can carry on a 
conversation without saying “well.” The 
usual bet was made. For a week the two 
friends glared at each other, knowing that 
“well” is the beginning of most casual 
sentences. You may not have noticed 
that. Dumbly they parted day by day, 
with a handshake and the word “well” 
frozen on their lips. After the week one of 
the two had to confess that the language 
had gotten the better of him. “ Well,” he 
said, “Id rather drop a sovereign over 
that dinner than choke that ‘well,’ I 
can’t talk without it.” 


WALNOTS 


Too Literal Poetry 


Many years ago the teacher of a primary 
school in a New England village announced 
to her pupils that each one would be 
expected to submit a composition on a 
certain day. She advised that they should 
not study any flights of imagination, but 
should rather relate something that came 
within their own experience. On the day 
appointed there came, with the others, 
the brightest little daughter of the leading 
local physician, a man more than locally 
famed for skill in his profession. 

She proudly announed that she had 
written a poem, at which the teacher 
smiled approvingly. Her smile wore a 
different aspect, however, when she read 
the following effection ; — 

“There was a little girl 
And she was very rich. 
‘They sent for my papa 
And she died very quick.” 


The composition was read with the 
others and “brought down the house.” 


be od 
Lincoln and the Cup of Tea 


‘THERE is a story told of President 
Lincoln that during a critical time in the 
Civil War, when the Senate had been 
particularly obstructive, one of his ardent 
sympathisers burst in upon him and hotly 
denounced the Senate, and finished his 
tirade by asking: What’s the use of the 
Senate, anyway? 

Mr. Lincoln was drinking a cup of tea. 
In his homely fashion he poured the tea 
from the cup to the saucer and back again 
to cool it off, undisturbed by the caller’s 
vehemence. 

“Well,” said the man, impatiently, 
“‘what’s the use of the Senate ?” 

“T have just shown you,” was Lincoln’s 
answer, and once more the tea was poured. 

‘The man looked puzzled. ‘Then a great 
light broke upon him. ‘You mean it 
enables public passion to cool off?” 

The greatest of American Presidents 
nodded and drank his tea. 
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Rather Suspicious 

Teppy’s Aunt Jane, from whom he had 
great expectations, came to visit him the 
other day, 

Now, Aunt Jane holds very decisive 
views on the temperance question, and 
when Teddy took the old lady for a walk, 
accompanied by his dog, and the dog 
walked up to the door of the ‘ Dun Cow” 
and looked round as if expecting his 
master to follow, Aunt Jane looked inex- 
pressibly shocked. 

“Edward!” she exclaimed, icily, ‘ What 
does the dog mean?” 

Teddy is not easily knocked off his 
perch, however. 

“Ves, Aunty, isn’t he a remarkably 
intelligent creature? He thinks it’s a dairy, 
because of the cow on the sign, and, you 
know, he’s wonderfully fond of milk.” 

Explanation accepted, but it was a close 
shave, wasn’t it? 


+ 


No Cause for Anxiety 
Mrs. Goicut.y (relating experiences 
in India); —*And I was there alone in the 
bungalow and the tiger was wandering 
round the verandah.” 


Mrs. Donravy—‘ And weren't you 
afraid, dear?” 
Mrs. G.——"Oh, no! Captain Barn- 


schoot had told me that it was a man-eating 
tiger, so of course I was not in the least 
alarmed.” 


= 


By Elimination 

One day as Pat halted at the top of the 
river bank, a man, famous for his inquisitive 
mind, stopped and asked— 

“ How long have you hauled water for 
the village, my good man?” 

“Tin years, sor.” 

“Ah! How many loads do you take in 
a day?” 

“From tin to fifteen, sor.” 

“Ah, yes! Now, I have a problem for 
you. How much water, at this rate, have 
you hauled in all, sir?” 

The driver of the watering cart jerked 
his thumb backward towards the river and 
replied—“ All the wather you don’t see 
there now, sor.” 
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Circumstances Alter Cases 

Oup-FasHionep Lapy—“ But, my deart 
you should never, in any circumstances, 
speak to a man to whom you have not 
been introduced.” 

New-Fasnionep Lapy—‘“ If I followed 
out that idea I should very soon be out 
of a berth.” 

OLp-FasHIoneD LApy (very gravely)— 
“May I enquire, then, what is your—er 
— er—occupation ?” 

New-Fasuionep Lapy—“ Oh, yes. I 
am a telephone girl, and have to talk to 
about fifteen hundred strange men every 
day of my life.” 

ood 


The Soft Answer 


ON one occasion a bishop was waited 
upon with a complaint that one of his 
clergymen in the diocese was wearing the 
hood of an Oxford Master of Arts when 
he had not taken that degree, and had, 
therefore, no right to the distinction. As 
the gentleman who made the complaint 
waxed eloquent on the subject, he ex- 
claimed dramatically, “That, my Lord, is 
what I call wearing a lie on his back.” 

“JT don’t think we need quite such 
strong language as that,” said the Bishop 
in his most soothing voice, “I think we 
shall meet the exigencies of the case if we 
call it simply a false hood !” 


+ 
No Need to Brag 


“Sir,” began a creditor, who met one of 
his victims in the street the other day, “TI 
sent you a bill in January.” 

Yes” 

* And again in March?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And again in May?” 

“Yes,” 

“And I presume you received one the 
other day?” 

“T did.” 

“Well, sir? 
creditor. 

“Well, you needn’t feel so stuck up 
over it,” replied the other, as he lighted a 
sixpenny cigar. “There are other firms 
in this town who send me a bill every 
fortnight, and they never stop me in the 
street to brag about it. I detest such 
egotism.. Good morning !” 


Well, sir?” flustered the 
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First Graduativn Cerenwny of the 


Munion Mediral Culleae, 
(Contributed) 


. 
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A Unique Function 


HE time of harvest is ever the time of 
rejoicing and gladness; the labour 
and toil of the planting and tending 

is forgotten in the joy of the garnered 
fruitage. 

Such was the spirit of the first Gradua- 
Union Medical 
What the 


tion Ceremony of the 
College on Friday, April 7th. 
missionaries of 1901, 
gathering up the scat- 
tered remnants of 
mission work in Peking 
saw with the eye of 
faith, we are privileged 

actual ful- 
Many a time 


to see in 
filment. 
during the intervening 
the difficulties 
insurmount- 


years, 
seemed 
able, but ever in answer 
to prayer God has 
provided the men and 
the means to carry the 
work to its present 
proud position as the 
most complete attempt 
in China to give a full 
education in Western 


SOME OF THE FACULTY 


medicine. To the 
outward eye the fabric appears but brick 
mortar, but 
it founded on 
prayer. 
The 
some time because of 
plague nearly all 
graduates were engaged; at 
request of the authorities they were allowed 


those who know 


faith 


and find 


and cemented by 


ceremony had been postponed 


the needs of the 
the 


the earnest 


work in which 


Peking 


es SS 
to continue their valuable work till the end 


of March. 


Dr. Cochrane to be present and enjoy 


Scoot 


This delay made it possible for 


what is so largely a result of his indomitable 
courage and persistent faith, 

There being no room in the College 
large enough to accommodate the expected 


guests, a spacious pavilion was erected in 


the quadrangle and was made very gay with 


AND LECTURERS OF THE COLLEGE 


various decorations in which the flags of 
China, England, and America predomin- 
ated. 

His Excellency, 
T’ung, who represented the Throne at the 
of the College, 


present to address the graduates and present 


Grand Councillor Na 


inauguration 


was again 


them with their diplomas. Representatives 


of the various Boards and other high 
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Chinese officials were present and many 
others sent good wishes and congratulations. 

The International Plague Conference in 
session in Moukden sent the following 
message :— 

“The International Plague Conference 
unites in congratulating the Union Medical 
College on the graduation of its first class 
of students to-day. 
graduates to the membership of the medical 
their best 


They welcome the 


profession and send them 


Sze.” 


wishes for a successful career. 
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College diploma is printed in 
English and Chinese. It has a border 
of green and gold dragons and the 
®sculapian sign in the centre surmounts 
the College seal in red ; the whole produc- 


‘The 


ing an effect quite distinctive and pleasing 
to the eye. 

The Union Medical College is unique 
amongst the missionary Colleges of China 
in having a diploma granted to its graduates 
by the Imperial Board of Education. 

This reads as follows :— 


THE FIRST CLASS OF MEDICAL STUDENTS GRADUATED FROM UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The missionaries of Peking and Tung- 
chow attended in force; 
College alone has the honour of combining 
in one the efforts of all the missionary 


the Medical 


societies working in Peking. 

Thirteen members of the teaching staff 
of the College were seated on the platform 
and made a brave show in the varied aca- 
demic costumes of their respective colleges. 
The sixteen graduates were attired in caps 
and black Geneva gowns faced with purpled 
satin. The foreign style of head-gear 
obscured the fact that all but three had 
sacrificed their queues to the needs of 
plague work and the growing sense of 
dissatisfaction with this appendage. 


The Board of Education in issuing 
this diploma recognizes that in the 32nd 
year of Kuang Hsii the Union Medical 
College of Peking at its inauguration was 
registered by this Board. Now a student 
of the said College, Mr. Wu San-yiian, 
entered its classes in the 1st moon 32nd 
year of Kuang Hsii and continued till 
the r2th moon 2nd year of Hsiian T’ung. 
The period of five years being completed, 
this Board appointed examiners to hold 
an examination along with the faculty of 
the College, and he obtained an average of 
81 per cent of marks, thus attaining the 
standard required. Therefore this diploma 
is issued allowing him to act as a physician. 
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The following is a note of the student's 

birth and parentage :— 
Wu San-yiian—age 32. 
Family home— Chili, Hochienfu, 
Kuchenghsien. 
Great grandfather: Kuan. 
Grandfather: Ju Hsiang. 
Father: Cheng Chiao. 

This ts to be held by Wu San-viian, a 
graduate of the Union Medical Coliege, 
Peking. 

Sealed by the Board of Education. 
1/3/3 of Hstian 1’ung. 


IMPERIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Sir John Jordan, the British Minister, 
presided at the ceremony. ‘The meeting 
opened with the doxology and prayer by 
the Rev. C. J. Cheng, pastor of the 
L.M.S. church and member for China of 
the Continuation Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Conference. Sir John then spoke 
of the inauguration of the College five 
years ago and the difficulties now largely 
surmounted, paid an eloquent tribute to the 
part played by the doctors and students in 
fighting the plague and concluded with an 
earnest exhortation to the graduates to use 
to the full their professional skill “as a 
valuable asset in the advancement of the 
great Empire whose iilustrious Empress 
laid the foundations of the Union Medical 
College.” 

His Excellency Na T’ung then read an 
address of very hearty congratulation on 
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the graduation of the first-class of students, 
spoke of the help given by the College in . 
plague work, and exhorted the: graduates 
to be true to this fine example set before 
them by their professors and_ fellow- 
students of service and sacrifice. This 
address was translated by Dr. W. W. Y'ien, 
of the Foreign Office, being rendered into 
beautiful, English and delivered with an 
enunciation that many of us envied. 

At the close of his address His Ex- 
cellency handed the diplomas to the 
students, who were received with hearty 
applause by the large audience. 

Dr. Cochrane followed with a_ brief 
statement of the history of the work from 
the time fifty years ago when Dr. Lockhart 
began medical work in Peking. During 
these fifty years we have given about one 
and a half million treatments, and have 
cured in our wards many thousands of 
patients. We have laboured for five years 
amid great difficulty to train men who 
should go out each to duplicate as far as 
possible the work we are doing and thus 
by fighting disease and death to save life 


THE COLLEGE DIPLOMA 


But we are still 
When we com- 
menced the work fifty years ago it cost, 
including salaries, about 5,000 taels per 
annum, it now costs between 60,000 arid 
70,000 taels every year and the expenditure 
is still growing. Chinese friends and 


throughout the empire. 
far from perfection. 
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foreign friends have assisted us. ‘lhe 
dormitories bear the name of a friend in 
England who has helped us most liberally 
from the commencement of the 
Friends in England are now making it 
possible to erect hospital buildings worth 
60,000 taels, but if the work is to become 


work. 


more and more efficient we need more 
money for buildings and more nioney for 
annual expenses. We need public health 
and bacteriological laloratories and hos- 
pitals for specialties. The work that 
remains is immense and we crave earnestly 
for the help we need. 

«Toe often when members of different 
nationalities meet, it is to fight and quarrel. 
Our object is to love one another, to 
help one another to save life, to bring 
peace and good will, happiness and salva- 
tion to this great Empire. 

The American Minister then delivered an 
eloquent address on the noble and self-sacri- 
ficing work done by medical men in all lands. 
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The last address was delivered in 
Chinese by Dr. W. A. P. Martin who 
shares with Griffith John the honour of fifty 
years of service in China In accepting 
the invitation to speak at the graduation 
ceremony Dr. Martin wrote ‘“ Your noble 
institution stands out as the foremost ex 
emplification of the spirit and progress of 
Christian missions. May its influence 
abide when the granite portal in front of 
it (the Ketteler monument) has crumbled 
He urged the graduates to 
give themselves whole-heartedly to the 
service of their fellow-men. 


into dust!” 


After a vote of thanks by the Dean, 
Bishop Scott closed the meeting with the 
benediction. 


At the close of the ceremony, the 
visitors were entertained at tea and were 
shown over the various parts of the 
college, laboratories, operating theatre, and 
hospital. 


A: Sete 


CORPUS CHRISTUS DAY 


June 2nd is Corpus Christi Day. In the Middle Ages animals formed as pro- 
minent a part in the worship of the time as they had done in the old religion of Egypt. 
‘The cat was a very important object in all religious festivals. At Aix, in Provence, on 
the festival of Corpus Christi, the finest tom-cat of the country, wrapt in swaddling 
clothes, like a child, was exhibited in a magnificent shrine to public admiration. Every 
knee was bent, every hand strewed flowers or poured incense, and Grimalkin was 
treated in all respects as the god of the day. But, on the festival of St. John, poor 
‘Tom's fate was reversed. A number of the tabby tribe were put into a wicker basket, 
and thrown alive into the midst of an immense fire, kindled in the public square by the 
bishop and his clergy. Hymns and anthems were sung, and processions were made by 
the priests and people in honour of the sacrifice. 


NSE 
THE SWEETEST WORD 


“What is the sweetest word that mortals ken?” 
A woman asked who walked between two men, 
First one said “ Home” ; the other, * Love is best.’’ 
And then the woman softly whispered, ‘* Rest.” 


** Yes,” said the first ; ‘‘ wherever I may roam, 

My rest ideal is in a far-off home.” 

** Ves,” said the other ; ‘‘it is Love’s behest 

To those on whom he fondly smiles, to rest.” 
—Evcar Nash 


Health Hint 


“Keep your mouth shut” is a piece of 
advice that, take it as you will, is worth 
remembering. In its literal meaning it 
constitutes an excellent health hint, for to 
follow it out will lead to several practices, 
all beneficial to health. 

To begin with, you will have to breathe 
through your nose if your mouth is closed ; 
that is a more important matter than many 
people realise, especially for those who live 
in cities. 

The nose is Nature’s own respirator for 
purifying the air which is to pass into our 
lungs. The atmosphere is full of minute 
solid particles, a kind of invisible dust, and 
these, if taken into the bronchial tubes and 
lungs, will often produce irritation in these 
organs, which in some cases even lead to 
such grave complaints as tuberculosis. 

In the passage of the air through the 
nose, a large proportion of these particles 
are held back, mainly by the very fine 
network of hairs with which the channels 
of this organ are lined. 

* 
For Bridge Players 
DISCARDING 

Just as there are two proper conventions 
for the lead in doubled no-trumps so here 
are two conventions for the first discard in 
no-trumps. One party prefers to discard 
from the suit he wants led, so as to leave 
his partner under no misapprehension 
whatever on this point ; while the other is 
averse to weaken his strong suit, and so 
discards from his weakest—holding, with 
some show of reason, that his partner, 
knowing what he shall not lead, ought to be 
able to gather from an examination of his 
own hand and dummy’s, which suit he 
shall lead. And if you must bind yourself 
to adhere to one principle or the other, the 
latter is recommended. Nevertheless you 
may at any moment find yourself compelled 
to deny your own undertaking, whichever 
game you elect. Therefore, if your partner 
asks your wishes, tell him; but qualify the 


statement by adding the words: ‘When 
I can.” Some first-class Bridge players 
absolutely decline to make any statement 
whatever ; and, on the whole, they are right. 
If your partner has any gumption, he will 
naturally leave you whatever seems least 
likely to damage your joint cause ; and he 
can generally make a fair guess at this from 
observation of the two hands open to his 
view and of the fall of the cards. 


= 
For Advertisers 
PLANNING ADVERTISING 


Berore a_ business man spends his 
money in building, he has a competent 
architect prepare plans and specifications— 
a most sensible and economical move. 

It is even more important that before 
he spends money for advertising that he 
prepare proper “plans and specifications.” 

It is simply foolish and absurd to spend 
good advertising money in haphazard 
fashion, buying a little of this and taking a 
little of that, using some space now and 
then in a variety of mediums and dropping 
out of sight entirely at intervals. No good 
has ever come or ever can come from such 
ways of handling advertising. 

Expensive experience has taught that the 
only way to real success in advertising is 
through the adoption of a sensible, care- 
fully thought-out plan and then keeping 
everlastingly at it all the time you want to 
do business. 

After having decided upon the general 
policy to be followed and the size of the 
appropriation, comes the planning to secure 
the greatest advertising value possible per 
dollar of investment. 

Whom must you reach to increase your 
business? Where are they? How can they 
be best reached? When and where will it 
probably pay best to put forth the strongest 
effort ? 

These are only a few of the questions 
demanding consideration—and all of them 
must be answered and answered right, if » 
the advertising is to pay as it should. 


» water. 
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For the Sleepless 
APPLES FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Tue apple is such a common fruit that 
very few persons are familiar with its re- 
markably efficacious medicinal properties. 
Everybody ought to know that the very 
best thing they can do is to eat apples just 
before retiring for the night. Persons 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the fruit are 
liable to throw up their hands in horror at 
the visions of dyspepsia which such a 
suggestion may summon up, but no harm 
can come even to a delicate system by the 
eating of ripe and juicy apples before going 
to bed. The apple is excellent brain food, 
because it has more phosphoric acid in 
easily digested shape than any other fruits. 
It excites the action of the liver, promotes 
sound and healthy sleep, and thoroughly 
disinfects the mouth. This is not all: the 
apple prevents indigestion and throat 
diseases. 
= 
For the Busy Mother 
AFTERNOON REST 
A RKST-HOUR for a busy mother and 
housekeeper cannot be too strongly insist- 
ed upon. All other women are apt to 
take this rest except the woman whose 
“work is never done,” and who needs it 
the most of all. The habit should be 
acquired of going to one’s room and of 
shutting out the outside world as much as 
it is possible, together with all worldly 
care and worry. Bathe the temples, loosen 
the dress, and, if possible, put on a loose 
wrapper and lie down. Sleep may not 
come at once, but the habit is soon 
acquired, and in a short time the tired 
woman who adopts this remedy will fall 
asleep almost as soon as she touches the 
pillow. 
& 
For the Housewife 
HOW TO CLEAN MATTING 
First of all, beat it well to remove all 
dust. Take it out of doors, chosing a fine 
day for the operation, and wash it with 
bran water, or else with water to which a 
little salt has been added. Soap has a 
tendency to turn matting yellow, and 
should never be used. Rinse with cold 
Rub as dry as possible with a 
clean cloth, and hang upon a line to 
complete the drying process. 
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LIGHT PASTRY 


To ensure pastry being light and diges- 
tible it is better to use the yolk of an egg 
and one tablespoonful of lemon juice in- 
stead of baking powder. The yolk of an 
egg contains mineral matter, which takes 
the place of the soda in the baking powder, 
and the lemon juice that of tartaric acid. 
The pastry can stand for a time without 
baking, whereas pastry with baking powder 


must go into the oven as quickly as 
possible. 
= 
MUSHROOMS 


To distinguish mushrooms from poison- 
ous fungi sprinkle a little salt on the 
spongy part; if they turn yellow they are 
poisonous, if black wholesome, 


= 


POTATOES 


should lie in cold water for an hour or 
two after paring if you wish them to be 
white, 

= 


For the Housekeeper 
PIGEON AND SWEETBREAD VOL-AU-VENT 


Bone the breasts of three pigeons, 
reserving all the meat. Cut off the legs 
and wings, and remoye the backs. Then 
take a couple of lambs’ sweetbreads, 
blanch them, and tie them together with 
tape, and place them in a stewpan with a 
piece of butter, the trimmings of the 
pigeons, a sliced onion, a bouquet of 
herbs, two slices of fat bacon, and half a 
dozen button mushrooms. Add a teacup- 
ful of water. Stew until tender. Then 
remove the tape, and strain and thicken 
the gravy. Have ready a vol-au-vent case 
heated in the oven. Pour in the mixture, 
sprinkle over it a very little lemon juice, 
place the cover on the top, and serve at 
once. 


od 


A DELICIOUS SANDWICH 


Cuop finely some raisins, previously 
stoned, and walnuts. Mix together with a 
little mayonnaise dressing. Spread be- 
tween well-buttered pieces of bread. 
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Snapshots from an Old Album 


Photo D. Satow 
INTERIOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLING CO.’S PREMISES AFTER THE VISIT BY THE MOB 


DURING THE RIOTS IN 1905 


Photo H. Lester 


THE SS ‘‘PEKIN” WITH A PHENOMENAL NUMBER OF CHINESE PASSENGERS LEAVING SHANGHAI 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE RIOTS IN 1900 
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she se 


Photo Taken in 1870 
HWANG HWO LEO 
A noted Pagoda 


Phctos Julian Frey 
BACK AND FRONT VIEW OF MANCHU 
HEAD-DE. Ss THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKING 


Photo Taken in 1870 
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which is taken from the ‘“ Sarannah 
Morning News” of April the 21st, 
may perhaps be interesting :— 

“One of the most interesting weddings of 
the season was that of Katharine Evelyn 
Blum and Mr. Edward Clinton Jansen, 
which took place at the home of the bride's 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Blum. 

“The house was charmingly decorated in 
yellow by Wolf. Quantities of exquisite 
roses, yellow and pale cream, were used in 
allthe rooms. The marriage ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Father Mitchell of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, and 
was witnessed only by the family and a few 
friends. As the wedding march from 
‘Lohengrin’ was played by Jacobson’s 
orchestra, the bride and her attendants 
descended the broad stairway and entered 
the drawing-room, passing through an aisle 
of yellow ribbons, held by the bride’s little 
nieces and nephews, the Misses Katharine 
and Helen Dunn, and Masters Henry 
Miner, Jr., and Laurence Dunn. Mrs. 
Malcolm Bell was matron of honor, 2nd 
entered just before the bride, who walked 
with her father, Mr. Blum, attended by her 
little niece, Miss Kathryn Miner, as train- 
bearer. In the drawing-room they were 
met by the bridegroom with his best man, 
Mr, Walter S. Blum, and the marriage 
ceremony took place. 

“The little girls who carried the ribbons 
wore frocks of white marquisette over yellow, 
and the boys white serge suits with yellow 
ties. 

“The bride’s gown of white charmeuse 
satin was simply and exquisitely made, 
with collarless bodice of Lierre lace from 
which the panneled skirt hung in graceful 
lines, cut in tunic effect at one side, the 
heavy train falling from the shoulders. 
A tiny beading of pearls finished it at the 
throat. Over it with charming effect fell 
her veil of rare point appliqué veiling 
the train along its entire length. It was 
caught with sprays of orange blossoms, 


7. following account of a wedding, 


framing the face charmingly. Her bouquet 
was of lilies of the valley and white 
orchids, the orchid centers giving just a 
touch of yellow. Mrs. Bell’s gown of white 
marquisette bordered with a design of 
yellow chrysanthemums was made over 
yellow satin. The skirt in round length 
was cut in apron effect at the front with 
a band of yellow satin set below the border 
and falling to the edge of the underdress 
in the back, with the bordered design 
running from waist to hem. ‘The corsage 
which was décolleté, was formed of yellow 
chiffon over satin, and across this the 
bordered marquisette was draped. She 
carried a gold basket filled with daisies. 

“During the reception that followed the 
ceremony Jacobson’s orchestra gave a 
delightful programme of music. 

“The wedding gifts were very beautiful 
and were attractively arranged in a room 
on the second floor, including among many 
other things, a silver service of rare and 
exquisite design, a chest of flat silver, 
and many handsome pieces of silver, cut- 
glass, china, embroideries, and other 
things. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jansen left last night for 
Atlanta on their wedding trip. ‘Ihe bride’s 
going away gown was a tailored suit of dark 
blue, with sailor collar and cuffs of dark 
blue satin. With it was worn a charming 
blouse of blue marquisette veiling, a corsage 
of lace and silver combined with rose pink 
satin, and a becoming little sugar-loaf hat of 
black chip, with bow of blue and white, 
and a wreath of tiny flowers around the 
brim. ‘They will travel for some time 
before going to Colorado Springs where 
they expect to live for the present. 

“Mr. Jansen is a civil engineer by 
profession, whose home is in Shanghai, 
China, but he is at present living in Denver. 
Miss Blum is the youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Blum, and is an accomplished 
and charming girl, whose departure from 
Sarannah will be deeply regretted by a very 
large group of friends.” 
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A LETTER FROM PEKING 
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Dearest D1, that particular time presents a somewhat 
You seem to think that Peking is sorry appearance; but with the ostrich, 


entirely devoted to diplomacy and general 
stodginess. 

Not a bit of it. 
little community, and when it plays, it 


It is a real sporting 


plays whole-heartedly and thoroughly, just 
as though there were no such things as 
Japanese Alliances, Manchurian embroglios 
and plague scares. By way of impressing 
the fact I am sending you some photos of 
a jolly little gymkhana which was held at 
the Peking Race Course on Easter Monday. 

You will observe that a variety of four- 
footed beasts were requisitioned for the 
of distinction being 
supplied by the camel race. 


occasion, a mark 

While you in Shanghai boast of your 
aeroplanes, we in Peking have real live 
camels, lots and lots of them. Shaggy 
supercilious looking beasts which at this 
time of the year are like the ‘“ wandering 
minstrel” of “The Mikado” fame, “things 
of shreds and patches” ; but withal supreme- 
ly picturesque. Like 
camel has its moulting season, and at 


the ostrich, the 


so the camel, the moulting means a direct 
source of profit to its owner, and the 
camel’s loss is the general public’s gain. 
It is hard to imagine that these scraggy 
tonsled moultings eventually become the 


COMPETITORS MOUNTING FOR THE CAMEL RACK 


artistic and comfortable carpets for which 
Peking is famous. 
obstacles than for fast 


was the donkey race 


More for its 


time or distance, 


THE DONKEY STEEPLECHASE —FINISHING 
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conspicuous, in which some well-known 
local horsemen were to be seen figuring 
as jockey 

Much interest was shown in the ladies’ 
bending-race_ which Mrs. de 
Menacal. It will particularly interest you 


was won by 


to know that the second prize in this 
event was carried off by Mrs. Holliday 
of Shanghai. 


SIR JOHN JORDAN AND PARTY LEAVING THE TRAIN 


Another event in which ladies partici- 
pated was ‘‘ Ducking for Apples.” 

Each lady was supplied with a tub of 
water in which floated an apple. She then 
nominated her knight, who instead of 
riding to the fray with her ribbon on his 
lance, galloped up to her tub of water 
into which he gallantly plunged his head 


and secured the apple with his teeth. 


SOME WELL-KNOWN RESIDENTS 
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He again mounted, rode to a given 
spot and returned to his lady nominator: 
with the apple still in his mouth—that 


I A CLOSE FINISH 2 A SUPERCILIOUS BEAST 


is if he had any luck. 
My 
through 


squire bit his 


and 
home well to the fore 


arrived 


but minus the apple 
which in his zeal he 


had bitten through. * 
I had been so careful 
to put the apple in.an 
easy position too, and 
he had fished it out 
of the water at once! 
Mr. Brandeis won this 


event for Mrs. Mayers. 

Contemplating «the 
bucket of water before 
me, I wondered 
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whether it took a braver man to ride to 
the wars than to duck for an apple in water 


which had probably been brought from 
the nearest pond. A _ mediaval 


tourna- 


DIVING 


ment was more picturesque, but I doubt 
whether it was more risky. 

The last event of the afternoon was a 
very hotly contested steeple-chase twice 
round the course over several mud walls 
and ditches. 
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staying power of his pony which was 
unable to make the necessary sprint for 
the finish and, consequently, was beaten at 
the post by Mr. Schmidt who was follow- 


FOR APPLES 


ing hard at his heels, 

By no means the least interesting item 
on the programme was the distribution of 
prizes by Lady Jordan, when successful 
competitors were made happy with charm- 
ing souvenirs, and three cheers for Lady 


RESIDENTS ON THEIR WAY TO THE RACE-COURSE 


From the offset this race looked like a 
victory for Lieut Kuhlmann who rode Pas- 
cha, and \knowing his mount to be swift 

_ he took the lead which he kept almost to 
the end. However, he overestimated the 


Jordan brought “the merry little function 
to a close. 

In every way the gymkhana was voted 
a success, and we were all sorry that it was 


not a monthly occurrence, The weather 
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I. STEEPLECHASE—TAKING A WALL 2. THE LADIES’ BENDING RACE 


was gloriou: 


, and crowds of people-—many _ terred by the alternative of a long ride in 
of them well-known to Shanghai—came a chair or a jolting springless cart. 
from Peking to the Race-course which is This 


is one of the many great changes 
five miles outside the city wall. The that have taken place 


n Peking since the 
Hankow railway passes close by and the upheaval of 1900 which stands as a 


milestone in the history of this most 


ancient and conservative of cities. 
Yours ever, 


Honokia, 


TAKING A 


first station out of Peking is only a few 
minutes’ walk from the course, so is easily 
within reach of all. 

This is a different state of affairs to that 


which existed a few years back when 
those who couldn’t ride were often de- A GROUP OF 


MSE 
AY UNIOUE, GIFT 


Mrs, Henpeck: “If you marry Dick, you need never expect me to come to see you.” 
DaucuTer: ‘Just say that into the gramophone, won’t you, please?” 

Mrs. Henpeck: ‘“ What for?” 

DavucGuTeR: “TI want to give it to Dick as a wedding present.” 


SPECTATORS 


Ser cet St ss cy id Ms Sols Sos cos ts als 
A HOLIDAY ROMANCE 
FSM LOM WO LOWES LIM LS HOR, 


(73 O you really love this rural life or is 

D it ‘make believe,’ as the children 

call it, Miss said 

Tarvie ‘Tredegar, as he lay, spread out 

lazily on the Kamakura Hotel lawn, at the 

feet of the woman whom he was fast 
learning to love. 

“Love Japan!” . Miss Treherne looked 
up in surprise. She had been hugging her- 
self with the knowledge that she was free 
to stay in this lovely country for at least 
another week or two, and Tarvie’s words fell 
upon her ears with something of a shock. 

“Love Japan!” she repeated, “Of course 
Ido! What makes you ask such singular 
questions, Tarvie?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the young man—- 
“except that it seems strange to see a much- 
admired actress like yourself contented to 
stay in a quiet place like Kamakura, away 
from all the lights and joys of big cities, 
away from the admiration and attention 
with which you are surrounded when you 
are at home in Australia. 

Miss Treherne smiled faintly, and a little 
mournfully, 

“Why, ‘Tarvie,” she said, “You know I 
am blessed with an artistic temperament, 
that makes life in Japan a joy to me. And 
as to admiration and attention, haven’t I 
got you here to squire me round, and 
show ime all the points of interest ?” 

‘Tarvie started up, and his face turned 
scarlet. A light came into his eyes, as he 
cried joyously, “ Miss Treherne—Mabelle 
—are you 3 

“Tarvie!” 

Miss Treherne’s exclamation came as a 
dash of cold water to Tredegar, and she 
went on ‘“Mabelle is not my name.” Then 


Treherne ?” 


her voice softened, as she noticed the 
extreme embarrassment of poor Tarvie ; 
and she continued, “It is a lovely name 
for the stage, though, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is a lovely name for you,” said the 
young man. “ Mabelle! My Beautiful! 1 
shall always think of you as Mabelle.” 

Miss Treherne looked curiously at the 
young man and muttered, “Another! It is 
really too bad! And he is such a nice 
boy. Now the remainder of this delightful 
holiday is spoiled. I must either go, or 
stay and cure. this hobbledehoy of his 
fancy. It is most annoying!” 

Miss Treherne rose, and, shaking out her 
skirts, remarked, in a most commonplace 
manner, “Yes, Wasn’t it subtle of me to 
choose such a name? Absolutely suggest- 
ing that I was a beautiful woman, and 
reminding them of the fact on every play- 
bill in case they should be likely to forget 
it.” And as Miss Treherne finished this 
speech she gave a little laugh, which 
sounded unpleasantly in Tredegar’s ears, 
though he could not tell why. 

He looked at Miss Treherne, and, rising, 
said, ‘‘ No one who had ever looked at you 
could forget how beautiful you are.” He 
stood entranced, taking in the exquisite 
grace and dignity of her figure ; for Mabelle 
Treherne possessed that wonderful, in- 
definable something called stage presence, 
combined with a fascination that made her 
absolutely irresistible. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “you must have 
been reading a playbill !” 

But Tredegar was in deadly earnest, and 
not to be put off. 

“Miss Treherne,” he said, with a dignity 
that he had never shown before, “I must 
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beg that you will hear that which I have 
to say.” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “It’s got to 
come, that’s certain,” and, with a bow of 
assent, she seated herself again. 

“ Mabelle!” 

Miss ‘Treherne made a wry face. 

*T will call you Mabelle,” said Tredegar, 
passionately. “ You are, to me, Mabelle— 
Ma belle—my beautiful.” And kneeling at 
her feet, he, not daring to take her hand, 
pressed his hot lips on the hem of her gown. 

Miss Treherne was a little shocked at his 
seriousness. 

“Come, Tarvie!” she said pleasantly, 
though her great dark eyes glowed, while 
a tinge of regret, and the desire to accept 
his adoration, and once more to allow 
herself the joy of loving, flitted across her 
mind—but only for a moment. “ Don’t 
you think that you are becoming a wee 
bit too sentimental? It is all very well to 
adore the reigning star actress in Australia; 
but here, in Japan—well, I’ve come to 
have a rest from that kind of.thing !” 

Tredegar looked at her with an appealing 
glance. 

“Oh,” he cried, “can’t you see that I 
am serious—that I worship you—yourself? 
I have never seen you on the stage decked 
out with jewels and glorified gowns, with 
the limelight shining on you. I love you— 
the woman. Pity me, and give me a little 
of your love.” 

Mabelle Treherne’s heart was stirred, 
as it had not been stirred for many a day. 
She placed her long shapely hand upon 
the young man’s head, as he knelt at her 
feet, and began: 

“Tarvie, boy, I am sorry—oh! so sorry 
for this. I didn’t know until you spoke 
just now that you cared for me. I know 
that you liked to be with me—well, of 
course, I knew that I was different from 
the women about here, and I, liking you, 
saw no harm in our friendship. I blame my- 
self, Tarvie; I blame myself!” Tredegar’s 
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face was white, his blue eyes blazed with 
a curious light; but his voice broke into 
pathetic pleading : “I don’t ask you to love 
me yet, Mabelle,” he cried. ‘That would 
be too much! But won’t youtry? Be my 
wife—my adored wife. You know dear, I 
am head of the house of Tredegar. I can 
give you all that your heart desires. No,” 
he went on, as Miss Treherne made as 
though to interrupt him, “I do not want 
your answer now—I know what it would 
be. Think it over, and remember how I 
worship you.” 

‘Taking her hand, he pressed upon it one 
hot passionate kiss and left her. Later in 
the day Miss Treherne sat in her room 
deep in thought. 

“How am I to make this boy see his 
folly,” she thought, “unless I tell him all. 
But I can’t do that. My _ professional 
reputation is at stake. If my little world 
knew, I very much fear I should not be 
a ‘footlight favourite’ much longer. And 
yet—poor Tarvie! But there”—rising and 
pacing up and down—“he is no different 
to the others. Why should I worry my 
self about this foolish young man imagining 
that he is desperately in love with me?” 

A tap on her door, and her maid entered 
with a card. 

“Mrs. Tredegar says she would be 
obliged if you could see her, ma’am.” 

“The, mother now!” Miss Treherne 
muttered impatiently, “Tell Mrs. ‘Tredegar 
I will be down in a few moments.” 

“Miss Treherne, I hope you will excuse 
the liberty I am taking, but my poor boy 
is in such - 

“Pray sit down,” said Miss ‘Treherne, 
the usual sweetness of her expression 
changing as her face grew hard. 

“You will forgive me when I tell you 
that I have come to plead for my boy. 
He is all I have in the world, and—” said 
Mrs. ‘Tredegar, mildly. 

“My dear madam,” Miss Treherne 
interposed, “I assure you that I have 
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neither desire nor intention to take your 
boy from you. He has done me the 
honour of asking me to be his wife. I did 
not absolutely refuse him, as he appeared 
to be in a somewhat excited state, but 
you may be quite happy in the knowledge 
that I shall never marry your son.” 

“My dear Miss ‘Treherne, I have not 
come here to ask you to refuse my son, 
but to accept him. He loves you very 
dearly, and I have come to ask you to try 
and look more favourably upon him.” 

Miss Treherne stared in astonishment at 
the sweet-faced woman before her. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked. 

“T know you are a beautiful woman,” 
replied the other. 

“Do you know that I am an actress ?” 

“‘T have heard so.” 

“ And you wish me to marry your son?” 

“My son loves you,” replied Mrs. 
Tredegar, “‘and you—you would love him 
in time.” 

“Mrs. ‘Tredegar. 
think I am?” 

“When I have seen you walking in the 
fields I have thought you about nineteen ; 
but now I see that you are older—perhaps 
twenty-two.” 

Miss Treherne laughed merrily. 

“Ah, now you look nineteen again, my 
dear, ” said the elder lady. 

But Miss Treherne was looking out of 
window, deep in thought. 

Mrs, Tredegar was observing her closely. 


What age should you 


The extreme girlishness of Miss Treherne’s 
figure seemed to have melted away, and, 
as she turned and confronted her visitor, 
Mrs. Tredegar saw a beautiful, majestic 
creature in the ripeness of her womanhood, 
“You change so quickly!” the lady 
gasped, looking at the actress in amaze- 
ment. 
“Yes,” said Miss Treherne, laughing 
again. ‘That is one of the tricks of my 
“trade. But seriously, Mrs. Tredegar, I 
cannot marry your son ; but I think that I 
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can cure him. Will you trust me? Very 
well. I shall be returning to Australia 
almost immediately. Tarvie is sure to 
follow me, and within a week I hope that 
I shall have effected a complete cure. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Tredegar. If you ever 
come to Sydney be sure to come and see 
me!” 

And Mrs. Tredegar went home in a 
most confused state, uncertain whether she 
had done her boy’s cause good or harm. 

Miss Treherne packed up her trunks 
and took her departure, leaving a note for 
Tarvie Tredegar to the effect that she was 
going to finish her holiday, but would be 
at her Australia address in a month. 

The month was like a year to Tarvie ; 
and he was in Sydney on the day men- 
tioned, only to be told on calling, “ Missus 
is out now, sir, at rehearsal. She won't 
see anyone to-day, as they open to-night 
with a new play.” 

Slipping a tip into the girl’s hand, he 
told her to be sure and tell her mistress 
that he had called. 

That evening Tarvie was in the stalls, 
more in love than ever with Miss Treherne, 
and as the curtain fell on the last act, he 
hurried round to the stage-door and sent 
in his card. His disappointment was 
bitter when, the little note being handed 
to him, he read the words: ‘“ Dear 
‘Tarvie,—Much too tired to see anyone to- 
night. Call to-morrow at two.” 

Punctually to the minute Tarvie knock- 
ed at the door of Miss Treherne’s house, 
and, with a welcoming smile from the 
maid whom he had tipped so liberally the 
day previous, he was ushered into a 
charming little room. 

He entered quickly; but there was no 
one present. His heart beat as he noticed 
the numerous little articles which showed 
that a woman lived in this room—music 
on the open piano, a pair of gloves and a 
hat on a. chair, some sewing with the 
needle still in it, 
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Tarvie gave a long breath, a sigh of 
pleasure. 

“She would not receive me here unless 
she meant ‘ Yes,’” he thought. 

Then he heard a step outside, and, the 
door opening, a charming vision stood 
before him—Mabelle, more girlish, more 
fascinating than ever. She wore the very 
same gown that she had worn at the 
theatre the night before, when she was 
playing the part of a simple girl—a soft 
clinging white—while in her hand she 
carried a big picture hat. 

She looked at Tarvie in surprise, 
made to go from the room. 

“Mabelle!” he cried, amazed. ‘“Mabelle!” 

She turned and looked at him. 

“How curiously you pronounce my 
name!” she said. ‘But don’t you think 
you had better say Miss Treherne ?” 

“No,” Tarvie replied, in desperation. 
“No, 1 do not——” 

Then the door again opened, and the 
young man thought that he was losing his 
reason, for Miss ‘l'reherne in another mood 
entered— Miss Treherne gowned in plain 
black, her hair drawn back from her face 
in a curiously unbecoming fashion, all the 
delightful curls and soft tendrils brushed 
sternly out of sight. 

He looked from one to the other, bis 
head swimming, his brain whirling. 

Then the Miss ‘lreherne in black spoke: 

“Didn't you recognise me, Tarvie,” she 
said, while a beautiful smile broke the 
stern outline of her face. 

“ Ah,” Tarvie cried. This is you! But 
—who is that?” 

“That,” replied the actress, “that is my 
daughter.” 

Tarvie Tredegar turned deadly white. 
The world seemed upside down. 

“Your daughter!” He spoke incredul- 
ously. “ Your daughter!” 

“Ves,” she replied. ‘Let me make 
you two known. Mabel, this is Mr. 
Tredegar. Tarvie, my daughter.” 


and 
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Then, turning to the young girl, she 
said, ‘Mabel, I want you to take this’ 
book to Mrs. Batley. Don’t be long, 
dear ; and tell Susan to have tea ready by 
the time you return.” 

“Yes, mummy darling,” replied the girl. 
And, with a smile at ‘larvie, said, “ You 
looked surprised—everyone does— when 
they hear me call ‘dat ‘mummy.’” And, 
with a glance of intense admiration at her 
mother, the girl went out of the room, just 
stopping at the door to say, “See you 
again at tea, Mr. Tredegar. ‘I'a-ta, mum- 
my!” 

When the door was closed Mrs. Tre- 
herne looked appealingly at ‘Tarvie; but 
the young man was sitting with his face 
buried in his hands, and did not look up. 

“Tarvie,” she said gently, going over to 


him, and placing her hand on his.“ For- 
give me, ‘Tarvie ; won’t you?” 
“T can’t,” he replied, hoarsely. ‘You 


have deceived me.” 

“No,” she said, quietly, ‘1 have cured 
you!” 

“Oh,” he groaned. “I loved you so! 
I believed in you ; I worshipped you!” 

“Taryie, listen to me,” the woman cried. 
“Before you judge me, listen! I am 
thirty-eight years of age, and you are 
twenty-six. My little world—the public— 
believes me a young and charming girl in 
my twenties. My success depends upon 
my keeping up this fiction. Indeed, I may 
say my daily bread. Now can I—forgive 
me, Tarvie—but can I tell all the young 
men who fall in love with me—or think 
they do—that I am not as young as I 
appear?” 

And in spite of her tenderness towards 
him, for she believed in his earnestness, 
she could not suppress a smile. 

“My husband died,” she went on, and 
a shade of sadness crept into her voice, 
“when my little Mabel was an infant ; and 
I had to leave my baby with her father’s 
people while I went out into the world to 
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eam my living. I have been very lucky, 
and soon I hope to leave the stage, and 
make a home for my girl. But while I am 
on the stage I must strain every effort to 
remain ‘the beautiful Miss 
Do you understand ?” 
Tredegar rose, and looked at Mrs. 
Treherne keenly—looked at her plain 
gown, at her straight-brushed hair. All 
the pretty frivolities of the toilette had been 
The 


woman had even used the contrast of her 


? 


Treherne. 


discarded so as to disenchant Aim. 


young daughter’s sweet fresh beauty to 
assist her in her task. 

“The man recognised the nobility of 
her motive, and, taking her hand, said, 


> 


> 
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Mrs. 
May I?” 
and he pressed his lips lightly on her 
hair. 


“And you have done this for me! 


Treherne! you are a saint! 


Six months later Tarvie ‘Tredegar was 
Mabel and the 
“beautiful Miss Treherne” was a grand- 


married to ‘Treherne, 


mother before she we 


forty ; but she said 
that she did not mind in the least now that 
her daughter’s future was assured. And 
she really thought she should begin to 
wear a bonnet and cloak, and sit by the 
fire, a nice comfortable old lady, for the 
rest of her days. 


hood 


DEATH’S JOKE 


THERE was once a rich man who had a beautiful wife, and she lay a-dying of a 


cruel disease. 


And the rich man sat in the antechamber, weeping. 
And there was a knock at the door, and, before the rich man had even cried 
“Come in,” Death was half-way across the room. 


And the rich man rose, and seized him by the shoulder. 


“and you shall have half my fortune.” 


And Death answered unto the rich man, “ Keep your money, 
If this woman be spared, someone else must take her 


bribe me must pay me in kind. 
place.” 


“Go away,” he said, 


Those .who would 


And the rich man said, ‘Then why not take one out of the many thousands whom 


none would miss?” 
And to this Death answered, ‘Good. 


So be it,” and departed. 


And the beautiful wife got well, but the rich man sickened of the disease, and died, 


Pheto 


NOON TIME IN ONE OF THE BUSIEST PARTS OF SHANGHAI Denniston & Sullivan 
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Specially written for “Social Shanghai” by a professional gardener 


best when the lawns which they 
surround are of a vivid green. 
If lawns are to present an_ effective 
appearance from this time onward, they 
will require not a little attention from the 
gardener, They will need rolling and 
mowing at frequent intervals now, and 
under no circumstances should mowing be 
done less than once a week; especially 
where good tennis courts are desired. 
Advantage should be taken of showery 
weather for rolling, taking care that the 
lawn is not too wet or sticky. 


= 
TE sca borders only look at their 


DAHLIAS 


If fine blooms of dahlias are 
required the shoots and buds 
should be thinned and the 
plants securely staked, as when 
the plants are blown over by 
wind they never have the same 
appearance after. One stake 
is not sufficient. Besides the 
stake in the centre of the plant 
four other stakes of smaller 
dimensions are placed at equal 
distances apart round the plant 
to open and afford support to 
the branches. 


Photo 


‘The stakes need 
not be conspicuously placed. 
It is easy to properly secure the branches, 
and at the same time produce a neat, 
equally balanced plant, with the flowers 
quite visible. This matter of giving sup- 
port to all plants which require it should 
have due consideration and attention given 
to it now. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN THE 


CARNATIONS 
These popular flowers are usually at 
their best in June. ‘They should have 
had sticks placed to them before this, and 
the flowering stems as they rise, must be 
carefully, but not tightly, tied to them. 
Thin out the buds moderately if they are 
very numerous, or if a few extra large 
blossoms are desired. 


CANTERBURY BELLS 


These form a most border 


subjects, as by a little judicious manipula- 


desirable 


Rembrandt 


PUBLIC GARDENS 


tion their flowers can be enjoyed for quite 
a long season. In far too many cases 
seed-pods are allowed to remain, and when 
this is the case, the flowering period is 
soon over. The point to bear in mind is 
to keep the flowers removed directly they 


are past their best, when the grower will be 
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amply repaid for the little extra attention 
given to the plants. 


ROOM GARDENING 


All plants not in flower, or whose foliage 
has nothing to recommend it, should now 
be outside, though not neglected. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


There are plenty of beautiful plants for 
the room such as palms, aralias, rubbers, 
eulalias (grasses), and ferns in much 
variety. Any such flowering plants as 
begonias, fuchias, zonal pelargoniums, 
campanulas, gloxinias, primula obconica, 
are all beautiful and not difficult to manage. 
The present is a good time to do any 
repotting or top-dressing that may be 
required. It is well at the outset to make 
absolutely certain that the plants to be 
dealt with do really require potting before 
doing so. The native gardener is far too 
fond of giving their plants, pots of too 
large a size. Unless a plant is very badly 
cramped for root room it will usually thrive 
best in rather a small pot, because it is 
more easily managed and useful generally 
for decorative work. In any case where 
repotting is decided upon, the new pot 
ought not to be more than two inches 
more in diameter than the old one ; and it 
frequently happens, especially in the case 
of unhealthy plants, that the plant will 
only need a pot of the same size as it 
previously occupied, removing some of the 
old soil to admit of its going into a pot of 
this size. In many cases a top-dressing is 
quite sufficient, and this consists of remov- 
ing carefully an inch or more of the old 
surface soil and replacing it with new. A 
good potting soil for room plants of most 
kinds is composed of loam two parts 
well-decayed manure or leaf-soil half a part, 
and coarse sand half a part. For cacti 
and other succulent plants mix a good 
amount of old crushed brick and mortar 
with the soil, 
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PHLOXES 


These are excellent when grown in pots 
and make useful plants for indoor decora- 
tion. They must be well attended to in 
order to have them very strong at the time 
of flowering. ‘The phlox is a gross feeder 
and will absorb with great benefit an 
enormous quantity of rich stimulus which 
should be supplied either in the way of 
surfacing, dressing or clear manure water, 
which must not be too strong. Tie the 
growths to stout sticks as they advance, 
and place the plants where they can obtain 
plenty of light and air. 


KITCHEN GARDEN 


Keep the beds and paths clean by 
constantly hoeing and weeding. Let ali 
accumulations of rubbish be made into 
a heap, outside the garden, if possible, 
but where it is convenient, add to this any 
refuse that is removed from the ground 
during the next month, at the end of the 
month or occasionally when the gardener 
has not much to do the heap should 
be turned over shaking out all the longest 
litter which can be put into a separate 
heap until it is dry enough to burn. 
The first heap will help to provide the 
winter’s demand for manure and potting 
soil. 

TOMATOES 


Plants should be watched to confine 
growth to a single stem. All growths 
showing themselves in the axils of the 
leaves should be taken off whilst they are 
small. See that the plants are properly 
staked, when they have attained a consider- 
able size and have set from four to five 
trusses of fruit the tops can be removed 
and the foliage thinned to allow for the 
better ripening of the fruit. A good 
mulching of manure is very beneficial 
especially in hot dry weather as_ this 
helps to keep the roots moist and saves 
time in watering. 
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Correspondence 


L. T.—When your  tuberous-rooted 
begonias and cloxinias has done flowering 
and show signs of going to rest they should 
receive less water and be gradually dried 
off. The corms or bulbs eventually being 
stored in a dry place, a box of dry sand 
is most convenient. 

M. T.— Your fuchias may be kept in 
bloom by watering with a little liquid 
manure. Palms, aspidistras, and all foliage 
plants used for-room decoration should 
have their leaves carefully sponged both 
and underneath with soapy 


on top 
water. 
G. L. ‘T.—When your cyclamen have 
finished flowering they should have the 
supply of water gradually diminished and 
in the course of a few weeks the foliage 
will assume a yellow hue and subsequently 
fall away, The pots may then be laid on 


A Maiden’s Heart 
A MaipEn’s heart is like the sea 
With its unknown depths and mystery. 


their sides under the stage in the green- 
house where they may remain until the end 
of August. When new growth commences 
the roots will need to be shaken out of the 
old soil and repotted ready for flowering 
during the winter. 


The foam and the weed float on the waves, 
But treasures are hidden in darkest cave. 


‘Then judge not the maiden by what she says, 
For the foam and the weed alone are shown; 
And hidden away in her virgin heart 
There blooms a love to all unknown. 


+ FL F 


WHAT CAUSES SUNSTROKE? 

Dr. A, DuNK1N calls attention afresh to the fact that sunstroke is due to the 
chemical, and not to the heat rays, as generally supposed. His argument is based on 
the fact that no one ever gets heat-stroke from exposure to a dark source of heat, and 
when there is an absence of chemical rays. The actinic, #¢., the chemical rays, are the 
dangerous ones. ‘They will pierce through anything except a ray of colour interposed 
as a filter. Hence, to ward off sunstroke, one should treat the body as a photographer 
treats his plates, and envelop it in red or yellow—that will cut off the chemical rays . 
from the body. An Egyptian army officer who had several sunstrokes used yellow in 


his helmet and coat, and during five years’ exposure had no further sunstrokes. 


SoS bso b oh ehSboehoooeodod 
% Social Tittle Tattle 
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BY AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF A SHANGHAI BRIDGE CLUB, THE MEMBERS OF WHICH 
MAKE A POINT OF DISCUSSING ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING EXCEPT BRIDGE. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr, Brown.—A jovial widower with strict notions 
of social life, 

Mrs, Gilchrist.—A merry widow with professed 
anti-matrimonial ideas. 

Mrs, Carlton.—A modern mother with domestic 
tastes, 

Mr, Carlton. — A facetious benedict. 

Sandy McLeod.—A middle-aged bachelor of an 
elusive nature. 

Ethel Burroughs.—A charming young lady with 
pliable opinions, 

A Pro Temps member, who happened to bea giddy 


Flapper. 
The Writer, 
* * 


Chrechez la femme 


“How Shanghai loves to get a scandal 
to talk about with a woman in it,” said Mr. 
Carlton whilst we were waiting for Ethel 
Burroughs to join our party before begin- 
ning to play. 

“Without a woman in it a scandal is as 
flavourless as an entrée without condiments” 
said Sandy McLeod. “But for that matter is 
there ever a scandal without a woman in it?” 

“Yes, of course, there have been the rub- 
ber and other commercial scandals without 
any woman to the front, however many there 
may have been in the background”, Sandy 
McLoed said in his slow deliberate way. 

“T have just been reading a poem in an 
old newspaper”, said Mrs. Carlton, “which 
refers to that very subject. I cut it out 
because it appealed to me, as I think 
women get blamed for far more destruction 
to men’s morals than they really deserve, 
and get the credit for mighty little of the 
tremendous good they do. The writer of 
this little poem seems to have looked at 
things from both points of view, in a way 
that is decidedly refreshing. As to the 


majority of human beings that is quite an 
impossible feat. I will read it to you and 
let you judge for yourselves ” :— 


CHERCHEZ LA FEMME 


“*Once in Eden, in the days of long ago, 
There lived a Man, a Woman, and a Snake; 
And the Snake said, *‘ Don’t you find it rather slow, 
Living here without a Decalogue to break ? 
Try those apples!” And he chuckled in his sleeve— 
The tale you very possibly recall ! 
And how Adam nobly laid the blame on Eve, 
As the woman at the bottom of it all! 


And I think you'll find most probably to-day 
That the chivalry of man is much the same ; 
For he’s just as much inclined to go astray, 
And just as little apt to take the blame. 
Of apples he is every bit as fond 
As he was in those old days before the Fall ; 
And you'll find him just as ready to respond— 
“There's a woman at the bottom of it all !” 


When a man has come quite hopelessly to grief 
And has drifted, as we say, beyond the pale, 
His friends are always firm in the belief 
‘That there's quite another version to the tale, 
“Yes! He’s proved himself a villain out-and-out— 
Still, he’s had his share of wormwood and of gall ; 
And, when all is said and done, there’s not a doubt, 
That a woman's at the bottom of it all!” 


If a man is Lent on going to the bad, 
He will manage it without a woman's aid ; 
And, if he’s not a scoundrel and a cad, 
He'll confess, when his life’s bill is being paid, 
That, if sin has failed to lure him with its bait, 
When the Devil tried to get him in his thrall, 
It was just a woman’s love that kept him straight, 
Yes—a woman at the bottom of it all, 


When his foot was on the ladder’s lowest rung, 
And his step as yet was faltering and slow, 
A woman’s was the hand to which he clung ; 
She fanned his failing courage to a glow, 
And he (although he grudges to admit, 
For at best his generosity is small !) 
That he owes his pluck and energy and grit 
To the woman at the bottom of it all. 


In the weary times of sickness and distress, 
*Tis a woman who has soothed his throbbing pain; 
With a look, a word of love, or a caress, 
She has lit his lamp of courage once again. 
And the men who've lived the best and noblest lives 
Owe the fact that they stood fast, and did not fall, 
To their mothers, and their sisters, and their wives, 
To the women who have loved them best of all.” 
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“Well, what do you think of it’, said 
Mrs. Carlton, professing not to see a 
suspicious moisture in her husband’s eye, 
“and whether do you think it was written 
by a man or a woman?” 

“By a woman who has looked the game 
of Life fair and square in the face,” said 
Mr. Brown. 

“Now, that is just my opinion,” said Mrs. 
Gilchrist. ‘Zf a man ts bent on going to the 
bad, hewill manage tt withouta woman's aid.” 
“Why, of course he will if he is built that 
way, and what is more he will manage it 
in spite of any woman’s efforts to stop it. 
One of the riskiest and most foolish jobs a 
woman can undertake is the reformation of 
a man who happens to be bad through and 
through, and you know there are a goodly 
few of such specimens of humanity located 
about this wicked old universe at present. 
Some folk try to make us believe that Shang- 
hai has more than its share, but that is all 
nonsense. Itis nota wit worse than other 
places, it only happens that its dimensions 
are so circumscribed that the ‘bull's-eye’ 
of publicity is more apt to ‘find the spot’ 
than it would in a bigger place, the result 
being that ‘He who doth what he should 
not, will feel that he would not,’ if it so 
happens that he be found out. Serve him 
right too,” she added in a vindictive voice. 

‘And when all is said and done, there's 
not a doubt, that a woman ts at the bottom 
of it all,” quoted Mr. Brown. ‘“ Your 
charity does not appear to allow much 
margin for temptation. It is not as easy 
in Shanghai to rule one’s life by principle, 
and not by inclination as you think. ‘He 
who hath not a dram of folly in his nature 
hath pounds of much worse in his com- 
position,’ and oftener than not it is merely 
thoughtlessness that urges many a youngster 
to go the pace. Indeed, I could quote 
several cases where temptation has proved 
the settling ingredient in the testing tube 
of a man’s moral strength, and on how 
many occasions have we not seen a man 
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who was reckoned a weak fool prove a 
perfect brick when driven to the wall.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” said Mrs. 
Gilchrist in her practical way, “when applied 
to youngsters, but what about oldsters. 
There is no bigger fool on earth than the 
man who fools himself, and that man oftener 
than not is old enough to know better than 
to take’the risks attached to breaking the 
Decalogue. ‘Drifted as we say beyond the 
pale’ does not mean such a serious state 
of affairs in a big city as it does in a place 
like Shanghai, where it certainly spells 
‘a share of wormwood and gail, as many 
a man and woman has found to their cost. 
As for attempting to pluck some of the 
burning embers from the fire, I beg to be 
excused from that task after Mrs. Tompkins 
Smith’s experience in that way. If you 
remember the ember fell back into fire, 
and left a smoky smirsh on Mrs. T.——S’s 
reputation that has taken no end of 
expensive entertainments to wipe out. 
Besides, it is impossible to condone wrong 
without casting reflections on right. 

“You women are so jolly hard on each 
other” Sandy McLeod expostulated, “If 
a man happens to be down on his luck 
he must be an awful bounder’ to be 
condemned by his fellow-men at a first 
hearing, but you women take a delight in 
condemning each other without any hearing 
at all. Hearsay is quite sufficient.” 

“They say that the greater part of the 
scandalous rumours that get into circulation 
are hatched at Club bars,” said Mrs. 
Carlton, round whose lips hovered a 
suppressed smile, 

“ They say, I wonder what you women 
would do without that ambiguous expres- 
sion to fall tack upon” said Mr. Brown. 
“It seems to me that they have a good lot 
to answer for in the wreckage of many a 
character, aye, and many a home, mention 
of which reminds me of the other side -of 
that poem, which mercifully shows human- 
ity at its best, instead of its worst. How 
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many of the men one knows owe the 
greater part of their ‘pluck and energy 
and grit’ to the light applied to their lamp 
of courage by a woman, and how often 
would many unfortunate men have gone 
under the wave of adversity never to rise 
again, had it not been for the efforts put 


forth by their ‘mothers, or their sisters’ 
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Who ever wrote that poem knew what he 
or she was writing about without a doubt. 
I only wish some of the folk here in 
Shanghai would look at things from the 
same point of view, where there seems to 
be a thundering lot of people who have 
yet to learn to give their fellow humans 
‘the benefit of the doubt.’” 


a 


The Dishonest Tramps 


THREE tramps raided a garden and stole some plums. 


Discovered, and hotly 


pursued, they at length escaped, and sinking exhausted in a field fell asleep. 
Presently one awoke, looked at his slumbering friends, looked at the pile of plums 


and ate a third of their number. 


Then he fell asleep. 


The second awoke and ate a third of the remainder, then again slept. 


The third awoke and also ate a third of the remainder. 


other two awoke. 
was less than nine each. 
How many had they originally ? 


Each took an equal number of those that remained. 


Just as he finished the 
That number 


THE MARBLE BRIDGE AT PEKIN 
From an old photograph 


Sage Pinancial Sayings 


Bitter pills are often sugar-coated. 


The warning that but 3 per cent. only can be 


earned on money invested is simply another way of stating that your adviser has a poor 


opinion of your shrewdness. 


THERE are two sides to finance, the inside and the outside. 


you stand ? 


Do you see where 


Ir every small investor put his money into creative enterprises, where would the 


financial magnates be ? 


a 
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Bricut in the dawn of far Gareet, elusive, far-reaching, and fair, 

Rises the glitt’ring fairie dome of My Castle in the Air! 
Hung are it’s walls of jasper and jade, with patterns of priceless weave ; 

‘And the dreams I dream is its stately halls are of texture but gods conceive. 
Flitting like dim fairie figures thro’ portal, chamber, and hall, 

Come, at my beck, from the dust of the past, King, Sage of Indie, and thrall ; 
Come, and make dim obeisance ; threw e’er my soul a spell 

Of liquid lute-like music ; of strains from some far fairies’ dell ! 


Riot of Angkloeng and Gamelan, rich voice of the harp and the lute 
Breathe the dim sweetness of ages long past thro’ lips long silent and mute! 
Over my soul sweep the mists of a land that was old when our cities were young, 
As I drink in the rare liquid sweetness of songs that its Ancients have sung! 
Over the world of quiv'ring sound, tender, sweet, stately, and fair, 
Shines the dream-face of My Lady of Song of My Castle in the Air ; 
Light of all tender Selflessness, spirit of Constance and Truth, 
Strength of the Soul that is Comradeship, in the eyes of Eternal Youth ! 


Soft dies the breath of the Angkloeng ; slow fades my castle’s far gloam ! 
I have walked with the Spirit of Music ; have read me my Angkloeng dream ! 
With the prescience of Sage and of Dreamer, with spirit uplifted and strong, 
I have parted the Veil of the Ages, and communed with the Spirit of Song! 
E’en the Flesh cloaks no Goddess of Truth and of Faith, no dream like my dream of Gareet, 
I have lifted the Veil; I have walked with the Gods; I have fathomed the 
Angkloeng’s note ! 
Tho’ I know nevermore in the rough walks of men, My Lady of Dreams so fair, 
I shall find her again at the close of all, in My Castle in the Air. 


Joun H. Dorian. 


THE PSALM OF TRADE 
“TELL us not in mournful numbers ” “In the world’s broad fields of battle— 
Advertising doesn’t pay ; In the conflict of real life,” 
For the man’s on compos mentis Advertising is the secret 
Who would such absurd things say. Of achievement in the strife. 
“Life is real! Life is earnest!” “ Lives of rich men all remind us 
And the man who hopes to rise We can make our own sublime ;” 
‘To success in any. calling, And, by liberal advertising, 
Must begin to advertises To the highest summit climb 


“Tet us, then, be up and doing,” 
Inthe *S. S.” ads insert ; 

“Still achieving, still perusing,” 
Business, then, will be alert. 


Teo 
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ee fourth of July was celebrated 
l 
uly 


with much enthusiasm by the 
American part of the community. 
baseball men from 


3.S. Helena, 


The game between 


the Shanghai team and U 


been made by the Baseball Club Com- 
mittee for their guests, who all seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy the game. 

Other interesting events were some 


boat race contests which took place 


Photo 

THE SHANGHAL BOY SCOUTS LINED THE 
attracted a large number of people, who 
all evinced a keen interest in the game, 
more especially the men from the naval 


ships in port. Excellent arrangements had 


Photo 


OFFICIALDOM AT THE RECEPTION 


Burr Photo Co, 


AVENUE LEADING TO DR. WILDER'S HOUSE 


tions of the U.S.S. Helena, 
who afterwards dined together at the 


between 


Savoy Hotel in the evening. 
The Astor House had a special musical 


Burr Photo Co. 
Herr von Buri, German Consul-General, talking to H.E. the Taotai 
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dinner, which was attended by a large 
number of people, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the excellent fare and the patriotic music 
provided for them. 


SHANGHAI 


and Mrs, Wilder received their guests on 
the verandah of their pretty bungalow and 
were kept fully engaged doing so for 


hours. The members of the 


three 


over 


Photo 
Reading from left to right » 


J. K. DAVIS, Ue S. DEPUTY CONSUL-G 
AND WIE 
A SUCCESSFUL RECEPTION 


Dr. and Mrs. Wilder held a 


successful reception at their residence on 


very 


Avenue Road, which was attended by an 
immense number of people. Our illus- 


trations give some idea of the pretty scene, 


MISS SOUTHMAYED 


A useful member of the American Woman's Club 
and the cosmopolitan nature of the guests. 
Every important official in Shanghai was 
present, including many Chinese. Dr, 


BNERAL, J. R. 
AND CHILDREN 


Burr Photo Co. 


PATTERSON, J, D. SULLIVAN 
American \WWoman’s Club looked after the 
entertaining and refreshment departments, 
in such an able and agreeable manner, 
that none of the guests were in a hurry 
to leave. 

The Shanghai Boy Scouts lent a pic 
what was undoubtedly 


turesque note to 


one of the most successful receptions 


which has ever been held. 
The house and grounds had all been 


suitably decorated for the occasion 


CONSUL-GENERAL WILDER'S TWO DAUGHTERS 
AND MISS MARY FERGUSON 
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Amongst some floral gifts received by with out-stretched wings, composed 
Mr. Wilder there was an immense eagle — entirely of asters. 


Ph.to IN THE FOREGROUND ARE SEV. 


LL. JAPANESE3CONSULATE OFFICIALS Burr Photo Co 


Sy 
The Opening of the Wayside Park 


THE opening of the new Recreation 
Ground at Wayside was an event of 
much importance to the community, 
as it supplies Shanghai with another 
delightful breathing space and_play- 
ground for the children. Mr. ‘Teesdale, 
Chairman of the Parks Committee, 
opened it with a breezy little speech 
especially addressed to the 500 children 
who were present, and whom he reminded 
that it was their park ; bought with their 
parents’ money, and he hoped they would 
use it in a way that would not cause 
annoyance to any one else. ‘lea and 
cakes were provided for the children, and 
sports were organised to celebrate the 


Photo A GROUP OF HAPPY BAIRNS Burr Photo Co 


oceasion, which proved a 
most enjoyable one. The 
Shanghai Boy Scouts were 
present in full uniform, and 
proved most useful. 
Among those present 
were M P. Peebles, J. 
Ambrose, i. Algar, 
W.VA. C.-Flatt,, A. W. 
Burkill, C. H. Godfrey, 
Dr, Stanley, G. M. Billings, 
and D. Macgregor, Su- 
perintendent of Parks, 


Pho.o THE SEE-SAW SWING BOAT Burr Photo Co, 
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HE Fourth of July, the great National 
7 holiday of Americans all over the 
world, dawned “gloriously” and 
everything was in perfect condition for the 
baseball game. - For the past three or four 
years it has rained right up to almost the 
very day, and although the weather on 
the Fourth was very pleasant, the ground 
was in anything but good condition for 
play. This Fourth, everything was perfect, 
and when the teams of the Shanghai 
Baseball Club and the U.S.S. He/ena lined 
up for battle everybody was in fine spirits. 
As the score proved the teams were very 
evenly matched, and it was a “battle royal” 
from the time the umpire called “play 


Photo U.S.S “HEL 


Reading from left to right :~ 
Front Row.—JACKMAN (Pitcher), LOGAN (L.F.), C, M! 
(Catcher), FREY (1st Base) 


Back Row,—CONKLIN 
(Pitcher) 


3.8. (Captain), RABEK (1st Base), @ 


ball” to ‘the finish. Which side would 
win, noone could tell, until the last man in 
the last inning was out. The final score 
was two to one in favour of the Navy boys, 
and the time of the game was one hour 
and ten minutes, which compared very 
favourably with the scores and time of the 


professional league games in America. 
THE GAME 


In the first inning each side drew a 
blank. In the second, with Shanghai at 
the bat, Anderson led off with a fine 
single, stole second and third, and MeNider 


bro 


ght him home. The third inning was 
the same as the first. In the fourth, 


ENA” TEAM Burr Photo Co. 
OORE (2nd Base), CHRISTIANSON (R.F.), CORRONADO 


N (Sub), ‘JONES (Pitcher), ANDHEINTZ 
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Conklin, the /e/ena’s star shortstop squared 
matters by tying the score. That ended 
the scoring until the sailors took the stick 


in the seventh inning when they made 
The Shanghai 


their second winning run. 


SHANGHAI 
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a ‘run and evened the score, if McNider, 
who had reached second, had not played 
like a bone head, and let them catch him 
napping. However, Shanghai fielded 
superbly and Rasmussen at short put in a 


G, STEIGER 


Pitcher USS. 


ag ution could do nothing with the 
bat but fan the air and pop up easy 
flies, with the exception of Seymour, 
who made a three bagger in the sixth 


inning, which would have netted Shanghai 


}. WHITE, J. S. MCNIDER, AND F. E. 


RABEK D. 


MCGAKVIN 


A. WILSON 


Helena Ist Base 
an extremely 


double 


phenomenal game, making 
difficult 
Steiger for the Shanghai team pitched a 
fine game, as did Jackman for the Navy. 
On the whole both teams played a very 


catch, and two plays. 


SEYMOUR 
hanghai Baseball Team 


Captain of the $ 
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consistent game, and few errors were made 


on either side. 


The teams were as follows :— 


SHANGHAI BASEBALL 


CLUB. 
1st B. Wilson 
2nd 8. Merritt 
3rd B. Seymour 
C. Anderson 
C. F. McNider 
S. S. Rasmussen 
R. F. McGarvin 
L. F. White 
P. Steiger 


THREE ** LIMLES” 


A HOPEFUL 


U.S.S. “HELENA.” 


C. Coronado. 

L. F. Moore. 

3rd B. Todd. 

S. S. Conklin. 

C. F. Logan. 

2nd B. Waites. 

R. F. Christianson. 
ist B. Rahek. 

P. Jackson. 


WATCHING THE GAME 


FUTURE, 


Very different is the game of baseball 


to what it was before the formation of the 


3aseball Club in 1909. 


Enthusiasm has 


SHANGHAI 


been gradually worked up, and the support 
that the game is now receiving is proved 
by the fine permanent grand-stand which 
the Club has on its grounds this year, and 
also by the large number of people who 


Reading from left to right :-— 

, WM. MORRIS, A. W. 
GREGORY 

All B.A.T. men 


MESSRS. T. F. C6 


attend the games. Still further evidence 


of its popularity is a- League which has 


just been founded composed of four teams, 
two from the Navy ships and two from 
the Club. 

It is expected that both players and 
spectators will keenly enjoy the rivalry 
which is sure to be roused between these 
competing for the prize 


teams, when 


which has been offered. 


Photo 


SPECTATORS ALONG THE SIDE LINES, 


SEVERAL NATIONALITIES ARE REPRE! 


Burr Photo Co. 
TED 
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It is quite time our American friends the Baseball League all the success and 
took more interest in sport, and we wish support it deserves, 


T. A. TODD W. JACKMAN CORRONADO 


Pitcher Catcher 


Photo Burr P.ioto Co. 


SOME ENTHUSIASTIC ‘‘ROOTERS’ FROM THE NAVY 


Photo Burr Photo Co, 
SOME ‘‘HELENA™ BOYS ROOTING FOR THEIR TEAM 


O many English people the term 
ig “Decoration Day” fails to convey 
any of the impressive solemnity that 
is attached to the ceremony of decorating 
the graves of American soldiers and sailors. 
It is an exceedingly pretty custom and is 
held every year in Shanghai with all the 
respect due to it. 
The orator chosen to speak on the 
occasion delivers his oration at the cemetery 
where all American graves are decorated 


Day but none so eloquent as that given by 
Dr. Wilder at 


service. 


the last commemoration 

In his address he gave a few statistics 
which convey some idea of the vast amount 
of people who take an interest in comme- 
moration day. 


Extracts from Dr, Wilder’s address : 


“Fellow Americans and friends: It is 
a goodly custom we have in this far country 


as at home to pause once a year in the 


THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE CEMETERY HAD BEEN BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED BY THE MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB WITH FLOWERS AND MINIATURE FLAGS 


with flowers and flags. Patriotic music is 
played, and the Volunteers sound the ‘Last 
Post” over the graves, after which every 
one is at liberty to wend their way home. 
Many eloquent addresses have been 


given by American orators on Decoration 


glad rich Spring-time from the daily round 
that so perilously absorbs us, and in this 
solemn place to gladden with the purity 
and colouring of flowers the graves of those 
who have served their couritry on land and 


sea. They sleep in the quiet majesty that 
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invests death—some here, some near by ; 
and many have been so long dust that 
doubtless those who loved them have also 
passed into the Silent Land. Known or 
forgotten, of rank or humble, saints or 
weighted down with the frailty of our 
common humanity, it is enough for us that 
they were our fellow-countrymen, The 
flag thrilled them, our national songs gave 
them inspiration; the name of Washing- 
ton, perhaps of Lincoln, meant to them 
what it does to us; the word “ American” 
embodied for them, too, home, children, 
mother, their best endeavours and aspira- 
after God. Memorial Day traces 
back fifty years to the Civil War, and in 


tions 


such exercises thousands of communities 
share to pay reverence to the dead and 
to kindle the living. 


AN AMERICAN SAILOR’S 


RAVE 

The number of Grand Army posts, the 
survivors of the Northern army, is now 
about 5,300, with over 200,000 members. 
The annual death roll is some 6,000 and 
is rapidly increasing as old age comes 
upon the membership. Each State has its 
organization and each community its post, 
reinforced by the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
The Loyal Legion is made up of officers 
of the Northern army and navy and their 
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male descendants—now a membership of 
5,000. The “United Confederate Veter- 
ans” is the organization of the survivors 
of the Southern army. There is, too, the 
“United Daughters of the Confederacy,” a 
splendid band of 80,ooo1women. } Apart 


AMERICAN GRAVE WAS DECORATED 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


VERY 
WITH WREATHS AND 


from these and the societies of Spanish 
war veterans, there is a score of organi- 
zations North and South with roots in the 
wars of the The “Sons of 
Veterans” include some 50,000 members. 
I recall meeting with 600 ex-officers at a 


nations. 


gathering of the Loyal Legion at New 
York city, superb-looking the 
zenith of manhood, a glorious remnant. 


men in 


There was much talk of Lincoln until 
he seemed some godlike, eternal being ; 
—it was, therefore, impressive, even 
dramatic, as at the close an aged 


314 
stranger seized my hand and_ wrist, 
physician-fashion, and said, ‘ Young 


man, I hand on this clasp to you and your 
children’s children—it was thus I held 
Abraham Lincoln’s hand when he died.” 
He had been one of the group about the 
bedside. There are nine Soldiers’ Homes 
under Federal supervision, but where shall 
one go, to what city, to what small village, 
without finding the graves of those who fell 
in the war? In Arlington Cemetery 
opposite Washington in one grave, beneath 
a stone erected by the Republic, are the 
bones of 2,111 unidentified dead gathered 


A PRETTILY DECORAT! 


IN ANOTHER 


PART OF ERY 


from the fields of Bull Run and the Route 
to the Reppanbanock. I remember a visit 
to the South ; the war then only a score of 
On a wall of the office of 


my friend was but one picture. 


years remote. 
It was a 
forest grave—a billow of soil shaped in 
that rude dignity that Mother Earth gives 
to graves, and on two sticks shaped as a 
cross, someone had carved word 
“Unknown.” but 
grass covered the mound, a luxuriant vine 
festooned the branches over it, and birds 
sang in the cloistered woods. 
peace. Who he was, no one knew; what 
relations waited for his step, what dream 
of love was unfulfilled, 
breaking, no one could tell. 


the 
It was a lonely spot, 


Over all was 


what heart was 
Three hun- 
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dred thousand fell on each side during 
the war, boys and young men nearly all,’ 
and into each tragedy was compressed al 
the anguish and desperation of which 
these human hearts of ours are capable. 


FROM THE AMERICAN GUN- 
LISTENING WT 
ATTENTION TO DR. WILDE) 
ELOQUENT ADDRESS 


The story of the War cannot too much 
be recalled ; its lessons are needed in this 
comfortable, prosperous age. Amid the 
horrors of the conflict like golden threads 
in a gloomy fabric, bravery, devotion, self- 
sacrifice and beautiful 
ever glistening.” 


humanity are for 


THE AMERICAN COM 


SOUNDING THE 


ANY OF THE 
AST POST 


At this stage Dr. Wilder gave a vivid 
little history of the war and concluded his 
eloquent address as follows ;— 
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“Without sentiment there can be no 


patriotism. We seek to teach the awakening 


Chinese the meaning of love of nationality, 
but it can never be phrased ; as well ask 
the mother to define her affection for her 
child, or the dying saint to translate the 


flash of glory from the parted doors of 


Paradise. We who are Americans, who 
know the land, the people, the might and 
tenderness and beauty of New England, 
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and the Sierras, of the Middle West and of 
the Southland, we know this soul impulse 
men call patriotism, and while in stern 
moods we pity the ignorance of those who 
would arouse such a people to indignation, 
in better hours we pray to be meek in 
heart that we may transmute the inheritance 
of the war and of all our past to growth of 
virtue in ourselves and to the upbuilding 
of humanity.” 


SE 


The Rain it Raineth Every Day 


The rain it raineth every day— 
Now this is far from right ; 

I think the poet meant to say— 
“The rain it raineth every day, 
And raineth every night.” 

And if the rain forgets to rain, 

It masquerades, you know, 

As thunder, lightning, wind or fog, 
Or sleet, or hail, or snow. 

The rain comes down and loudly beats 
Against the window-pane ; 

And then you waken with a start, 
And from the bottom of your heart 
You cry, “Confound the rain!” 


The rain comes down and makes a noise 
Like horses’ clattering hoofs ; 

It whirls along the quiet streets 

And saturates the folks it meets 

And thunders on the roofs. 

By every little circumstance 

It falls in constant flow, 


And poor old “Sol” has got no chance 
Against this bitter foe. 

He might as well be far away 

In Timbuctoo, or Spain, 

Because, as I before did say, 

The rain it raineth every day, 
Confound the wretched rain. 


And so my ode to summer-time 
Becomes a dirge on wet ; 

In this dejected, sloppy clime, 

In place of weather most sublime 
We've had no summer yet, 

Instead of building aeroplanes, 

My cynic friend remarks, 

“In Shanghai, where it always rains, 
They ought to build us arks.” 

The sun seems but a shrunken ball 
‘That may not shine again ; 

The rain-drops never cease to fall, 
We've had no summer-time at all, 
Confound the beastly wet ! 
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More Exciting 


CLEveRTON : I hear McPlunge has given up share-broking. 


DasHaway: Yes, it was too tame. 
CLEvEeRTON : What is he doing ? 


He wanted more excitement, 


DasHaway: Oh, he has got acquainted with some ladies who play bridge and he 


says it is much better fun. 
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a\ Che Opening of the Headquarters of the 
4 Chinese Company of the $.U.C. 


¢¢ ]F any one believes that China is not 
progressing let him come here and 


His 


Excellency Wu Ting-fang at the opening 


see for himself,” so said 
of the New Headquarters of the Chinese 
Volunteers, and very truthful the statement 
was as the Chinese Volunteer Quarters are 
exceedingly attractive and well-planned 
and. certainly indicate considerable pro- 
gress. ‘The speakers, on the occasion, were 


Captain Grayrigge, H.E. Wu ‘Ting-fang, 


and Mr, Yuen Hung-kee. 
The premises include a spacious club 


room, a billiard room, and several smaller 


@ 


f 
f 
i 


rooms for reading, writing, and committee 
purposes. In the grounds there is a fine 
little rifle range, and later on a gymnasium 
that the 


quarters of the Chinese S.V.C. Company 


is to be erected, so head- 
form a great inducement for recruits to 
join. 

On the centre table was erected a 
pyramid of shelves on which was displayed 
the numerous trophies won by the Com 
pany for rifle etc., the 


Municipal flag was flanked by the British 


shooting, and 


Union Jack and the American Stars and 
Stripes. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS OF THE CHINESE VOLUNTEERS, 8.V.C. 
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INT: M. PERMEZEL, M. CHAPEAUX, MADAME FANO, WHO PF 


ENTED THE PRIZES; M. ROZIER, 
M. DANTIN, M, JOUBERT, M, F. BADET, M. RICHET, AD 


D M. BOCCHECIAMPE, ETC. 


Ie OVELY weather prevailed through- 


=/ out the day, 
os 


so gaiety and enjoy- 

ment were the keynotes of the day’s 
proceedings, which started at eight o’clock 
by the saluting of the colours at the 
The Decidee 
and the police took part in this important 


Consulate. men from the 


ceremony. 
THK OPENING OF THE NEW FIRE STATION 

The formal opening of the Station was 
De. 
present were Madame 
Captain Mallet, M. 


Foreman of the French Fire Brigade, made 


performed by M. n, and 


amongst 
Fano, M. 
Chapeaux, 


those 


Permezel, 


a few well-chosen remarks after which 


Madame Fano presented the Attendance 
Cups to the winners, who were as follows: — 
1. Fireman Laverdure, 29 fires out of 


a total of 30; Fireman A. Chay 


SAUX, 205 


and Fireman Gilis 20. Besides these 


Che Funvteenth of Inky 


Photos by Burr Photo Co. 


Foreman M. Chapeaux had 27 attendances 


and 1st Assistant Dantin 


24, but being 
officers they did not receive prizes. 


A GROUP OF THE FRENCH CLERG 
PART IN THE CELE! 


THE RECEPTION AT 
M. Permezel, 


made a most interesting speech in which 


THE 


CONSULATE 


Chairman of the Council, 


he recorded a conversation supposed to be 


Photo 


MADAME FANO AND M 


Burr Pnoto Co, 


PERMEZEL ON THE FIRE BRIGADE MOTOR 
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held between a plague microbe and a_ enthusiasm by the competitors and witness- 
cholera microbe, to illustrate how free ed by a very large and delighted audience, 
from both the French Settlement was. who laughed with all the enjoyment 
M. de la Batie next delivered a very possible at the tilting of the water bucket, 
eloquent and patriotic speech and asked and also at the other amusing events. 


Vili 
Photo THE GARDENS WERE ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED Burr Photo Co. 
every one present to drink to the health of THE ILLUMINATIONS 


e President of the Republic, repeating . 
the) President. of : fee =m pee = Vast crowds of people went to see the 
the well-known et eg i Hg Ja: Franc “1 decorations, which left nothing to be 
Vive la Republique,” after which the 


desired, so beautiful were they. The 


band struck up the ‘ Marseillaise.” 


THE SPORTS 
The next event on this busy day was 
the Sports at the Cercle Sportif Francais 


which were entered into with much 


THE HIGH JUMP ANNAMITE BUGLERS 
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gardens looked especially beautiful, and 
many people attended the kinematograph 
Altogether 
the celebrations of the 14th of July must 


show which took: place there. 


be considered as ‘being unusually success- 
ful, and the. various committee who were 
responsible for the organisation are to be 
heartily congratulated. 


The charge for announcements of Births and 
Marriages (which must be authenticated by the 
aame and address of the sender) is One Dollar. 


Births 


FORSTER.—On Monday, June 12, 1911, 
at 1o Seymour Road, Shanghai, the 
wife of G, P. Forster, of a daughter. 

GARWOOD,—On Friday, June 30, 1911 
at the Victoria Nursing Home, the 
wife of W. H. Garwood, of a daughter. 

PATRICK.—On Wednesday, July 5, 1911, 
at 5 Hongkong Road, Shanghai, to 
Dr, and Mrs. H. Couper Patrick, a 


daughter. 

RAVENS.—On June 24, rgr1, at Shang- 
hai, the wife of Th. Bulow von 
Rayens, of a son. 

= 
Marriages 


HEARD—GERRARD.—On July 18, 
rgt1, at the R. C. Church, by the 
Revd. Father Y.. Lemercier, s.J., 
William Logan Gerrard, of Bridge of 
Allan, Stirlingshire, Scotland, and 
Gertrude, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, R. H. Heard, of Shanghai. 

LANDERS —'THOMPSON.—On _ Satur- 
day, June 10, 1911, at the Union 
Church, Shanghai, by the Rev. E. J. 
Malpas, in the presence of the Hon. 
A. P. Wilder, U.S. Consul-General, 
Maud, eldest daughter of the late 
J. Lee ‘Thompson, Kobe, Japan, and 
Mrs. Bertha Thompson, Shanghai, 
to Henry Franklin Landers of Shang- 
hai, China. 


> 


Deaths 
BLUNCK.—On June 18, 1911, Wilhelmine 
Blunck, aged 32 years. 
BREMER.—On July 18, 1911, at the 
General Hospital, Shanghai, Johann 
Friedrich Bremer, aged 37 years. 
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DIXON.—On June, 1911, at Singapore, 
on his way home on furlough, Bennett 
Dixon, late of the M.C., Shanghai. 

HANCE.—On June 13, 1911, at Hong- 
kong, Charlotte Page, widow of the 
late Henry Fletcher Hance, ph.p, 

MERL S.—On June 26, rors, at 

y, on board the Chunsang, 
Captain P. Merlees, aged 55 years. 

MILLER.-—-On July 2, 1911, at Shanghai, 
Thomas Cocker Miller, aged 31 years. 

NOEL.—On July 22, 1911, at Shanghai, 
George Washington Noél, aged 56 
years. 

PITCAIRN.—On June 18, 1911, at 
Kowloon, Nora Elizabeth, the dearly 
beloved daughter of Captain: W. G. 
Pitcairn. 


REIS.—On June 7, at Bedford, Emma 
Mary, widow of late A. Reis, of 
Shanghai, aged 68. 

SINIANSKY.—On June .29, ro11, at 
Shanghai, Wassili Siniansky, — s.s. 
Poltava, aged 55 years. 

VAN CORBACK.—Wilmer — George 


Warren, beloved infant son of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. B. van Corback, aged 10 
months. 


REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ABOUT 1870 IN THE 


NORTH OF CHINA 


A GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE SHANGHAI FIRE BRIGADE Igtt 
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The Inauguration of the Fire Brigade 
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N the fifties the work of extinguishing 
iI fires was done by the private engines 
of various firms, worked by blue- 
jackets or any one else who would give 
1862. the Municipal 
Council the first engine from 
Boston, 1866 the Shanghai 
Volunteer Fire Department was inaugurat- 
ed by the enrolment of the Shanghai 
Engineer Co. No. 1, The Hongkew Co, 
No. 2, and the Hook and Ladder Co. No. 3. 


assistance. In 
ordered 
and in 


Fire hose 
Horses 
Ponies 
Coffee van ... 


Hongkew Station 


Steam engine 
Motor hose tender 
Hand escapes 
Hose reels ... 
Ladder truck 
Fire hose 
Horses 

Ponies 
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These three companies 
laboured under many 
disadvantages which 
modern science and the 
progress of the Settle- 
ment have successfully 


Coastal 


overcome, till to-day we 
have a Fire Brigade se- 
cond to none in the 


Far East. 


SOME INTERESTING 
PARTICULARS 


The present strength 
of the Brigade is seventy- 
two and there are four 
companies, the Mih- 
ho-loong, The Deluge, ‘The Hongkew, and 
The Victoria, whilst the list of equipments 


is as follows : 
LIST OF EQUIPMEN‘S 
Central Station 


Steam*engines*....50.5 Stl... +85 2 
Motor chemical engine ) 

Hose tender and escape J ©’ : 
Ladder’trucks © ..is:.-...:s 2 
PORYZDOS6 TRO on vrei tare ces << 5 


Hose-Waggon SF Seadses-cehieees ss: I 


SINZA FIRESSTATION 


Sinsa Station 


Steam engine........ . 
Motor turntable escape 
Hose reels . 
Fire hose 
Horses 
Ponies 


Nanking Road Jetty 


Steam fire float 
Fire hose 
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Chief Engineers Residence 
Motor car 


I 
Workshop 

Steam fire engine .............0...- I 

Ladder trucks 2 

Pony hose reel I 

Hand hose reel {iy I 

Fire hose in stock . - 3,150-ft. 


THE UTILITY OF THE FIRE BRIGADE 


The fact that Fire Brigade calls are not 
nearly so frequent as they were a few 
years ago is perhaps accounted for by 
numerous prosecutions for incendiarism 
nor have we had any notably disastrous 


fires such as that Hall 


of Messrs. and 
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Settlement limits, two outside the limits, 
and one in Pootung. The largest fire in 
the Settlement occurred on February 13, 
at the corner of Foochow and Hoopeh 
Roads, when ten native shops and one 
large native theatre were totally destroyed 
and six native shops badly damaged. The 
fire in the Sino-Belgian Bank Godown in 
the North Szechuen Road in October was 
the most destructive during the year, and 
is another instance where godowns are 
packed in such a way that every window is 
blocked with merchandise, and the only 
means of penetrating into the building is 
by the main entrance. When a fire has 
once got'a hold in such a building, it is 
impossible to attack the fire from the 


Photo CENTRAL STATION— 


Holtz in 1903. However there 
quite a sufficiency of work for the Fire 
Stations in 1910 as the following report 


shows :— 


was 


CHIEF ENGINEER’S REPORT 


“There has been a slight increase in the 
total number of calls on the Brigade during 
the year as compared to those in the 
preceding year. Eleven fires have been 
classed as “‘large,” eight within the 


MIH-HO-LOONG COMPANY 


Rembrandt 


packed floors, 
of the Bri 
are 


consequently the efforts 
gade to subdue the flames 
rendered of little until the 
roof collapses, enabling an effective and 
sufficient supply of water to be brought to 
bear on the fire. 


avail 


Of the total of 115 calls, go fires were 
put out by the Brigade, 12 by the Police 
and/or inmates before the arrival of the 
Brigade; 8 were outside limits, 3 in 
Pootung, and 2 false alarms were given. 
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The motor steamer Five King attended to take place on November 19, but, owing 
all calls and was of great service when a__ to the injuries received by me at a fire on 
large volume of water was required. November 14, it was decided to hold the 

The Annual Competition for the Fire matter over. During my illness the Brigade 
Insurance Companies’ Shield took place on was in charge of Mr. A. W. Macphail. 


Photo CENTRAL STATION—DELUGE COMPANY Rembrandt 


the Public Recreation Ground on October The water service throughout the year 
29, and was won by the Victoria Company. _ has been satisfactory. I wish, however, to 

The Annual Parade and Inspection by repeat the suggestion made in my reports 
the Members of the Council was arranged _ for the last two years as to the advisability 


Photo HONGKEW STATION—-HONGKEW COMPANY Rembrandt 
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of providing more double outlet hydrants 
for the protection of the high buildings in 
the Central District. 
G. S. V. BripweEL1, 
Chief Engineer, 


FIRE BRIGADE STATION 
Pictures of the Fire appliances speak for 
themselves and serve to illustrate the 
progress of the Fire Brigade. That the 
Municipal Council are mindful of 
comfortable housing of the members of the 


the 
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new kitchen, servery and larder, etc., at 
the north end. The contract and extras 
amounted to Tls. 1,158.” 


PERSONNEL 


It is a remarkable fact that very few 
firemen resign without being compelled to 
do so by marriage or removal, and the 
names of most of the officials are those of 
well-known men, who have done much 
good work in the Fire Brigade service. 


The list is as follows :— 


Photo 


Fire Brigade is evidenced in the substantial 
buildings which we illustrate and in the 
following extract from the Municipal 
Gazette of last year :— 

Sinza Fire Station—The contract for 
this building expired in May, but, owing to 
some delay in the arrival from England of 
the cooking ranges and sundry fittings, the 
work was not finally completed until July. 
The total cost has been Tls. 39,188. 

Central Fire Station —The kitchen and 
servery accommodation at this Station 
having proved inadequate for the smooth 
working of two separate messes, alterations 
were commenced in March whereby the 
old box and lumber rooms in the roof have 
been converted into a dining-room, with a 


VICTORIA STATION—VICTORIA COMPANY 


Rembrandt 


Chief Engineer.—G. S. V. Bidwell. 
Acting Departmental Engineer.—H. Lent. 


MIH-HO-LOONG COMPANY 


G. Mayne 
Ist Assistant W. F. Susemihl 


Foreman 


28a ss, R. W. Skinner 
Secretary C. Evans 


and 9 Firemen. 


HONGKEW COMPANY 


Foreman A. E. Fenton 

ist Assistant T. Hutchison 

2nd, J. E. R. Harris 

Secretary H. J. Blatchford 
and ro Firemen, 
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DELUGE COMPANY 
Foreman A. W. Macphail 
rst Assistant F, Richardson 
and, E. B. Heaton-Smith 
Secretary H. G. Allen 
and 16 Firemen. 
VICTORIA COMPANY 
Foreman D. H. Cook 
1st Assistant G. H. W. L. Brown 
BRET ings C. H. L. Symons 
Secretary A. G. Mossop 
and 19 Firemen. 
In addition to the foregoing there are 
7 bell tower watchmen and a native staff 
of 79 mafoos, engineers, etc. 
MUCH-PRIZED AWARDS 
The Best Attendance Cups are always 
much prized, and were won in 1910 by— 
Mth-ho-loong Company G. Mayne. 


Honghew Company J. E. R, Harris. 
Deluge Company F. G. C. Walker. 
Victoria Company H. W. Griffith. 


Still more coveted is the Silver Medal 
for “long service” which was instituted in 
1904. Those members who have com- 
pleted five years of efficient duty in the 
Brigade are entitled to it. The following 
members won it in 1910 :— 

L. M. Beytagh, Mfth-ho-loong Company. 
V. M. Grayburn, /ih-ho-loong Company. 
A. E. Fenton, Honghew Company. 
R. W. Steiner, Victoria Company. 

A competition which rouses a great deal 

of healthy rivalry takes place every autumn, 
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the prize being a handsome shield presented 
by the Fire Insurance Companies in 1895. 
The Deluge Co., has won it eight times, 
The Mih-ho-loong Co. three times, The 
Victoria Co. twice, The Torrent, (French 
Co.) twice and The Hongkew Co, once. 
It is now in the possession of the Victoria 
Co., which won it last year. 


Mr. Fenton 
FIRE ESCAPE PRACTICE 


Mr. Bidwell, the Chief Engineer of the 
Brigade, and all the members are to be 
heartily congratulated on the high state of 
efficiency which prevails in the Brigade, 
which is not only a very useful institution but 
is also a distinct credit to the community. 


NE 
ANSWERED 


“‘Wuar is the secret of success?” asked the Sphinx. 


“Push,” said the Button. 


“ Never be led,” said the Pencil. 

“Take pains,” said the Window. 

“ Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

“Be up-to-date,” said the Calendar. 

“Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 

“ Make light of everything,” said the Fire. 

“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 

“ Aspire to greater things,” said the Nutmeg. 
“Be sharp in all your dealings,” said the Knife. 
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A Shanghai Courtship 


An Original Story 


BY S. S. 
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She gathered up 
parasol and feather boa with a view of 


T was a hot summer’s afternoon. 
There was scarcely a breath of air 
to fan away the feeling of oppressive 

sultriness in the atmosphere. A daintily 
dressed girl of about two and twenty was 
sitting on a chair under a tree in the 
Public Gardens, reading, or trying to read, 
the very last new society novel. 

Sitting on a seat a few yards off was a 
good-looking young man of a rather com- 
monplace type, who was also pretending to 
read a paper-backed novel, but was really 
watching the pretty girl out of the corner 
of his eyes. 

As a matter of fact, it was not by any 
means the first time he had watched her 
in the same place, and had wondered how 
in the world he could find an opportunity 
of making her acquaintance. If he had 
been poetically minded, which he was not, 
it would probably have struck him, that 
the general effect of her soft liquid grey eyes 
and wavy sunshiny hair somehow suggested 
daybreak on a midsummer morning. But 
as it was he merely assured himself, that 
she was “a deuced pretty girl.” 

One thing he had succeeded in 
discovering from her face—namely, that she 
had a keen sense of humour, which is a 
particularly rare possession for any kind 
of girl, let alone a pretty one. 

Suddenly she looked up from her book 
with a slightly anxious expression upon 
her countenance. The cause of her alarm 
was a large drop of rain, about the size 
of half a crown, which had suddenly 
plumped down in the middle of the path 
at her feet. 


her laced-trimmed 


immediate flight. But her face was filled 
with dismay as she realized that the 
thunder shower was already in possession 
of the field, and that flight would mean an 
exposure to a bombardment of those large 
and “ blobby ” raindrops. 

“Excuse me; but will you allow me to 
offer you this?” said a polite voice at her 
elbow, and she turned round to find that 
the good-looking young man was already 
holding up an umbrella over her head. 

Her first instinct was one of indignation 
at being addressed by a perfect stranger, 
but as she glanced down at her delicate 
dress of fawn-coloured voile, and allowed 
her eyes to wander over her frail chiffon 
parasol and dainty grey kid gloves, the 
passing thought to her pretty pale blue 
hat, she determined that it would be 
churlish to refuse an offer that was 
evidently made out of pure friendliness. 
And with a bright smile of thanks, she 
allowed the stranger to escort her to a 
summer house to wait for the end what 
was evidently only a passing thunder 
shower. 

“Thank you so much” she said prettily, 
when they had reached the haven of 
refuge ; “I don’t mind rain a bit when I 
am prepared for it, but I do hate getting 
my clothes spoilt by a silly little shower 
like this.” 

And the ice being thus broken, they sat 
and chatted, as if they had been intro- 
duced in the most orthodox manner, 
instead of by the friendly intervention of 
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a shower of rain. Before they parted they 
confidential, and he had 
‘discovered that his divinity was named 
Irene Carrington; that she was living in 
Shanghai with an invalid aunt and that, as 
she knew very few people there, she often 
found time hang rather heavily on her 
hands. 

In return for this confidence the pro- 
prietor of the umbrella informed her 
that he was a struggling journalist named 
Ivan Delagarde, that he was employed 
on a daily paper, but that he had already 
several contributions accepted by different 
magazines, and that he hoped ere long to 
burst upon the world as a famous author. 

Irene was immensely interested by this 
information, and as Mr. Delagarde ex- 
plained that he was unfortunately obliged 
to return to Japan the following evening, 
she agreed, after a good deal of hesitation, 
to meet him again the next afternoon. 

At this second interview their acquaint- 
ance progressed at an equally rapid rate ; 
and when Mr. Delagarde went back to 
Japan in a delirium of joy, he took with 
him a card on which was inscribed Miss 
Irene Carrington’s address; having after 
considerable persuasion, elicited from the 
fair Irene permission to write to her when 
he got back to Japan. 

Now the story which this engaging young 
man had told to Miss Irene was true 
in every particular, with three trifling 
exceptions. In the first place his name 
was not Mr. Ivan Delagarde; in the second 
place he was not a journalist, and in the 
third place he had no hope nor prospect 
of ever appearing before the admiring 
world in the light of an author. In other 
respects his story was veracious. With 
what purpose then had he assumed this 
somewhat comprehensive réle of Ananias 
and Sapphira rolled into one? ‘The fact 
is that the young man in question had 
ambitions and aspirations beyond his real 
station in life. 


grew quite 
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Actually his name was Richard Maggs, 
and he was clerk in the well-known Hong 
of Cutprice and Rempt, on a salary that 
was absurdly inadequate both for his 
attainments and requirements. Being a 
careful youth, he was wont to set aside 
each week a considerable proportion of 
this princely sum in order that when he 
went for a holiday he might live in a 
style that conformed more closely to his 
unattainable ideal of luxury and refinement. 
While he was in Japan, from motives 
of economy, he shared “digs” in a very 
humble boarding-house with a youth who 
was in all respects the exact opposite 
of himself, save that he, too, was remarkably 
impecunious, and had motives of his own 
for being as economical as possible. His 
fellow lodger was a dark dreamy youth, 
with very little practical knowledge of the 
world, who had come to Japan determined 
to make his way as an author, and who, in 
order to keep the pot boiling in the 
meantime, had been fortunate enough to 
secure the job of doing a weekly literary 
column for a not particularly high-class 
newspaper. 

The young man, who lived in a world 
of dreams and books, was named Ivan 
Delagarde; and as his name, appearance, 
and profession all seemed to Richard 
Maggs more aristocratic and distingué than 
his own he was wont during his yearly 
outing, when he lived for a fortnight at 
the rate of five hundred_a year, to assume 
the name and personality of his literary 
friend. He had begun this litule fiction 
some time before and had made no secret 
of it so far as the real proprietor of the 
name was concerned. On the contrary, 
they had laughed over it together, and the 
idea had rather appealed to the fancy 
of Ivan Delagarde as possessing certain 
possibilities from a literary point of view. 

And so, when Richard Maggs got back to 
his humble abode, feeling rather unhappy 
at the thought that he must now resume 
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his dreary and uncongenial 74/ for another 
year, the first thing that he did was to 
inform Ivan Delagarde, with perhaps a 
superfluous amount of detail, all about his 
romantic meeting with the beautiful Miss 
Trene, and the permission that had been 
accorded to him of writing to her. And 
this led on to another scheme which this 
nimble-witted young man had already 
turned over in his mind—namely, that, as 
his own orthograph and literary style were 
both of a somewhat plebeian character, 
he thought it would be advisable if his 
friend, to whom writing was a pure pleasure, 
would undertake the task of conducting his 
correspondence with Miss Carrington, 

Delagarde, who was acutely conscious of 
the defects of his friend’s literary efforts, 
after some hesitation, consented ; with the 
result that before very long he found 
himself writing long and impassioned letters 
every day to the beautifui Irene, whom he 
had never seen, on behalf of Mr. Richard 
Maggs, the young man in the haberdashery. 

Naturally, it was necessary for him to be 
allowed to see the letters which she wrote 
in return, in order that he might answer 
them appropriately; and so it gradually 
happened that Ivan Delagarde began to 
lose sight of the fact that he was writing 
these letters on*behalf of someone else, 
and found himself taking a deep personal 
interest in the fair correspondent. 

Mr. Richard Maggs had_ represented 
himself, in the first instance, as a struggling 
journalist, with aspiration towards author- 
ship; and as this was exactly his own 
position, Delagarde was able to write quite 
simply and naturally about his work and 
his ambitions, his successes and his failures, 
Moreover, he found that Miss Carrington 
was both remarkably appreciative and 
intensely sympathetic; so that in a very 
short time he was able to feel certain that 
she would always understand his meaning, 
whether he expressed himself very explicitly 
or not, and he found that, as a critic of his 
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writings, she was at once intelligent and 
full of happy suggestions. 

Miss Carrington, on the other hand, was 
immensely astonished to find that her 
rather commonplace acquaintance, whose 
conversation had not by any means im- 
pressed her, possessed so many original 
and beautiful ideas, and wrote about them 
in such a masterly manner. 

Meanwhile, Mr, Richard Maggs, whose 
share in the correspondence was limited to 
reading the letters on both sides of which 
he only understood a very limited portion, 
soon began to lose’ interest in Miss 
Carrington ; the more so perhaps because 
he had lately started a violent flirtation 
with one of the young ladies in the 
Telephone Office. This young lady, who 
was very pretty, was certainly more on a 
level with Mr. Richard Maggs than Irene; 
and though he still had certain hankerings 
after his aristocratic conquest at Shanghai, 
he felt more at his ease in conversing with 
his new amorata, who replied to most of 
his remarks with “Oh, I say” and other 
inspiring replies of a similar character. 

One day Ivan Delagarde wrote a letter 
to Irene informing her of the exciting news 
that his great novel, called “The Poison 
of Asps,” on which he had been at work 
for some time, had been accepted by a 
(for once) intelligent publisher, and that it 
was to appear in a few weeks. 

Naturally she was very much interested 
in this intelligence, and she waited eagerly 
to receive the “advance copy,” which: Ivan 
readily promised her in response to her 
prompt request for it. She read it with 
the most intense appreciaticn, all the more 
so perhaps because it was apparent on 
every page that the heroine was meant to 
be a portrait of herself. 

‘The letter which she wrote to the author 
was a highly satisfactory one from his 
point of view, and it ended with a sugges- 
tion that, as he had made such a hit with 
his book (for the public quite shared 
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Irene’s view of it), surely he might allow 
himself another little holiday at Shanghai. 

Ivan talked this letter over with Maggs, 
and they decided between them that Ivan 
should write and say that he would come, 
and that then he (Ivan) should go cown 
and explain that the author had been 
prevented from coming, but that he had 
sent his great friend, Mr. Richard Maggs, 
to make his excuses for him. It seemed 
rather a lame idea, but it was the 
best they could think of; and so a few 
days later, when Irene went, dressed with 
more than usual care, to meet her friend 
she was a good deal surprised when there 
was not any sign of him; and still more 
astonished when a dark and handsome 
youth approached her with a letter in 
bis hand, and remarked: ‘Miss I:ene 
Carrington, I believe?” 

The letter purported to be from the 
author, stating that he had been peremp- 
torily summoned up to Tokio to see his 
publishers and introducing his friend, 
Mr. Maggs, whom he had sent to make 
his apologies. 

Miss Carrington read the letter, and 
then held out her hand to Ivan with a 
bright smile. 

“It is very kind of you to come all the 
way from Japan to bring me this letter,” 
she said, softly. ‘I gather from what 
Mr. Delagarde says that you and he live 
together. So I suppose you take an 
interest in his literary ambitions ?” 

Ivan was able to state with perfect truth 
that he took the deepest possible interest 
in anything and everything that concerned 
Mr. Delagarde. And he and’ Miss Irene 
were soon deep in conversation on the 
subject of his novel ‘The Poison of Asps.” 

“Do you know, Mr.— er ——Maggs,” 
she said, after they had a somewhat ani- 
mated discussion with regard to the motives 
of some of the characters in the book, “It is 
a very curious thing but the way you talk 
is ever so much more like Mr. Delayarde’s 
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literary style than his own conversation, so 
far as I had any opportunity to judge of it 
on the two occasions that I saw hitn here 
at Shanghai. 

Ivan’s breath had already been some- 
what taken away hy the enthusiastic 
admiration which he had freely expressed 
for the book and it’s author, and he felt 
completely nonplussed by this last remark. 
He contrived, however, to stammer out 
something about authors never excelling in 
conversation ; and he reminded her of the 
well-known case of Oliver Goldsmith, 
of whom it was said that “he wrote like 
an angle, but talked like a poor poll.” 

He then took the opportunity of ex- 
plaining that he had not come down to 
Shanghai solely to bring his friend’s letter, 
but that he had come there intending to 
take a few days holiday, and hoped to 
have some further opportunities of seeing 
Miss Carrington and renewing their literary 
discussion. ‘The result of this was that in 
the course of the next week Irene and Ivan 
saw each other every day, and although 
their flirtation was nominally of a vicarious 
character, it was nevertheless a flirtation into 
the spirit of which both parties seemed to 
enter very heartily. 

Irene could not help admitting to 
herself that the ark-eyed youth whom she 
knew as Mr. Richard Maggs was very 
much more interestin- than the spotlessly 
attired youth, whose umbrella had saved 
her fawn skirt from destruction, while lvan, 
on the other hand, felt that if he had only 
known Irene before, he would have made 
the heroine of ‘‘The Poison of Asps” 
a thousand times more attractive and 
fascinating. 

At last one afternoon, when they had 
been having a more than.usually confidential 
tea together, he determined to take his 
courage in toth hands and make that 
penitent confession which, he had learnt 
in early days from his copy book, is good 
for the soul. 
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“Miss Carrington—Irene,” he began 
suddenly, ‘I have something I want to 
tell you.” 

Miss Carrington settled herself in 
expectation of a declaration of undying 
love, and was consequently a good deal 
astonished when he blurted out:— 

“T am an utter hopeless fraud !” 

She opened her eyes very wide, but said 
nothing, while he swept on impetuously 
and poured out the whole story of Mr. 
Richard Maggs and their interchange of 
identities. 

When he had at last succeeded in making 
everything perfectly clear, she fixed her 
grey eyes on him, and said coldly, “I think 
it was perfectly horrid of you.” 

“Yes,” he assented humbly, “I know. 
But you see I didn’t begin it.” 

‘*No,” she retorted, promptly,” but you 
agreed to it, and became an accomplice 
after the fact; so that doesn’t diminish 
your guilt.” 

Ivan sadly admitted that it was so, and 
they sat in silence for some minutes, while 
she dug the point of her parasol viciously 
into the path. 

“*What made you tell me this to-day?” 
she inquired suddenly. 

“A variety of reasons,” he replied boldly. 
“Chiefly because I have fallen desperately 
in love with you, and felt I could not go 
on deceiving you any more.” 

“Yes,” she said calmly ; ‘and also—— ?” 

“Also because I had a letter from—— 
from the other man, the real Maggs, you 
know, this morning, in which he said ——” 


“Well?” she said, with an 
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“He said that he had just got engaged 
to a young lady who was employed in the 
same establishment as himself.” 

Trene’s dainty little nose made a per- 
ceptible motion in the direction of heaven. 

Her eyes were fixed sternly upon him ; 
but as he gazed unflinchingly into them, 
the humour of the situation proved too 
much for her, and a gleam of laughter 
gradually elbowed out the expression of 
resolute indignation which she meant 
then to maintain. 

“Then your declaration of love just 
now,” she said, mischievously “was 
merely an outcome of pity for my jilted 
and forlorn condition.” 

“That was it exactly,” he replied, 
seriously. ‘You could hardly expect any one 
to love you for yourself alone, you know.” 

“You could certainly not expect to be 
forgiven for your base deception, she 
retorted, “if you hadn’t first goaded me to 
madness by telling me about this other girl.” 

“ But as it is?” he inquired softly. 

“Oh, as it is,” said she, loftily, “you 
may consider yourself forgiven.” 

“And you will consider yourself en- 
gaged to Ivan Delagarde after all?” he 
suggested boldly. 

“Y——yes, I suppose so,” she assented, 
doubtfully. 

“And Mr. Richard Maggs shall be best 
man?” he hazarded. 

“Tf you like,” she said, disdainfully, 
“and the future Mrs. Richard Maggs shall 
come too. ‘And with this remark her 
dainty little nose started once more upon 


a heavenward excursion, until brought 


incisive down to earth again by a kiss planted 
interrogation in her tone. skilfully just underneath it. 
= > bead 


OUR LIVES 


Our lives are songs ; 
God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at leisure : 
And the song is sad, or the song is glad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 


ARE SONGS 


We must write the song, 

Whatever the words, 
Whatever its rhyme or metre ; 

And if it is sad, we must make it glad ; 
And if sweet, we must make it sweeter. 


Our Youn¢ 
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Babyland 


THERE is a realm called Babyland— not 
very far away, 

Where dwell a race of tiny folk whose life 
is one long play ; 

A land of broken dollies, and of headless 
horse-men bold, 

Where nobody has work to do, and nobody 
grows old. 

A place where fairies are quite real, and 
dollies talk and sing ; 

Where buttercups are made of gold, and 
blue-bells truly ring ; 

Where poodle dogs and woolly lambs with 
melancholy looks 

Are taught their letters and their sums 

from tattered picture-books. 

We all have come from Babyland—that 

country dear and sweet, 

And some of us would fain turn back our 

old and weary fee 

And play again with fa 
made of wood— 

In Babyland—where mother’s queen, and 

all her subjects good. 


= 
Dot’s Welcome 


Dor Hunt was as sweet a child as you 
ever saw. She was beautiful too, and 
everybody loved her because she was lovely. 
She was an only child of a wealthy widow, 
and her home was one of elegance and 
culture. There never was a kinder or 
more generous child, or one more com- 
passionate. If while driving in the grand 
carriage beside her mamma she saw a child 
grieved or injured, she was not happy until 
something was done to comfort or help it. 
If a beggar child came to the door she 
turned beggar too, begging Allan (the cook) 
to feed the hungry. 

But Dot was only five years old. I tell 
you this so that you will not wonder at 
what | am about to relate. 

Dot went to church for the first time one 
bright summer day. She was a perfect blos- 
som in her snowy white dress, with a bunch 
of rosebuds fastened in the broad sash. 


s, and with babies 


Rs’ Corner 


At the church door stood a plainly- 
dressed woman with a very sad face, and 
beside her a little girl of perhaps ten years 
of age, the latter wearing a calico dress 
and a very common-looking brown straw 
hat. People were going into the church 
very fast, but no one seemed to notice 
the sad-looking woman and her daughter. 
Presently a sunshiny voice broke the icy 
coldness of the churchgoers, it was Dot's. 
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MR. AND MRS, W. H. BE TWO SONS 


BILLIE AND REGGIE 


“Tsn’t you doin’ to church?” asked Dot 
of the little girl. 

“Tt isn’t our church; we’re strangers ; 
we don’t’know where to go,” answered the 
little girl. . 

“Jt’s God’s church,” Dot said, reverent- 
ly “Come with mamma and me—there’s 
lots of room inside.” 
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The weary woman looked into Mrs. 
Hunt’s face questioningly, and. although 
the latter’s face flushed she seconded her 
little daughter’s hearty invitation. 

“Yes, do come with us, please,” she 
said, “we will be glad to have you.” 
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SHANGHAI 


Explanation and Warning 

A FEW weeks ago a certain window 
was broken by a ball, which the owner 
of the house kept in his possession. He 
had an idea it was done by a little fellow 
next door, but did not say anything. A 
few days afterwards he found the following 
note put under his door. 


“Dear Sir,—Yer winder was broken by 
a boi wot throo it throo for the pirpus. 
The ball belonged to mee, but an enemee 
of mine sneeked it, and did the deed too 
put the blame on mee. I am sorry he 
did, and that it have give you grate pain, 
and I have persecuted the perpeetrator 
wot done it. But you would not have the 
innocent suffer fer the guilty, so if you 
have a kind hart all will bee fergiven, 
if you drop thee ball over thee garden wall. 
If you don’t beware.—INNOCENT.” 


MR, AND MRS, _H, E, CAMPBELL’S LITTLE DAUGHTER 


And presently, seated side by side, were 
the children of poverty and wealth. There 
had been a number of witnesses to the 
pretty scene. 

And, after the service, more than one 
richly-dressed lady shook hands kindly 
with the “strangers,” and made them 
welcome 

Dot never knew how forlorn, how home- 
sick, how desolate, those two strangers had 
been before her gentle welcome reached 
their souls, but her first Sunday at church 
had taught some “children of larger wealth’ 
a lesson sadly needed. 


= 
A Pleasant Manner 
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Try to speak and look ina pleasant way. 
It will make even a child’s simple word sweet 
and attractive. If you give a penny toa 
poor little girl, don’t say “Here, you ragged 
creature, here’s a penny for you,” but say, 
“Poor little girl, I am so sorry for you ; here 
is a penny to buy you some bread.” And 
say it in a feeling tone with a kind smile. 


MINNIE 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W, M. Law 


Some Riddles 
1. Wuy is E the most important letter 
of the alphabet? 


Because it goes before everything and 
everybody. 
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2. What bridge has no human being 
ever crossed? 

Why, the bridge of his nose! 

3. What is the difference between a 
school teacher and an engineer-driver? 

One trains the mind and the’ other 
minds the train. 

= 
Quaint Sayings 

I HEARD a story the other day of a child 
friend of mine, which shows the strange 
construction children put on terms that 
convey nothing to their imagination ; but 
about which their imagination suggests to 
them a possible meaning. 

This little girl was ill with a fever, and her 
father, who was a doctor, gave her some 
stuff which he thought would bring down 
her temperature. On going to her room 
an hour or so later, she greeted him with a 
still flushed face, but a reassuring smile. 

“Tr’s all right, daddy,” she said cheerfully, 
“my temperature’s comin’ down, I know it 
is, cos’ I can feel it tricklin’ down my back.” 

od 

Mamma: “What would my little girl 
do if mamma should go away ?” 

LittLe Frora: “I don't know. I 
suppose I’d have to try to box my own 
ears myself when I was naughty !” 


“*LITTLE SUNSHINE” 


SOMETHING FOR THE NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

Four-YEAR-OLD Cecil, at nursery dinner: 

“What are those things on your plate, 

nannie?” 

Nurse: “Pickles, dear.” 

CxciL, after a pause: “But they can’t 

_ be pickles! Pickles are little boys what 

are rascals !” 
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A WEIGHTY PROBLEM 

On a penny place flat a small piece of 
paper. Half the paper (the paper lying 
uppermost) some distance above the table. 
Now encourage someone to lay a small bet 
as to which will fall quicker if you let the 
paper go the penny or the paper.—Most 
people will bet on the penny; knowing folk, 
thinking there must be some weird trick, 
may bet on the paper. In either case you 
will collect the wager, because the penny 
and the paper will fall simultaneously at 
the same rate of speed. 


od 
Natural History Rhyme 


My nose is not a pretty shape, 

For I’m a rough and hairy — —; 
Next in our little catalogue 

I stand, a big —— ——; 

I slowly crawl across the ‘road, 

A clumsy, but a useful —— ; 

I slippery and slimy feel, 

You cannot hold a wriggling —— ; 
They shut me up with bars of iron, 
For I’m a fierce and savage —— ; 
Like pussy, after mice I prowl, 

A silent, soft, and downy ——; 
‘They shoot me (but it isn’t pleasant) 
In chill October, ’m a ——; 

And I’m a splendid bird and regal. 
That upward soars, a golden ——. 


These capitals will give the name 
Of a swift and active kind of game. 


= 
What Famous Boys Have Done 


Tuis is what a boy can do, because 
boys have done it!— 

He can enter a great university before 
he is 13. William Pitt did it. 

He can write a good poem. Alexander 
Pope wrote his famous “Ode to Solitude” 
when he was only 12 years old. 

He can become famous. Charles 
Dickens did his “Sketches by Boz” so 
well that before he was 22 his name was 
known to all the world. 

He can “make his mark” so well that 
it will open his career. Palmerston, 
England’s great statesman, was admired in 
school for his brilliant work, and wrote 
letters home in English, French, and 
Italian that are models of composition 
to-day, 
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Holiday Spirit 

Tue holiday spirit does not concern 
itself alone with our annual fixture of a 
fortnight’s or month’s leave of absence, 
though it is eminently desirable that we 
should be possessed of it at such a time. 
Primarily, as we have said, it is a sudden 
appetite demanding to be as suddenly 
appeased, It is a craving for a break of a 
single day, half a day, or even a couple of 
hours. Unhappily too many of us are not 
in a position to yield to its seductive voice 
when it unexpectedly calls us ; so we fight 
against the spirit, and, with a philosophy 
born of necessity, call it the spirit of 
laziness, which ought to be subdued. Yet 
it would be well if the conscientious hard- 
working man, who has no desire to shirk 
his duty, could more often yield to this 
natural and proper appetite ; but, with the 
fates against him, he must make the best 
use of his opportunities and indulge himself 
at such times as he is able. As the 
evenings lengthen out he can more 
easily satisfy the cravings’ of his holiday 
spirit. The delights of a summer evening 
are inexhaustible. But to what extent 
does the average man enjoy them? There 
is too much tendency to allow one’s self in 
“off time” to fall into mere lethargy—to 
do nothing but lounge and pass away the 
hours in inactivity until it is time to go to 
bed. Life is thus divided into the two 
periods, of work and no work, instead of 
into work and recreation. Fortunately 
the great growth of the cycling habit has 
now placed at the disposal of the multitude 
an easy and attractive form of recreation. 
Yet too often this recreation is abused by 
those who are not possessed of the real 
holiday spirit, but who make their cycling 
exercise a test of their ability to “cover” 
so many miles in so many minutes. In 
this way the feverishness of life is increased 
instead of its restfulness. There is rest in 
exercise if it is taken moderately, but, 
beyond the rest, there is in these evening 
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excursions a satisfaction of the soul in 
being able to become a participator in the 
beauty around. 
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Holiday Fatigue 


TueRE is no objection to the pleasant 
fatigue which is compatible with appetite 
and with continuous and dreamless sleep. 
At all times this last is the very best test, 
and if merely to sit in the sun and do 
nothing produced this result, then that 
would be the best form of holiday. 

At least no violent exercise for the 
elderly ; violent exercise with caution for 
the young; mild exercise for all. In 
general, the best exercise is walking, 
which does not belong to the violent 
category; but walking plus interest is 
better still, and that is why golf is 
recommended. 

Sea bathing is a superb exercise, it being 
assumed, of course, that one is a swimmer; 
but there is no form of exercise that calls 
for more care. 

Swimming apart, the value of a cold 
dip is in inverse proportion to its length. 
Five minutes will revivify you, twenty 
may send you to bed for weeks. It is 
curious that people who would never 
dream of swallowing a whole bottle of 
medicine because one teaspoonful seems 
to be useful cannot apply that precious 
rarity called common sense to this case 
also. 

‘The swimmer may stay in longer than 
the non-swimmer, because his muscular 
exertion helps to keep him warm ; but let 
the man of forty remember that this 
readily becomes violent exercise, as his 
breath tells him, and must be treated as 
such. The bath which is not followed by 
an afterglow, but finds you an hour later 
with lips blue and teeth chattering,. has 
done you harm, however much you enjoyed 
it at the time. 
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2 ROSE’S PUNISHMENT 


Written specially for * 
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“Social Shanghai” 


x BY ANNE MARIE TOKER 


by Roe Mrs. Trevlyn called from 
Ad the hall, and the owner of that 

name, a pretty dark-eyed little 
girl of eight, obeyed her mother’s call with 
very bad grace. She had been sitting in 
her own prettily furnished room, reading 
an exciting story, and she was rather 
cross at the interruption. She went slowly 
downstairs, and it was plain that she went 
unwillingly. ‘Now, Rose dear, do make 
haste!” Mrs. Trevlyn exclaimed, “you 
creep down the stairs like an old woman. 
Here is a nice letter for you from Aunt 
Victoria.” 

Now Rose’s anger has disappeared, and 
she quickly took the letter from her 
mother’s hand, and read the short letter 
which ran as follows: 


Weihaiwei, July 2nd, rgrr. 


“My DEAR LITTLE NIECE, 

“T am so sorry to hear that your daddy 
and mamma cannot leave Shanghai to 
spend a few weeks at the seaside. Per- 
haps they will permit you to spend a 
fortnight with us here. Your cousins Jack 
and Lillie would be so glad to have you 
stay with them that I must really try to 
persuade you to come. I have written to 
your dear mamma, begging her to give up 
her little girl to us for a short time. I hope 
you will be able to come dear, and remain 
for a few weeks. With lots of love. 


“Your affectionate auntie, 
“VicToria.” 


“P.S.—Let me know when we are to 
expect you.” 
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“Oh, mamma, may I accept? Please, 
say yes!” pleaded Rose with a happy 
expectant face. Mrs. Trevlyn” looked 
rather sad. 


“My dear,” she said tenderly, taking her 
little daughter on her lap, “you know that 
it is quite impossible. Daddy is so busy 
in his office this summer that he cannot 
leave his work to enjoy himself at the 
seaside. And you also know, Rosie, that 
your little brother has broken his poor 
little leg, and that I must stay to nurse 
him. It would be such a help for me if 
you would stay, and amuse poor Freddie 
sometimes, and help me in the house. 
Besides, I would be so afraid that you might 
meet with an accident at Weihaiwei. Lillie 
and Jack are much older than you, darling, 
and Jack is such an adventurous boy who 
is never out of scrapes, And I can’t let 
nurse go with you, because Freddie needs 
her constantly.” 

“Oh, mamma! I would Jove to go! 
Indeed I would! I promise to be quite 
good, and not to get into any scrapes. 
And—and—I’m no real help to you, 
mamma, and when I am away, nurse will 
have more time to help you. And it would 
be so unkind to refuse auntie’s invitation. 
Just look how awfully kindly she has 
written” and rebellious tears rushed into 
the little girl’s dark eyes. 

Mrs. Trevlyn could not help smiling, 
“How ready my little Rose is in finding 
excuses” she said gaily, “I know auntie 
has a particular knack for managing child- 
ren. They all love her. Now listen, dear: 
if you will be a very good little girl, and stay 
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at home, you may have a lovely party 
when Freddie is well again, and you may 
ask your cousins to spend a month with 
you here. How would you like that?” 
But Rose, being a spoilt child, zw#// have it 
her own way, So she cries and shrieks 
and worries her mother and nurse and 
makes little Freddie frightened, whereupon 
he starts crying too, and then Mr. Trevlyn 
returns from his office with a headache, 
and gets irritated at the children for crying. 
Poor Mrs. Trevlyn does not know what to 
do, It pains her to see Rose grieving, so 
she agrees to let her take the trip. Mr. 
Trevlyn was too busy to interfere, and so 
the wilful little lady succeeds in her wish, 
and is sent to Weihaiwei. 


Rose was having a “great time,” according 
to her account of her sojourn at Weihaiwei, 
to her mother in almost daily little letters: 
“Jack is awfully jolly. He invents no end 
of fun, and Lillie is so kind. She brushes 
my hair, and actually darned my stockings 
when I tore them sliding down the banisters 
with Jack, But Lillie is not half so nice 
as Jack ; she often tries to stop our fun; 
but Jack and I don’t care. We do it 
all the same.” 


Mrs. Trevlyn knew that Lillie was a 
quiet sensible girl and strongly advised Rose 
to pay attention to Lillie’s remonstrances. 
But Rose preferred her noisy mischief- 
loving boy-cousin to his quieter sister, and 
did not heed, her mother’s advice. One 
bright morning the trio—fourteen-year 
old Lillie, a rather over-grown, somewhat 
lanky girl, with blue eyes, a freckled face, 
a good deal of common-sense and a kind 
heart; Jack, her thirteen-year old brother, 
a handsome lad with blue eyes, dark hair 
and a tall strong frame, and dainty little 
Rose, with her black curls and dark eyes, 
her dimpled cheeks and slim little waist 
were pacing along the beach. They were 
rather in the blues, and did not exactly 
know what to do, 
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“Tt zs a pity that Uncle Colonel ”— 
Rose always calls her cousins’ father, who 
is a colonel, by that narne—‘is not here. 
Do you remember how often we went out 
boating with him, during his stay here ?” 

“Oh yes, I do” exclaimed Lillie proudly, 
“Dad is an excellent rower, you know. 
By the way, I think he is coming one 
of these days; he’ll probably take us with 
him again when he comes. He’s so fond 
of boating.” 

“But dad won't arrive to-day” persisted 
Jack, “and we must do something to kill 
time. What? Paddle? Oh! Lil, you’re 
a regular baby !” 

So Lillie’s suggestions were not accepted. 
She did not mind, however, being very 
good-natured. Suddenly Jack cried : 

“J say, you girls, I’ve hit on a stunning 
plan! Let’s go boating.” 

“Oh, yes!” screamed Rose excitedly, 
not letting the boy finish, “I’d love to. 
What a glorious idea.” 

Lillie was a fun-loving girl, who was 
fond of teasing her brother sometimes. 
On this occasion, however, save for a very 
faint ironical smile, which hovered around 
her mouth, she gave no outward sign of 
her secret amusement. 

“Well?” demanded her brother, impati- 
ently, “do you want to join us or not? 
Trying to look wise, my dear, does not 
express your opinion” jestingly, ‘and 
without ¢#a? you couldn't exist, could you? 
So be charitable enough to impart your 
wisdom to us—but for goodness’ sake, 
don’t be a century over it.” 

Lillie laughed good-humouredly ; “Don’t 
let yourself be put out, old boy” she 
replied, “but I wish you would remember 
that there is nobody to row, dad being 
away. Have you taken this important 
item into consideration, my wise brother?” 

Jack burst out laughing. “Oh, by Jove! 
Lillie, you are ridiculous sometimes! The 
key to the boat-house where the boat and 
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the oars are kept, is in the sitting-room. 
And I hope you don’t mean to say that 
I can’t manage that small craft? When 
boating with dad, I rowed often enough 
by myself, and dad said that I’m a jolly 
good hand at it, too.” 

“Oh, I know all that,” interrupted Lillie, 
anxiously, “but then you were not by 
yourself. Dad was with you, remember.” 

“Oh rot!” the boy cried unceremon- 
iously, “don’t talk rubbish, Lillie, but 
answer my question in plain English: 
‘Will you come or not?’” 

‘No, indeed, I won't,” she retorted, firmly, 
“nor is Rose,” grasping the younger girl’s 
hand, “If you are in for a ducking, go alone,” 
here she attempted to joke, but succeeded 
very badly. 

“Shut up!” Jack cried, losing his 
temper, “you are just a coward, Lillie 
Macpharlane ; but Rose is a little brick, 
and she shan’t suffer for your cowardice. 
Come along Rose.” 

It must be acknowledged that little 
Miss Trevlyn felt extremely proud of being 
called a ‘little brick’; she, moreover, 
considered Jack a perfect hero, and thought 
herself very lucky for being allowed to join 
him in his escapade. So she freed herself 
from Lillie’s grasp, and went and stood by 
the boy’s side. 

Lillie bit her lips and said “I hope you 
will tell mother before you go, or if you 
don’t, I certainly shall. .” she spoke, 
with what firmness she could summon, but 
Jack did not let her finish the sentence, 
and sneered rudely, “Oh, I see! You're a 
sneak in addition to your other brilliant 
qualities, aren’t you? Well, do as you 
please—J don’t care a straw. Shame on 

you Lillie!” 

And with these words he walked off, 
whistling as he went, and Rose following 
closely on his heels. Lillie was very pale. 
She loved her brother dearly, and hated to 

* quarrel with him. However, she felt the 
responsibility for Rose, heavily, and it 
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made her feel sick to think that the 
children might really venture on the sea 
by themselves. She watched their re- 
treating forms, as they were running 
towards their home. One hope remained: 
Mrs. Macpharlane might possibly be in 
the sitting-room, and inquire into the plan, 
and prevent its execution. If not—well 
then, Lillie must tell her mother, in spite 
of Jack’s scorn. You may perhaps think 
it extraordinary that Mrs. Macpharlane let 
the children go by themselves, to amuse 
themselves on the beach. But there is 
quite a simple explanation for that: First, 
Mrs. Macpharlane knew she could trust 
her daughter not to get into really serious 
scrapes, so, thinking that Rose would play 
quietly with her, she felt no anxiety on the 
score of the two girls. As for Jack—well, 
had there been a day on which he did not 
get into some mischief or other, it would 
have been a red letter day in the Mac- 
pharlane family, or they would have 
thought that Jack must be seriously ill. 
In consequence, his mother was so much 
used to her son’s mischief, that she never 
feared that it might have a bad end. 
On this eventful day, Mrs. Macpharlane 
was suffering from a headache, and chose 
to remain at home, never doubting but 
that the children would return for lunch 
quite safely. Soon after the trio had left 
her, Mrs. Macpharlane retired to her bed- 
room, to be quite undisturbed, for her 
headache was getting worse, and conse- 
quently she did not know that Jack and 
Rosé had come home, and were quietly 
taking the key which lay in the sitting- 
room. After a few moments the two 
young sinners were directing their footsteps 
towards the boat-shed, and when Lillie 
who was patiently waiting for their re- 
appearance, saw them again, they had pulled 
the colonel’s boat into the water, and were 
just leaving the shore, Jack bowing to her 
in mock salute, and Rose raising her little 
nose disdainfully in the air. The bitter 
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tears rose into Lillie’s eyes, and she sighed 
wearily. 

“TI simply must tell mother,” she told 
herself, “‘ whatever Jack may think of it. 
It is my plain duty.” So she stood up, 


and ran away directing but one glance 
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towards her brother and Rose, who seemed 
intent on enjoying their little trip. 


Jack 


At first all went well enough. 


rowed and Rose steered; the weather 


was bright and cool, Jack’s recent anger 
evaporated as quickly as it had come, and 


the cousins were talking and laughing 
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together, thinking that this was the loveliest 
day they had spent at Weihaiwei. Fora 
long time they advanced, the rippling waves 
carrying their frail craft 
almost without Jack’s help. The children 
sat lazily in the boat, dipping their hands 


and soft breeze 
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into the cool blue water, and drinking in 
the fresh The 


somehow’ 


sea-breeze. sun became 


first 


more ardent and Rose 
and then Jack, feeling drowsy, fell asleep. 
Suddenly a cold gust of wind roused them 
both. 


perceive the shore anywhere, 


They stared around, but could not 
The sun 
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had disappeared, grey clouds were chasing 
across the sky, a cold wind was blowing 
and the waves were dashing about wildly. 
Jack’s heart beat faster. He secretly 
reproved himself for having given way to 
fatigue, by calling himself ‘a fool’ and ‘an 
idiot’ accompanying these. words with 
several uncomplimentary adjectives. How- 
ever, the boy would not frighten Rose. So 
he merely exclaimed : 

“Oh, by Jingo! What a wind. We'll 
have to hurry home, Rose, for l’ll vow that 
a storm is coming on, and rapidly too.” 

Rose merely shivered but said nothing. 
She was frightened and cold but she would 
not tell her companion so. The children 
turned their boat, but they were not sure 
that the direction now followed was the 
right one. Jack’s secret fears were soon 
realised. A terrible thunderstorm arose, 
and the little boat was like a nutshell 
amidst the roaring waters. Jack worked 
hard, with tightened lips and an energetic 
will. But the gale was stronger than the 
boy, and the shore was still very distant. 
Poor Rose wailed softly, shivering with 
cold and fear, her big scared eyes fixed on 
Jack, who steadily avoided the girl’s gaze. 
Perhaps he realized the imminent danger 
of the situation, perhaps Lillie’s words: 
“Tf you are in for a ducking, go alone” 
rang unpleasantly in his ears. At any 
rate, he resolved to do his best to save his 
unwise little cousin’s life at any risk. The 
coast was still invisible, as dense fog hid 
everything from the eyes of the little 
Jack’s sharp eyes tried to 
pierce the obscuring veil of fog and detect 
some familiar rock or even the coast. 
But vain hope! By now poor Jack was so 
tired that he felt like abandoning all hope 
of being rescued, and give himself up to 
the roaring sea. But the thought of ‘his 
companion steeled him against this desire, 
for Jack was a true soldier’s son, and the 
words: “Honour” and “duty” meant to 
him more than anything else. The boy’s 


adventurers. 
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hands were blistered and he felt dreadful 
pains when he had to pull the oars through 
the resisting water, Rose was cowering 
miserably in her corner of the boat, crying 
and sobbing without restraint, and calling 
for her ‘mummie and daddy’ to come and 
save her. She alternately implored Jack 
to hold her hands because she was afraid 
of the dashing waves and the thunder, or 
she turned her face away from him, 
telling him that he was ‘a wicked, wicked 
boy.’ Jack endured all this with a remark- 
able meekness, which did not generally 
fall to his lot. No help came. The waves 
were rising, increasing in size and force 
with every fleeting minute, the wind howled 
drearily and in addition to all these woes, 
a heavy shower of rain drenched the 
shivering children’s clothes. The boat was 
filling with rain and sea-water now, and 
Jack told Rose to expel it with his straw- 
hat, which she tremblingly did; yet her 
efforts were not rewarded, for the rain and 
the waves kept on filling the boat anew. 
Suddenly Rose looked up. 

“Oh, Jack!” she cried, “I am positive | 
I heard somebody shout!” 

“Did you?” Jack replied eagerly, “let’s 
shout in return, Rose.” 

And the children shouted as loudly as 
they could—and then they heard a loud 
reassuring voice, which Jack at once 
recognised to be his father’s. 

“Steady on! We're here to fetch you 
home. Keep to the left, if you can.” 

And then a well-built -big boat heaved 
in sight, and the children saw two figures 
in it. 

“Quick dad!” Jack managed to shout. 
“T—I can’t—keep up—much longer.” 

And then the rescuers came, Colonel 
Macpharlane and the servant who had 
accompanied him, helped Rose and Jack 
into their boat. Then the frail boat 
belonging to the colonel was abandoned, 
and the two men rowed shorewards with 
might and main. Rose had quietly fainted, 
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and Jack sitting limply on his bench, looking 
very pale and confused, murmured; ‘ You 
here dad? I—I never knew you were 
here” then he too lost consciousness, 

Lillie, when we left her, was hurrying 
home to tell her mother of the escapade. 
On entering the sitting-room she found to 
her infinite joy and relief, her father there. 
He was a tall stalwart man, with a kind yet 
determined face, which was very much 
like Jack’s. The colonel sat talking to 
his wife, who still looked tired and pale. 
Lillie rushed up to them, crying: ‘Oh 
dad, I’m so glad you are here.” And 
she proceeded to tell the colonel about 
Jack and Rose’s disobedience, generously 
omitting Jack’s exceedingly rude remarks 
to her. The colonel frowned when his 
daughter had finished. He stroked her 
hair, and told her she was a ‘sensible little 
woman.’ Then he told her to order a boat 
immediately. When Lillie had left the 
room, the colonel begin striding across the 
room, in a threatening manner. Mrs. 
Macpharlane looked very perplexed, but 
tried to soothe her husband’s anger by 
saying some reconciliatory words, which 
produced upon the colonel the effect of a 
gentle breeze to a wood fire. 

“That young scamp is everlasting up to 
tricks, Good job the weather's fine enough. 
Still, I’m anxious about Rose ‘Trevlyn, 
because she is under our charge, and a 
little ducking would harm her more than 
that—that——” Colonel Macpharlane, 
evidently preferred to let the concluding 
word remain unspoken. Instead, he gave 
a few angry snorts, and left the apartment, 
calling out to his wife as he went : 

“Don’t worry, Victoria, dear. I'll bring 
those bold adventurers home safely. But 
’pon my word, Master Jack will get the 
worst thrashing he ever got. He shan’t 
forget it in a hurry.” 

One certainly might have felt somewhat 
uneasy on Jack’s score, for the colonel had 
a heavy hand and was gifted with very 


little compassion for his son, when this 
young gentleman involved himself in a 
serious scrape. The colcnel and_ his 
servant, James Richards, settled down in 
a boat, which had been procured, and 
started offon their expedition. The colonel 
armed with his field-glasses, tried to descry 
the children’s boat, but in vain, So the 
colonel rowed in all possible directions, 
without finding the boat he searched. 
For hours they searched, ihus Richards 
cheering up his master as best he could. 
Then the thunderstorm broke out, and 
the colonel almost gave up hope of ever 
finding Jack and Rose. ‘I'o the colonel’s 
wrath was now added a father’s anxiety, and 
he would not give up the search unless 
absolutely compelled to. Although the 
colonel was a capital rower and Richards a 
sturdy fellow, who knew how to manage a 
boat with dexterity, the two men found it a 
difficult task to proceed. Their boat 
moved slowly onwards, and the colonel’s 
face was moist with perspiration in spite of 
the cold wind. Mrs. Macpharlane and 
Lillie stood on the beach, watching the 
boat with field-glasses, their anxiety rapidly 
increasing. Mrs. Macpharlane was as 
white as death, and Lillie sobbed franti- 
cally, When the boat containing the 
colonel and Richards had disappeared 
from sight, Mrs. Macpharlane as well as 
Lillie remained on the shore, watching and 
waiting for the return of the boat, in spite 
of the rain and the thunderstorm. When 
the shower of rain surprised the colonel, 
he said desperately : 

“One more try, Richards, and no more. 
If we can’t find them within a hundred 
yards, we'll give it up.” They rowed on, 
the colonel quite throwing off his usual 
cool manner, and business-like tones. 
He grew excited and once or twice halloed, 
but received no reply. Suddenly Richards 
pricked up his ears. ; 

“T'll be blowed hif I don’t ’ear some 
body shoutin’, sir” he announced, “hover 
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there, hin the west, near that there rock. 
We'd better pull the boat so far, sir, I’ve 
got ha notion hit’s Miss Rose han’ Master 
Jack as be shoutin’ for ’elp.” The 
colonel did not reply, but with all his 
strength applied .himself to the task of 
rowing to the spot mentioned by Richards. 
As they neared, they could at last detect 
the boat and the outlines of the missing 
children. 

A crowd of excited spectators awaited 
them on the beach; helping hands dragged 
the boat on the shore, lifted the children 
from their seats and laid them on litters 
which were in readiness The colonel, 
as well as Richards, were both cheered 
enthusiastically, but whilst the servant, into 
whose hand the colonel slipped a ten-dollar 
note, after having heartily shaken hands 
with the brave Cockney, let himself be 
carried in triumph by his friends to be 
made much of, as the hero of the day, the 
colonel and his wife and daughter quietly 
withdrew from the scene, and retired to 
their own house. 

When Rose awoke from her swoon, she 
was thoroughly ill and had high fever. 
She was put to bed at once and the doctor 
summoned. Jack recovered very soon 
from /zs fainting fit. After having swal- 
lowed some brandy, he was well enough 
to creep about, with a pale and fallen 
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countenance. Mrs. Macpharlane was 
quite ready to forgive her erring child, but 
not so the colonel. 

“Go to bed immediately” he command- 
ed in a strange, husky voice, “we will 
meet again to-morrow, sir!” 

Let us omit what followed the next day ; 
may it be merely stated that Jack bore his 
no doubt very severe punishment bravely 
and unflinching, and that the colonel had 
no reason for being ashamed of his son’s 
behaviour. Jack was sent to a strict and 
not very exacting boarding school the 
following day, and there was at liberty to 
repent of his rash doings. Poor little 
Rose was very ill for some weeks. Her 
own mother could not nurse her, as 
Freddie needed her constantly, but her 
aunt nursed her through her wearisome 
illness as tenderly as her mother could 
have done. After three weeks a perfectly 
cured, though pale-faced and repentant 
little Rose was restored to her loving 
mamma's care. There is no need to say 
the little girl was generously forgiven by 
her parents. And the first thing Rose 
whispered to her mother, was: “I'll never, 
never go to any place without you, 
mummie dear. I want to stay with you 
always!” 

And I am quite sure she has kept her 
promise faithfully. 


“Le 


‘THE CRY OF THE CELT 
DURING A HOT DAY IN SHANGHAI 


As in a bell-glass of exhausted air, 
A mouse is driven to death, 

So, in this city, this close-built despair, 
We gasp and pant for breath. 


Oh, for the granite peaks, the empurpled seas, 
‘The Celts so wild and kind, 

Their heathery countries and furze-blossomed leas, 
‘The roar of their sea-wind ! 


So little satisfies the man who sings! 


His tragedy, at best, 


Is always longing for old, simple things, 
Streams, woodlands, love, or rest ! 


WE will send a free copy of “Social Shanghai” to any one who will send us any 
interesting photos with a condensed description attached, similar to the following 
examples :— 


The enclosed is a photograph of 
Judge Bourne and some friends which 
was taken for the Coronation Number 
on June the 22nd on the Consulate 
Lawn. Unfortunately it was inadver- 
tently overlooked. Of course you know 
that the first edition of the Coronation 
number ran out and a second one had 
to be printed. 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN ON CORONATION DAY ON 
THE BRITISH CONSULATE LAWN 


Dear AUNTIE, 


I am sending you a photograph of 
a wheel-barrow which belongs to the 
Aquarius Company, and which is loaded 
with bottles of aerated water. One day 
our pony carriage ran into one and upset 
it, and there was such a noise and fuss 
when the bottles broke that the pony 
bolted. 


Your affectionate niece, ONE OF MESSRS. CALDBECK, MAC 
WHEEL-BARROW COOLIES 


Nina. LOAD OF AERATED WATERS 


Dear UNCLE Jack, 

I went out yachting with 
Tony Canton in his father’s 
yacht one afternoon and took 
my camera. Herewith a 
snapshot I took of H.M.S. 
Nightingale which came up 
to Shanghai on the gth. I 
think I will send a copy to 
Commander Woodward. 


Your loving nephew, 


H.M.S. ‘‘ NIGHTINGALE” WILLIE. 
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Dear ALICK, 


We have some very smart 
Mounted Police in Shanghai. 
Iamsending you a photograph 
of one mounted on a China 
pony. The latter are such 
sturdy little chaps, and as 


hard as nails. 


Puke 


Drar Maimir, 


Knowing what a great interest you 
take in the welfare of the little bairns at 
the Baby Home, I herewith send you a 
photo of some of them. Don’t they 
look a happy little crowd? It is to be 
hoped they will all grow up to be useful 


men and women. 


Dorotny. 


Dear Tom, 

This is a motor-car 
built in Shanghai by 
the Horse Bazaar, and 
will, perhaps, give you 
some idea of how up- 
to-date and progressive 
Shanghai is, 

Your chum, 


Dick, 


SOME BABY HOME CHILDREN 
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A RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIAST WHO PREACHES IN 
FRONT OF THE PUBLIC GARDENS 


This is the only picture that was taken 
of the Run on the Chinese Banks which 
took place just after the rubber slump. 
Several policemen stood at the door of 
the bank and passed the crowd in, two 
atatime. I felt so sorry for them as 
they. all looked so respectable, and, oh! 
so anxious. I climbed on the top of a 
mountain of tea tins, in a tea hong on 
the opposite side of the street, to take 


this photo, 


FOUR HONOURS ABOVE THE 


SHANGHAI 


Dear ALICE, 


Herewith is a snapshot of a man who 
preaches to a great many people in the 
Gardens of an afternoon, Most of the 
Shanghai people resent having religion 
preached to them in such an unorthodox 
way, on the principle that there is a proper 
place for everything ; whilst others think he 


is quite at liberty to do as he likes. 


ANNA. 


A RUN ON A CHINESE BANK 


Dear ARCHIE, 


I will tell you what it is, my No, 4 
Eastman Kodak is turning up trumps. 
Herewith a snapshot of some Sikhs, 
which I took out at the Recreation 
Ground. Not bad for a first attempt. 
Is it? . 


Jack. 


SOCIAL 


SHANGHAI 


A PICNIC PARTY ATTENDED BY A CHINESE BAND 


Dear Dap, 

My camera is doing very well. You 
will, I hope, recognise all the cricketers in 
my picture which I took at the Recreation 
Club a while ago. I get A, S. Watson 
to develop and print my photos as it is 
too hot for a dark room at present. 

Your loving, 
Sip. 


= 
Dear AGNES, 

We had such fun with five little duck- 
lings that had been brought up by a hen 
in a town garden, where they had only a 
shallow pan of water to dabble in. When 
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Dear Carrig, 


I have been to quite 
a lot of picnics this 
summer. The photo 
on this postcard shows 
the guests at a most 
enjoyable one which 
took place at the Arsenal 
awhile ago. A juvenile 
Chinese band  dis- 
coursed popular airs 
during tiffin much to 
our amusement. ‘They 
had such grand foreign 
instruments, and ela- 
borate uniforms and 
were all too solemn and 
important for words. 


M.S. to 


THE OBSERVED OF ALL OBSERVERS 


they were put into a big 
pond in a country gar- 
den they did not seem 
to like it at all, and tried 
to come on shore ever 
so often, but we shoo’d 
them back to the water 
again. They all kept 
close together and seem- 
ed very scared, then one 
of them ventured to 
dive, and after that, 
didn’t they enjoy them- 
selves just, 
Yours, 


Fritz. 


Photo 


Dear MoruHer, 

Don’t you think this is a perfectly 
stunning picture? It is re-produced from 
a photograph taken about forty years ago, 
so they must have known a good deal 
about photography even then. 

Sissy. 


A CHINESE POLICEMAN 


THE FIRST BUNGALOW AT KULING E. L. Allen 
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Herewith photo of Kuling which will 
you. From such 
has 


no doubt interest 


small beginnings grown one of 
our biggest and most popular holiday 


resorts, 


WRINKLES 


Dear Cousin Tom, 


Here is a snapshot of a Chinese 
Policeman in his winter uniform of dark 
blue cloth. I daresay you would never 
have guessed he was a policeman if I had 
not told you, as he is not a bit like a 
foreign or Sikh policeman in appearance. 
This one I photographed whilst he was 
regulating the traffic at the corner oj 
Nanking and Kiangse Roads. Our Police 
Force forms a very important part of our 
community, and includes a large number 
of fine men from England, Scotland, and 
Treland. 


M. T. 
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Dear Epcar, | 
You know how difficult it is to get a 
photo of cricket, on account of having 
to keep at such a distance from the 


players. Herewith an exception. 


CRICKET ON THE RECREATION GROUND 


The Shanghai Yacht Club is going 
quite strong now, and helps to provide 
many pleasant hours for the members. 
Herewith one of the yachts, which will 
illustrate that Shanghai can keep its end 


up as far as yachting is concerned. 


jos 


Dear GEORGE, 


Most exciting was the tug-of-war at 


the Sports on Cororation Day. Before 


the winning team was declared victor- 
ious they had 
to haul all 
their — oppo- 
nents over the 
dividing line. 
The contest 
lasted fifteen 
minutes, as 
both sides 
were very 
strong and 
determined. 
The photo 
shows what a 
“fine set of 
men the vic- 
tors were. 


S. P. 


Phsto THE TEAM THAT WON THE TUG-OF-WAR ON CORONATION DAY — JMouye 
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Dear Dora, 

I am sending you a photo of a reception room in one of the numerous new big 
houses which have been built by Chinese merchants in Shanghai. No doubt you will 
be surprised at its European appearance. 

ESTHER. 


IRENE STREET, TSINGTAO 


. Spring is inside. 


The Influence of the Mind 


MinD influence is quaintly expressed 
in the practical axiom of the French- 
woman, “Believe that you are beautiful, 
and you will be beautiful.” One cannot 
with truth and sincerity say to the short 
and fat, “Believe that you are tall and 
slim, and you will be tall and slim ;” but 
there is no doubt that, except in sheer 
physical conformation, the mind can 
influence the body in a remarkable degree. 
A habit of cheerfulness will not cure a 
chilblain, but it will certainly assist 
digestion ; and the cult of the body must 
begin with the inside, and work to the 
exterior. It is well known that food eaten 
during mental agitation is so harmful that 
it will sometimes cause serious illness ; 
and to press food and drink upon people 
who are labouring under the stress of any 
emotion is the most foolish proceeding 
imaginable. ‘This fact, in itself, is suffi- 
cient proof of the influence of the mind 
upon the physical organs, and the thought 
takes us onward to a very important point 
in bodily culture ; that is, the knowledge of 
when and how to rest, and the establish- 
ment of sufficient self-control to enable 
us to put our wisdom into practical effect. 


> 
For Young Men 


Some young men idle away their lives, 
waiting for something to turn up, for 
somebody to boost them; while other 
boys with half their chance educate and 
lift themselves out of poverty. The veriest 
nonsense that ever entered a youth’s 
head is that the good chances are in the 
past, that somebody must help him or he 
can never start. The mainspring of your 
watch is not outside of your case. No 
power or influence outside of the watch 
can make it keep good time. Its main- 
The power which will 
carry you to your goal is not in somebody 
else, It is in yourself, or nowhere. 


For Parents 


Ir all parents could but realise that 
their boys are but miniature representative 
men, and that the world is waiting for 
their proper development and _ progress, 
what valued assets these boys would 
become! how parents would strive to 
attain the very best ideal manhood for 
their boys, and bring them to the highest 
standards! But, alas! the push of life 
outweighs duty and wipes out the memory 
of responsibility, and boys continue to 


grow into irresponsible, uncouth, and 
many of them into worthless men. 
Parents too often trust to outside in- 


fluences, and depend too much upon a 
misunderstood environment to bring out 
the fine instincts and best traits of their 
boys. In reality what a boy attains in life 
is due principally to home influence and 
example. Undoubtedly there are some 
few exceptions, but this is the rule. 


> 
For Bridge Players 


ON GENERAL PLAY 


Ir there be one general axiom more 
important in Bridge than another, it is 
this :—Keep the score yourself. Hundreds 
of people say: “It is too much trouble.” 
Entirely overlooking the fact that a 
constant reference to the score of both 
parties is an absolute necessity for proper 
play. Keep the scoring block, therefore, 
under your right hand, and consult it not 
only before declaring or leading, but also 
throughout the hand, and especially towards 
the end, when it becomes of vital im- 
portance in determining what chances you 
are justified in taking. 

When you take up your hand you should, 
before all else, see how your suits: are 
divided ; and when Dummy’s hand comes 
down, a like inspection thereof will give a 
fair idea of the general division. Thus, 
suppose you hold three cards in each of 
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three suits and four cards in the fourth 
suit—if, in fact your suits are evenly 
divided — you may take it as probable that 
affairs are much the same in the other 
hands. And if Dummy shows you an 
evenly divided hand also, this probability 
becomes an almost certainty. Keep this 
knowledge in the background of your mind, 
where it is ready for use, but not so 
prominent as to interfere with the other 
brain work. Should you find that one of 
the concealed hands has a suit of more 
than four, you will know for certain that 
the other concealed hand is short in this 
suit and holds another long suit, which 
you will find short in the hand of the 


former, If you think this out you will see 
it must be so. 
* 
For Golfers 
THE CLEEK. 


Tue golfer who handles the cleek with 
precision and effect inspires respect. He 
is not by any means a rarity. Probably in 
every club there are scores of members 
who may be regarded as good cleek 
players. They are formidable men to 
meet in a hole game, because a temporary 
spell of “‘offness” with their drivers does 
not dishearten them in the slightest. 
Indeed, some golfers can drive more 
consistently with the cleek than with the 
driver. Of course, to use the cleek from 
all tees is not recognised as the proper 
“playing of the game”—on some links 
this practice is prohibited except at the 
short holes—and it gives great offence to 
those nurtured in the older traditions 
of golf. Apart from this aspect of the 
question, the man who has perfect con- 
fidence in his cleek can undoubtedly return 
low scores. I am in a position to write 
authoritatively upon the good results which 
follow the systematic usage of the cleek 
from the tee and through the green. For 
one thing, the constant use of one club 
engenders great accuracy and confidence. 
As it is easier to play a full shot with an 
iron club than a half one, the cleek expert 
inevitably acquires great proficiency with 
this particular implement. He does not 
usually get away as long a ball from the 
tee as he would with a driver, but as a rule 
he keeps a better line, and consequently 
has more chance of a good lie. And he 
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stands to gain with his second stroke 
because he has to play a full, and 
necessarily an easier, one, while his 
opponent is left with some kind of half shot 
to reach the green. ‘Then at the longer 
holes, three full hits with a cleek can send 
a ball quite as far as the average man can 
with a drive, brassie, and half iron. The 
habitual cleek player does not content 
himself with one cleek; he usually carries 
a second one, which is used principally for 
approaching. With two cleeks, mid iron, 
mashie, and putter, he is well prepared 
for any course of average length, Useful 
club as the cleek is, I cannot advise young 
players to become its devotees. To give 
up the use of the wooden clubs is a 
confession of failure, and no self-respecting 
player should leave a stone unturned in 
the effort to acquire proficiency with the 
standard implements. 


= 


For Cricketers 

THINGS TO NOTE—THINGS TO AVOID 

How deep you must field in the slips 
depends to a great extent, on the pace 
of the bowler. The general rule is that 
the faster the bowling and the more fiery 
the wicket the deeper you must take your 
stand. You must adopt a stooping position, 
since, if you stand erect, you will find it 
difficult to get down to the ball which 
comes low and fast from the bat. It is 
easier to reach for the ball that travels 
high, and besides, you will get nine balls 
which are low down or breast high to one 
which comes at a height. Fielders in the 
slips have more opportunities of proving 
themselves good fielders by their manner 
of backing up than any other position in 
the field. It is for them to cover their 
wicket-keeper when the ball is thrown to 
him, and even a brief experience in 
cricket will convince you that it is the 
wicket-keeper who most frequently gets the 
throws-in both from the long-field and 
from such positions as mid-off and mid-on. 
The men in the slips have the most 
frequent opportunities of saving the 
custodian of the stumps unnecessary work 
and fatigue by going after the byes and 
leg-byes, which otherwise he would be 
called upon to field. Fielders in the slips, 
then must be quick-witted, sure-handed, 
and zealous to a fault. The lethargic 
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fielder is a detriment to his side, in any 
position, but in the slips laziness and 
inattention are criminal qualifications. 


= 
For the Housekeeper 


PULLED BREAD 

Cur the crusts from a new loaf, and tear 
the loaf into long thin pieces. Spread 
these in a large pan, one layer deep, and 
put them into a brisk oven. The bread 
will become crisp and brown in eight 
minutes. The rusks are delicious eaten 
with butter and cheese. 


= 
For Ladies 


A REFRESHING FACE WASH 

Proruse perspiration will often in the 
summer time produce black-heads. An 
excellent preventative is to have a bottle of 
cream of cucumber on the dressing table, 
and dab the face with the contents two or 
three times a day. The process will 
remove dirt from the surface of the skin, 
and will prove very refreshing. 
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For Swimmers 
DIVING FROM THE SURFACE 

WHEN saving life a knowledge of how 
best to get from the surface to the bottom 
of a bath, pond or river, is exceedingly 
useful, The average swimmer, when trying 
to descend, kicks and struggles about on 
the surface, and is only able to get below 
with difficulty. 

The best way to perform a neat surface 
dive is to swim a few yards on the breast, 
take a breath, then suddenly sink the head, 
look downwards, bring up the body at the 
hips, and at the same time make a strong 
stroke with the legs and an upward sweep 
of the hands. If these movements be 
made powerfully the swimmer will be 
quickly taken to the bottom. He has then 
to keep his head lowered and swim in 
circles by means of the breast stroke to 
find whatever object he may be in search. 
In order to come to the surface again he 
has only to throw back his head, look 
upwards, and either push off from the 
bottom or else make the ordinary breast 
movements. He will then rise quickly, 
and as soon as he is at the top should 
make an exchange of air in the lungs. 


MRS. H. HANBURY AND HER 


HORSE ‘*MARRON GLACE” 


Specially written for “Social Shanghai” 


Hydrangeas 


HESE well-known garden favourites 
have been particularly good this 
year and many a verandah and 

drawing-room during the past month owes 
its cheerfulness to the soft pink hue 
of. these lovely flowers. Perhaps a few 
cultural notes may not be out of place 
here ; as the native gardener, has a particular 
method of dealing with these plants by 
cutting them down to the ground every 
year, which means that he is simply 
cutting away the flowering wood. 

All the pruning needed by hydrangeas 
is to cut away any weak and exhausted or 
badly placed shoots in the spring before 
they start into growth, the principal points 
for the culture of these plants in pots, is 
a good and fairly rich, loamy soil, free 
drainage, firm potting, careful pruning, 
and free exposure to light and air. 

Propagation is effected by means of 
cuttings consisting of almost any pieces 
of the young, half-ripened wood, but 
nice, ‘‘stubby” side-shoots, or strong, well- 
matured tops are best. These may be 
inserted in sandy soil in the autumn or in 
the spring, taking care to protect them 
from strong sunshine and heavy rains. 

The question of producing — blue 
hydrangeas is more or less a puzzle for 
sometimes there is no difficulty in the 
matter, while at others the plants will 
not change colour, it is a decided help, 
however, if the plants are watered 
occasionally with a solution of sulphate 
of iron, about a teaspoonful to a gallon 


of water. Alum water is also highly 
recommended by some in order to turn 
the flowers blue. The alum should be 
given at a strength of an ounce to each 
gallon of water. The plants should be 
watered with this at intervals of ten days 
to a fortnight, but it must be discontinued 
when the flowers begin to open. If the 
roots are very dry, the plants must be at 
first watered with clean water, as the alum 
under those conditions, 


would, prove 


injurious. 


Photo 


D. Mattos 
THE LAKE IN THE WAYSIDE PARK 


Cacti, 


Cactus-plants do not seem to find much 
favour here owing, possibly, to the limited 
number which are imported or brought 
here from different parts of the world. 
A fair collection might be seen at the 
Public Gardens, and occasionally at the 
spring meeting of the Horticultural Exhi- 
bition one sees the handsome blooms of 
the phyllocactus or the pretty delicate 
pink flowers of the epiphyllum whose 
drooping habit makes a most useful plant 
for suspending from the roof of ‘the 
conservatory in baskets. 
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They possess many excellent qualities 
which fit them for a place in any 
collections where variety and ease of 
cultivation is a consideration. The plants 
may be dug up and sent long distances 
without suffering; cuttings of them root 
easily, and they are as manageable when 
raised from seeds as the best natured of 
garden favourites. Then they do not at 
once sicken if from any chance they are 
allowed to become dry, or if the 
temperature in the house where they are 
growing becomes unusually high; whilst 
in winter most of them are able to stand 
a low temperature so long as they are not 
actually frozen. 

Seeds may be sown at any time in light, 
sandy soil in pots, covering each with a 
pane of glass, and their germination may 
be watched with considerable interest, as 
instead of the usual round stem with 
cotyledons, there bursts from each seed a 
little round green ball no larger than a 
pins head, and in most of the species this 
is covered with tiny spines, even in those 
which, when mature are spineless. With 
a sunny greenhouse or frame, sandy soil, 
and small attention, anyone may readily 
work up a good collection of these 
curiosities in a few years. 


Hollyhocks 


Owing to the dull sunless weather and 
the incessant rains hollyhocks have not 
been good at all this year and considering 
that this is one of our conspicious border 
flowers and should have been in full glory 
during June and July it is somewhat 
disappointing to say the least, and one 
feels inclined to blame the weather, in 
fact, the heavy rains have a good deal to 
answer for by the way they have treated 
many of our garden favourites, not the 
least among them being (sweet peas) 
which were practically a failure, the flowers 
being very poor and scarce, and seed much 
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more so that it behoves one to be prepared 
for the autumn by procuring new seed. 
This brings us back to the heading, namely, 
hollyhocks. Being a native of China it 
seems to accommodate itself anywhere in 
this country and it may be seen growing in 
all sorts of add corners. True, its flowering 
season is all too short, but then, given 
good weather, it simply excels itself in all 
its glory, and is eagerly sought after by 
the native flower-vendor, who, not being 
content by keeping the flowers on the 
stem which nature has provided it with, 
simply pluck the flowers and place them on 
small bamboo sticks bunching them to- 
gether and generally using for foliage the 
much discussed privet. Considering the 
lovely bunch of flowers they really make, 
perhaps even the native may be forgiven 
for practising such a deception. 

As stated above the cultivation of these 
plants is very simple here, whereas in the 
homeland a great deal of care is necessary. 
Here, one leaves them in the border simply 
cutting them down when the flower stalks 
get unsightly, when they will spring up year 
after year, or one gathers the seed taking 
care that it is properly ripe, which after all 
is not of very great importance as the strong 
sunshine ripens the seed to perfection. 
The seed should be sown on a nicely 
prepared bed any time during August, and 
the young seedlings properly attended to 
by thinning, watering, etc., when the young 
plants will be ready to plant in their 
flowering quarters either in the late autumn 
or early spring. 

To secure Lettuce for the hot weather, 
frequent sowings should be made mostly 
of the cabbage varieties as these do not so 
quickly run to seed. Prepare the beds 
by giving them a good deep digging with 
plenty of manure, the idea being to make 
the surface of the bed as light as possible 
so that the tender roots of the lettuce 
can easily penetrate, 


Chap. VI.—THE POLICE FORCE 


F the settlement seems for the first 
ten years to have been cared for 
by Consular constables and native 

watchmen. The influx of Chinese, many 
of them vagabonds, in 1853, led to a 
proposal to raise a force of thirty foreign 
constables, with a chief and assistant 
superintendent. But it was found difficult 
to raise the funds: only eight constables 
were employed, and a part of the building 
erected with a view to the larger number 
(the nucleus of the present Central 
Station) was lent to the Tibrary Com- 
mittee, the rent helping to pay the eight 
constables and their superintendent. This 
latter office was filled by Mr. S. Clifton, 
who after eight years service was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Ramsbottom ; and when, 
towards the end of 1863, he resigned in 
consequence of failing health, professional 
men were engaged in London, and in 
April 1864, Mr. Penfold entered on the 
duties which, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Stripling and Fowler, he still performs to 
the satisfaction and advantage of every 
one. About 1855 the force was increased 
to thirty: and when in 1862, the presence 
of the rebels and the consequent crowds 
of refugees increased, the need of a larger 
force and the regiments leaving China 
after the Peiho expedition, furnished an 


opportunity of getting suitable men. 
The Council had then a force 
of 164 men. But financial reform 
quickly reduced this number; and 


about the beginning of 1865, the expense 
was still further lessened by drafting into 
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the force native constables, who under 
able management have proved both 
economical and efficient. The police 
force now stands at 112 effective men. 


THE FIRST CEMETERY COMPANY 


was associated in 1844, and by the issue 
of shares raised $500. With this they 
bought a plot of ground to the rear of 
that Chinese structure on the Bund which 
has now become our Custom House. But 
before it could be laid out as a cemetery, 
Messrs. Lindsay & Co. bought the plot 
which has been known as the Quanghong 
compound, giving the cemetery in ex- 
change a plot considerably larger, with a 
wall, gateway and mortuary chapel, the 
whole forming what we now know as the 
old cemetery in Shantung Road. It isa 
pleasing fact that from 1847 to 1851 the 
ayerage annual revenue was only $go. 
From 1844 to 1851, 16,680 seamen visited 
this port, of whom 54 died here. ‘These 
were buried in the same cemetery as the 
residents. But the rapid increase of the 
shipping rendered necessary the opening 
of Pootung cemetery for the special use of 
sailors. The new cemetery of Shanghai 
opened two years ago has been arranged 
on the approved extra-mural principle, and 
promises to become a very tasteful place of 
rest. All the cemeteries of the settlement 
are now transferred to the care of the 
Municipal Council. A suggestion made 
in 1852 that our cemeteries should be 
made arboreta, in which all suitable plants 
of other countries might be introduced 
to China, is, I submit, worthy of 
attention. 
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Ti N a place like Shanghai where the cost 
il of keeping a pony is moderately 

reasonable and where there are so 
many good sports, a Corps such as the 
Mounted Rifles ought to meet with the 
greatest success, yet such has not proved 
the case in the past, as several previous 
attempts to run a company of mounted 
infantry have failed. However, Lieut. 
Fearon and Captain Pilcher who are 
mainly responsible for the formation of the 
Mounted Rifles, saw an opening for a 
mounted company in connection with “A” 
Co., hence the existence of the Mounted 
Rifles, which although limited in numbers 
at present, bids fair to become a very useful 
and popular unit of the S.V.C., and be a 
great credit to “A” Co, Here it may be 
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said in passing that every new member has 
to be elected by the Balloting Committee of 
“A” Co. The present officers are Lieut. 
Fearon in command, 2nd Lieut. Neill, 
Colour-Sergt Payne, Sergts. Bignell and 
Blix, |.ance-Corpls. Lightbody and Bennett. 

All the above are excellent horsemen, 
and have the interest of the Company at 
heart, and as the remainder of the mem- 
bers are all equally enthusiastic, the success 
of the Mounted Rifles at last seems to be 
assured and we may expect the present 
strength of the Company (32) to be 
considerably augmented when the riding 
season commences. 

The photograph of the Company was 
taken during the last Easter Camp, in which 
the Mounted Rifles took an active part. 
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Reading from left to right— 
Back Row.—PTE, COVIL, PTE. JOHNS 


MOUNTED RIFLES S.V.C. 


D. Salew 


E-CORPL. BENNETT, PTE. FLEMING, 


PTE. BROOK, AND PTE. KING 


PTE. SOR 
BURTENSHAW, PTE. 
BUGLER PATTE! 


Mid. Row.—PTE. 


NUGENT, SERGT. BLIX, LANCE-CORPL. 


LIGHTBODY, 
'T, BIGNELI. 


Front Row.—PTE. BALEAN, PTE. BURROWS, PTE. CULPIN, COL,-SERGT. PAYNE, PTE. BROWN, 
PTE. KREIKE, AND PTE, REYNVAAN 
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He Grew Rich Fast 


“As a broker was folding some bank 
bills, a wag observed: ‘You must grow 
rich fast. 1 perceive you readily double 
your money.’” 


= 
The Same Reason 


“A country Squire asked a Merry 
Andrew why he was playing the fool. 
‘For the same reason you do,’ said he, 
‘out of want. You do it for want of wit, I 
for want of money.’” 


od 
A Near Case 


“A poor country hawker, being detected 
in the act of shooting a butcher bird, was 
taken before a Justice. ‘So, fellow,’ cried 
the Justice, ‘you see fit to shoot without 
a license, do you?’ ‘Oh, no, your 
Honour,’ said the offender, ‘I have a 
license for hawking.’ So saying, he handed 
his peddler’s license, and the bird shot 
being a hawk, he was discharged. 

= 


An Old Chestnut 


“In a newly raised corps, a soldier 
lately observed to his comrade, who was 
an Irishman, that a corporal was to be 
dismissed from his regiment. ‘Faith and 
indeed,’ said the Irishman, ‘I hope it is 
the corporal who is so troublesome in our 
company.’ ‘What is his name?’ replied 
the other. ‘Why, corporal punishment, to 
be sure,’ replied Pat.” 


= 
A Terrible Calamity 


An Englishman, who was touring the 
Highlands recently, lost his way. Coming 
to a small house, he knocked at the door, 
and said to the old woman who opened 
it—“Would you please direct me, as I 
have lost my bearings?” Judge of his 
astonishment when the old dame throwing 
up her hands, exclaimed, “Oh, puir 
things! Is their mother wi’ them ?” 
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Upset 

“A PERSON who could not read a 
syllable took up a newspaper in a New 
York coffee house, and, holding it upside 
down, pretended to peruse the ship 
advertisements on the first page with great 
attention. ‘What news?’ inquired a 
bystander. ‘There has been a great storm 
in the West Indies,’ replied the reader, 
‘the vessels are all upset.” 


= 
Unnecessary Sympathy 


Tue vicar of a large country town visited 
a parishioner, a widow, seventy-five years 
old, who had had ten children, all of 
whom, except one daughter, had married 
and left her. Now this daughter also was 
about to be married. ‘The old lady would 
then be left quite alone, and the clergyman 
endeavoured to sympathise with her. 
“Well, Mrs. Higgins,” he said, “you must 
feel lonely now, after having had so large 
a family.” “Yes, sir,” she said, ‘1 do feel 
it lonesome. I’ve brought up.a large 
family, and here I am living alone. Aw’ I 
misses ’em an’ I wants ‘em; but I misses 
‘em more than I wants ’em.” 


= 
A Golf Story 


“NorHING is more vexatious,” he said, 
“than to follow a dawdler over a course, 
They should all be served as a bow-legged 
chap was the other day. His play was as 
slow as it was poor. Setting his warped 
legs wide apart, he would miss the easiest 
ball three or four times running. He was 
retarding half-a-dozen good, brisk players, 
but this he didn’t seem to mind at all. 

“Finally one man, having drawn very 
near, lost patience, and with a neat shot 
sent his ball flying directly between the 
slow player’s bow legs. The slow player 
jumped back in a great fright. Then he 
yelled, angrily : 

“*Say, do you call that golf?’ 

“*No,’ said the other, ‘but I call it 
pretty good croquet !’” 
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A Bismarck Story 


Durinc the siege of Paris Bismarck was 
a good deal irritated by some ¢ the 
‘statements and comments which appeared 
from day to day in several of the leading 
London newspapers. At that time Dr. W. 
H. Russell was acting as war correspondent 
for the London “Times,” and in that 
capacity and through official influence was 
much in Bismarck’s society. One evening, 
when Bismarck had been denouncing the 
other English papers with his usual violence 
and pungency of phrase, Dr. Russell took 
occasion to observe, in a self-complacent 
way, “Well, you must admit, Count 
Bismarck, that I, at least, have been 
entirely discreet in everything that I have 
written to the “Times.” You have always 
conversed before me with the utmost 
frankness on all sorts of subjects, and I 
have been most careful never to repeat a 
word of anything that you have said.” 
Bismarck turned upon him with a look of 
mingled anger and contempt “he more 
fool you!” he roared. ‘Do you suppose 
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that I ever said a word before you that I 
didn’t want to have you print?” 


= 


Obviously 


A MISERLY landlord was going round 
collecting his rents. At one house he was 
greatly interested in a little girl, who 
watched, open-mouthed and open-eyed, 
the business of paying over the money 
and accepting the receipt. 

He patted her on the head, and started 
to search his pockets, saying, “I must 
see if I have not got something for you.” 

Coat and vest pockets he searched, and 
at last brought from a remote corner of 
one of the latter, nicely embellished with 
the fluffy accumulation of months, a pep- 
permint. 

As he handed it to the little girl, he 
said, “And now, my dear, what will you 
do with that?” 

‘The little girl looked at him, and 
solemnly replied, ‘‘ Wash it.” 


WE 


Mr. O_preavu (about to go to England. 


worry while I am away.” 


“Now, darling, I want you to try not to 
> S> y y 


His Young Wife (thoughtlessly) ; ‘I'll try my very best not to, dear, but you know 


how foolish we women sometimes are.” 
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Then and Now 

On Coronation Day whilst looking at 
the various flags flying over the buildings 
on the Bund, I was struck by the 
cosmopolitan aspect they displayed, and I 
was also reminded of a photograph of the 
Bund in 1868 which was published in a 
recent number of “Social Shanghai” where 
nearly all the river front from the Garden 
Bridge to the Yangkingpang Creek, was 
occupied by firms who flew the British 
flag. It seems rather sad to think that so 
many of the most pretentious buildings at 
the present time, are flying flags other 
than British, but so it is. ‘The changes 
which have been effected on the French 
Bund are much less noticeable. ‘The new 
Semaphore makes a picturesque addition, 
whilst Messrs, Butterfield & Swire’s new 
premises form another distinctive altera- 
tion. The Chinese Bund, which is a 
continuance of the French Bund, and lines 
the banks of the river for a distance 
of three miles or so, has also seen several 
alterations, as it has many important 
industries and institutions located on it, 
including the Chinese Waterworks. 


= 
Let's Pretend 


I REALLY believe that half the discomfort 
caused by the summer temperature dwells 
in the imagination and is carefully kept at 
the top notch by suggestion. ‘The other 
day I was feeling slightly warm but not by 
any means uncomfortably so, when I met 
a friend, who has rather more avoirdupois 
than he has any real use for, who im- 


mediately said, “Isn’t the heat just awful, 
I think this is one of the worst days I ever 
experienced during the thirty years I have 
lived in Shanghai.” I am certain his remark 
succeeded in making the temperature 
appear to jump up several degrees, and for 
the rest of the day I felt uncomfortably 
warm. 

Now, if people would keep their dis- 
agreeable opinions on the weather to 
themselves or pretend that it was cool 
when it was hot, I am sure it would make 
the summer weather much less hard to 
bear than it usual is. 


* 


Summer Association 

Ir there is any one with a little spare 
time which they do not know what to do 
with, they might spend it profitably in 
organising two much needed summer 
associations. One might be called “The 
Bluffers Club,” and the other the “Sensible 
Club.” ‘The rules of the latter would 
merely bar the members from doing silly, 
uncomfortable, or unhealthy things, such as 
playing tennis till one hasn’t a leg to stand 
on, shaking hands with perspiring people, 
drinking cold drinks when one is at fever 
heat, or playing cricket when the sun is at 
its height. “The Bluffers” would simply 
pretend that they could do all these things 
with impunity, and bring enough mental 
science into the performance to enable 
them to surmount the usual effects of 
doing silly things. They would ignore the 
discomfort caused by sticky hands, whilst 
the heat and sunshine would not appear 
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to be anything above the average 
and, therefore, not worthy of notice. 
It sounds all right in theory, but I 
do not think I, for one, could overlook 
the sticky hands. However, one might 
easily have a try at the other part 
and refrain from calling attention to 
the temperature however hot or damp 
it might be, or however hard up one 
might be for a topic of conversation, 
only it would be a little difficult to 
turn a deaf ear to every one who 
mentions the subject of temperature, 
more especially in the trams, where 
it is an immensely popular subject. 
One could not very well impress one’s 
views on strangers, without running a 
risk of being landed in the mental 
ward of the hospital. 
= o 
Popular Topics 

In the Home papers discussions on 
every-day, commonplace topics appear 
to grow more and more popular as 
time goes on, though one would think 
that familiarity would breed contempt 
or aversion rather than an increase 
of interest? And yet it is easy to 
understand the why and the wherefore 
of such popularity. 

Many people like to air their own 
views on subjects that make a more 
or less strong appeal to them, and 
many people like to read the opinions 
of others, either to approve of them 
if they are orthodox—#.e., coincident 
with their own—or to combat or 
condemn them if they happen to show 
the least divergence. Subjects that 
are by way of being in any degree 
abstruse, however, are rarely popular, 
and the same may be said of questions 
that have an ethical tendency. But 
such queries as “Who is going to 
support our boys?” ‘Who will marry 
our girls?” ‘Does a man prefer his 
wife to be a social butterfly or a 
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household drudge?” are interrogations that 
seem to make almost everybody long to 
tush into the fray. In Shanghai the 
subjects chosen are usually more solid. 
od 
Wanted A Nurses’ Home 

Muc# correspondence has appeared in 
our local Press concerning a suitable 
memorial to Edward, the late King of 
England. Only two proposals have thus 
far been made, namely, a National School 
and a Botanical Garden. I beg to propose 
a third, which, in my opinion, is far and 
away better than any of the others, as it 
will supply a crying want, and will be of 
lasting and practical benefit if it be properly 
organised. My proposal is a Nurses’ Home. 
At present every one knows there is a 
great want for some such institution, as it is 
a well-known fact that the present excellent 
hospital accommodation is sometimes in- 
adequate and that lives have been lost in 
consequence, besides many sick people, if 
given the option of being nursed at home 
by an experienced hospital nurse, would 
much prefer it to being nursed in the 
hospital, more especially the feminine part 
of our community. At present very few 
people are given the option as they are 
simply carted off to the hospital or 
nursing home, without much consultation 
on the subject. Only the other day 
I heard of a lady who absoiutely refused to 
call in her own retained doctor, but sent 
for another one on the plea “that her 
medical adviser would immediately order 
her off to the hospital or the Nursing 
Home, to both of which she, like many 
other women in Shanghai, had an intense 
dislike,” so she called in another doctor 
and a nursing amah. A good Nurses’ 
Home, including district nurses and worked 
under a competent ladies’ committee, could 
be made to asuage much suffering, not 
to mention the inconvenience that would 
be saved, whilst there is no reason why it 
should not also be a saving in expense. I 
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happen to know how much practical good 
can be done by means of a Nurses’ Home 
as I served on the Committee for many 
years of one in England which began with 
one nurse, and is now a very important 
institution, which owns quite a big building, 
is the home of many nurses, has a 
useful convalescent fund, and effects an 
infinite amount of good. After all health 
is the first consideration and ought to be 
attended to before anything else, and from 
what I can gather, ifa King Edward Nurses’ 
Home Fund were started it would get the 
support of a great many people, as it affects 
every one personally, whereas a Botanical 
Garden or even a National School only 
interests certain sections of the community. 
* 

‘THE proposal is not by any means an 
original one, as 1 have been asked many 
times during the last year to write on the 
subject, in order to try and interest the 
general public in the matter. It seems to 
me that Shanghai is quite big enough to 
support some district nurses nowadays 
besides the regular staff of nurses who do 
so much excellent work now in connection 
with the Victoria Nursing Home. Of 
course, the movement would require the 
support of the local medical men as other- 
wise it would be of little use, but past 
experience has demonstrated how much 
practical assistance a Nurses’ Home can 
lend to the medical profession and humanity 
generally when the two professions work 
hand in hand. 

be od 
The Drift Policy 

It may be argued that those excellent 
establishments, the Victoria Nursing Home 
and the General Hospital, supply all the 
present sick wants of the Shanghai public, 
but that is not so, as anyone would find 
out if they took the trouble to inquire. 
The whole trouble lies in the fact that so 
few people take that trouble, and so 
matters are allowed to drift. 
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China's Future 

In many ways, no doubt, China at 
present is tending to relapse into the same 
kind of fool’s paradise as that from which 
she was so rudely awakened by the Chino- 
Japanese war. Because she has made an 
admittedly brilliant fight against opium, 
and because the counsels of Peking have 
given evidence lately, 
directions, of a sterner a more 
determined purpose, than has been visible 
hitherto during the present reign, it is easy 
to jump from one extreme to the other, 
from despair to optimism. But while we 
must take the bad with the good, it may 
yet be asked whether sweeping diatribes 
upon the whole modern system, or lack 
of system, of things Chinese have any 


in one or two 
will, 


permanently useful purpose to 
To look at the matter from the most 
commonsense standpoint, if the Chinese 
consider themselves superior to all other 
nations, a mental attitude by no means 
unique, they are probably as little likely to 
be moved to any practical good by praise 
as by blame. But the latter commodity, 
expended too liberally on their behalf, has 
this certain danger, that it will evoke mere 
obstinacy where different methods might 
have produced a disposition to listen. 
It is the old fable of the sun and the 

wind.—Worth-China Datly News. 

Bod 

Non-combatant China 
Nosopy, so far, has thought it good 
business to start the manufacture of wings 


serve. 


for cherubs, or crowns and harps of gold 
for the more staid amongst the saved. 
‘The time has not arrived. A visit to the 


Patent Museum in London will show 
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= 


endless examples of clever inventions, now 
in use, which brought nothing to their 
inventors for the simple reason that they 
So it is 
with “peace at any price” teaching. The 
world is not ripe for it, and the mother and 
father who object to their boy’s battling for 
what he thinks right are, as things stand, 


were “born out of due time.” 


PRINCE CHING 
Father of the present Emperor 


doing him vastly more harm than good. 
Fighting is considered honourable, and re- 
ferred to as such in many a Biblical passage. 
China has fallen to her present low estate 
because she has carried the non-combatant 
precept into practice, and in losing her 
manliness has lost many other things that 
men hold precious. All that needs assur- 
ance is that the quarrel be just. Then let 
the foe beware.—Shanghat Mercury. 
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A Mare’s Nest 


One of our weekly contemporaries, the 
“National Review,” a paper which is chiefly 
owned, if common report is to be credited, 
by certain Chinese officials in Shanghai, 
has discovered a remarkable mare’s nest. 
Its origin is ascribed to Japan and the 
shape which it takes is that of an alleged 
organised association, national in character 
—inasmuch as it purports to be under the 
direct control of the Japanese Ministry of 
War—for the espial by Japanese agents of 
secrets of a military nature in China. The 
existence of this wonderful Association is 
revealed by a long document somewhat in 
the form of a prospectus of the Association 
—the full title of which is stated to be the 
Eastern-Asia Co-operative Association— 
and a memorandum of the duties of the 
members of that visionary body. 

Cleverly as it is written, the entire do- 
cument now under discussion is so palpably 
a grotesque fabrication that under ordinary 
circumstances no sensible man would have 
taken any notice of it, but just at present 
when such earnest and well-directed efforts 
are being put forth by the Japanese and 
Chinese Governments to improve Sino- 
Japanese relations, a story like that relating 
to the existence and aims of this alleged 
Association might well be productive of 
serious mischief, and for this reason we 
should not be surprised if our contemporary 
heard more of the matter in-a way not 
altogether pleasant.— Zhe Shanghai Times. 


= 
The Future of China 


Ir may be true that, judged from the 
point of view of the golden image which 
Nebuchadnezzar the King hath set up, the 
state of China as a political entity is parlous 
in the extreme ; that her national organiza- 
tion stands in utter need of an overhaul, 
and that her international relations are in 
a very poor way; but, after all said and 
done, has this exerted or does it exert any 
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very great or even any appreciably deleter- 
ious effect upon the welfare of the vast’ 
bulk of her population in the exercise of 
their normal rights as human beings? Are 
the people of China so much worse off 
than others, or so much less happy, on 


this account ?— Zhe National Re 


About the seventies 


PEKING 


The Young Emperor 


It has been proposed that the young 


Emperor of China, who is about to 
commence his education, should be taught 
English, Where does the ‘‘ Most Favoured 
Nation Clause” in the Treaties come in? 
It would not be surprising if those Powers 
whose object is to secure a share in any 
loaves and fishes that may be distributing, 
were to send out some _hoary-headed 
be-spectacled professors to assist in making 
a polyglot of the young monarch. 

The Empress-Dowager quite approves 
the idea of having the Emperor taught 
English; but His 
should make some progress in his Chinese 


studies first.— The China Weekly 


she thinks 


Majesty 
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China’s Currency 

THE support of those who make profit 
out of large transactions in the fluctuating 
medium of exchange has been promised. 
Obstruction in this quarter, once dreaded, 
is now apparently no longer to be feared. 
But the mental attitude of the people at 
large has to be attuned to the new idea of 
money as one and the same throughout 
This is a more difficult, but, 
we trust, not an impossible task.—North- 
China Daily News. 
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The Model Settlement 


Many people know that Shanghai has 
long borne the honourable title of the 
“Model Settlement,” but if they were 


the country. 


cross-examined as to the why and the 
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wherefore of it, they might find themselves 
at a loss. It is true that our Municipal 
work has gone steadily on for some 


threescore years without a whisper—a 
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serious whisper—of corruption of any sort. 
That is something. It is true that there 
has been continuous growth notwithstand- 
ing ups and downs. 
points. 


But these are general 
The Bund is one in particular, 
and when we say that the promenaders 
who now evening after evening enjoy 
themselves there do so only because of the 
public spirit of our early Councils, and the 
sturdy upholding of what they did by other 
Councils who have followed them, then 
we begin to see at least one point where 
our Municipal management may well be 
called “Model.” Few people in the 
settlement now know anything of the 
strenuous battles of early days to preserve 
the Bund to the public. I.and hungry lot 
holders wanted it. Still more hungry 
native officials wanted it. And all these 
at one time or another have done their 
best—or worst—to defeat the Councils 
who would not be defeated. And so the 
Bund belongs to the public still, and is 
a greater boon than ever.—Zhe Shanghai 
Mercury. 
> 
A Complaint 


ComPLaints are also made of noisy 
children in the Gardens while the Band is 
playing. This shows a lack of control 
over them by their parents. Of course, 
we cannot expect children to sit still like 
grown-ups, but when they play ‘“tiggy- 
tiggy, touchwood” or similar children’s 
games, they very much annoy people who 
want to listen to the music. Parents can 
stop all this if they are not so selfish as 
to disregard the comfort of others.— Ze 
Union, 
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The Effeminating Queue 


Tue experiences of Prince Tsai Chén 
whilst abroad are calculated to accelerate 
the discarding of the queue among the 
people of this Empire and to give greater 
impulse to a movement which must, in 
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time, revolutionize their habits in matters 
pertaining to physique and deportment 
besides exerting a varying effect in several 
other connections. At this stage of the 
movement, when a large number of people 
have already removed this badge of racial 
and other distinction, when the principles 
involved have obtained general acceptance 
and only the forces of tradition and tem- 
perament preclude their comprehensive 
adaptation, it would be superfluous on our 
part to animadvert further against the 
queue as an appendage and a symbol. 
Its greatest partisan could not characterize 
it otherwise than an unmitigated nuisance 
and menace to comfort, health and safety, 
whilst as a symbol it is essentially 
effeminate and derogatory to every 
sentiment of manhood.—Zke National 
Review. 
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The charge for announcements of Births and 
Marriages is $1 payable in advance. 


Births 
ROCHE.—On August 12, 1911,.at 110 
Woosung Road Extension, the wife 
of J. P. Roche, of a son. 


MARSHALL.-~ On August 15,  rgrt, 
at Shanghai, the wife of Maurice 
Marshall, of a son. 


MacDONALD.—On August 1, 1911, at 
Shanghai, the wife of Wm. MacDonald, 
of a son. 


HAMMINK.—On August. 3, rorr, at 
Shanghai, the wife of J. Hammink, 
of a son. 
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Deaths 


KRELL.—On August 3, rorr, at Shang- 
hai, Clara, second daughter of Esther 
and Nathen Krell, in her 18th year. 


TAM.—On August 4, 1911, at Shanghai, 
Mrs. C. Y. ‘Tam, aged 67 years. 
HERPE.—On August 5, 1911, at Shang- 
hai, Antoinette van Herpe, aged 4 

months. 
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A GOOD SPECIMEN OF CHINESE FRETWORK 


IN SHANGHAT 


of 


GERSCHENZON.-—On August 7, 1911, 
at Shanghai, Sophie Gerschenzon, 
aged 25 years. 

FERRIS.—On August 7, 1911, at Shang- 
hai, Minnie Maud, the dearly beloved 
second daughter of F. F. Ferris, aged 
23 years, 

McADAM.—On August 7, 1911, at 
Shanghai, William Holland McAdam, 
aged 29 years. 

SPEDDING.—On August 9, 1911, at 
Shanghai, Thomas Spedding, late Capt. 
in the China Merchants’ S. N, Co., 
aged 56 years 


JORGE.—On August 10, 1911, at Shang- 
hai, infant daughter (Phyllis Holliday) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jorge, aged 
11 months, 

NETHERCOTT.—On Sunday, August 
29, 1911, at Shanghai, Hugh Nether- 
cott, of the Kiangsu Chemical Works. 

LAER.—On August 19, 1911, at Mokan- 
shan, Hans, the beloved son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. van Laer, of Shanghai. 

NEWELL,.—On July 26, 1911, at Ootaca- 
mund, India, Captain William Newell, 
late of the P. & O. S. N. Company. 
Father of Mrs. H. C. Marshall. 


Twixt Cup and Lip 


I By W. W. 


ei AM going to marry,” said Kate. 
AX “Indeed?” I enquired politely, 

"settling back into my favourite 
chair. 


“You don’t seem glad,” Kate exclaimed. 
“T’m not,” I answered honestly. 


” she went on. 


“Or sorry, 

“Not really, I suppose. 
with only two thousand dollars a year in a 
Shanghai Hong has some things settled for 
him by the fates.” 

A mocking little smile played about 
Kate’s eyes and hesitated a moment on her 
Sometimes I think Kate does not 


A tenth cousin 


lips. 
appreciate me, and now and then I fear 
that possibly she does. 

“T like to tell you things,” my companion 
at length said, ‘“‘you understand so 
perfectly.” 

I nodded gravely. 
taught me that in Kate’s vocabulary com- 
prehension is absence of contradiction. 

“You see I am getting old.” 

This time I risked my reputation by a 
show of mild surprise. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I am. 
man isn’t worth looking at after thirty,’ you 
remember.” 

“Or talking to before,’” I finished. 

“Unfortunately, in these things, men’s 
eyes decide.” 

“ Even so, it is a tribunal you can hilar- 


Experience has 


‘A wo- 


iously face,” I said with conviction. 
“Perhaps so, now, but for how long?” 
she answered. “According to our amiable 
quoted friend, I ceased to be three days 
ago. Add to that the possession of a 
sister with some claims to prettiness on 


her own account, a sister whom everyone 


provokingly remembers is 
younger than one’s self.” 

“But surely you are not afraid of Little 
Winifred ?” I broke in. 

““My, no, not of her—yet. 
day after to-morrow.” 

“And so—?” I enquired. 

** And so,” she replied, with a hardness 
which made me for the moment not so 
much regret that the fates had settled some 
things. I have decided to marry. 

“Of course he is rich ?” I hazarded. 

“Yes, ever so rich; though I think it 
just the least bit rude of you to ask.” 

“Cousinly  solicitude,” I explained. 
“How rich?” 

“You assume, apparently, that I have 
looked it up.” She glanced quizzically at 
me. ‘Oddly enough, you are right. Five 
millions.” 

I gasped as became a man on two 
thousand dollars a year. 

“That is, Freddy will be worth that,” 
Kate qualified. 

“There is, then, an obstacle ?” 

“Mr. Schultzman.” 


“Mr. Schultzman ?” 
“ 


eight years 


But of the 


I groped. 
¢dolph Schultzman, Freddy’s father,” 
she elucidated. “Company promoting 
strengthened his fortunes but weakened 
his heart, and they say, oh, they predict 
the awfullest things if he excites himself 
too much.” 

“ And in the event—” I hesitated. 

“ Freddy is his only child.” 


“The inevitable must be faced,” I 
encouraged. 
“Yes, but the immediate inevitable is 


likely to be absurdly capricious. Freddy 
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depends entirely upon his father for his 
income and sometimes Mr. Schultzman 
forgets that Freddy is not eight but twenty- 
eight.” Kate was provoked. 

“That might, conceivably, prove embar- 
rassing,” I admitted. “Still, he will come 
down handsomely enough when you have 
told him.” 

“Tt is precisely because we don’t know 
how he will come down that we haven’t 
told him,” Kate enlightened. 

“ And Winifred, how does she take it?” 
I put in. 

“We haven’t told her. We haven't 
given it to anyone but you. You under- 
stand, and you are so perfectly safe.” 

“Safe, yes,” I sighed, ‘“‘it is my cross.” 

“ Winifred has been staying for a month,” 
Kate continued, “ with the Fernalds of St. 
Louis, It’s in St. Louis, by the way, that 
the Schultzmans live.” 

I rose to go. 

“We're to be married Wednesday,” Kate 
announced. 

Isat down. ‘ Wednesday,” I exclaimed, 
“why that is only two days off!” 

“And Freddy and I want you to go 
to the Deanery to-morrow and arrange it 
all with the minister. And be sure above 
everything to manage it so we shall escape 
notice. You will, of course?” 

And, of course, I did. 
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The day after the wedding I called on 
Mrs. Frederick Schultzman. My part in 
the affair I was properly proud of. I had 
managed well and their secret was secure, 
So I waited comfortably for a pleasant 
word of commendation. 

But instead Kate swept by me without 
a word, over to the mantel, where she 
leaned as if tired. 

“For a bride of a day, a bride of your 
prospects, you seem—” I began. 

“Don’t,” Kate cut in. As she turned 
her face toward me I saw it was white 
and drawn. “My prospects,” she echoed. 
“They are at all events definite. Read 
that,” and she tossed me a letter. 

It was postmarked “Boston” and ran: 

“Dear old sister mine: I’m married; 
have been for nearly three hours now. 
I know you’d never guess, 
tease you. To Adolph 
Schultzman! We met again by chance in 
St. Louis. He was lovely and attentive, 
the dear old thing; came to see me ever 
so often until—well, until you see what 
happened. We sail to-morrow morning 
for the Mediterranean, when I'll tell you 
all about it. We return via Paris—(magic 
word, you won’t know me!) Am I not 
the luckiest girl? 

Thy sister, 
Winifred Schultzman, 

P. S.—Horrid name, but!!!” 


To whom? 
and I won't 


ON “THE POLO GROUND” 
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The Central China Famine Relief \s 
a Fancy Fair \e 
et ee ee be eee ee eee 4 


[3] NQUALIFIED success attended the 


efforts of the Central Famine Fund 
in their endeavours to augment 
the money at their disposal, by holding a 
Fancy Fair. An indication of the en- 
thusiasm with which the movement was 
taken up by the Chinese, was 


A tremendous crowd of people attended * 
on Sunday, and evinced a warm interest 


in the exhibits which included a great 
many valuable works of art, loaned by 
included 
wonderful paintings and etchings which 


well-known families. These 


illustrated in the fact that over 
14,000 tickets of admission were 
sold before the Fair opened, 
whilst the total is said to be 
in the vicinity of 30,000. 

The Exhibition was promoted 
by five young Chinese ladies, 
the idea being originally suggest- 
ed by Miss Julia Chow. The 
other ladies are the Misses Tuen 


Kinz-o, Tuen King-fung, Tuen 
King-ming, and Lea Hong-siang. 
Miss Chow contributed many 
things to the exhibition, including two 
carriages and three well-bred China ponies. 
These were raffled. 
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TWO CARRIAGES AND THREE WELL-BRED CHINA PO! 
WERE CONTRIBUTED BY MISS CHOW TO BE RAFFLED 


The Commercial Press 
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had been carefully preserved for many 
years, whilst there were also priceless 
writings by ancient scholars of historical 
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THE BAND PAVILION 


The Commercial Press 
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renown, Of more general interest was the Fireworks were intermittently displayed. 
ancient and modern fancy work by ladies; A Chinese Band performed foreign music 
work in gold and precious stones ; artificial at short intervals, and four Chinese bands 
flowers; embroidery and needlework; played various kinds of Chinese music, 


=) 


Phe Commercias ress 
EMBROIDERY, FLOWERS, AND FR f SUPPLEMENTED 
ANCIENT AND MODERN SCROLLS 


and rare heirlooms. The music was made those of Soochow, Peking, Nanziang, and 
up of Peking and Shansi songs, comic Shanghai. 


dialogue and singing, foreign and Can- The grounds were lighted by 3,000 
tonese music by guitars and other stringed electric lamps and several hundred gus 
instruments. lights, in addition to which Japanese, 
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Photo A CHINESE GARDEN IN MINIATURE 
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English, Canton, and Soochow fireworks 
were displayed day and night. 

A great feature of the exhibition were 
the jewels which represented in value not 
one but several princely fortunes. 

A miniature garden attracted a great deal 
of attention and a display of luscious fruit 
made some of the spectators long to help 
themselves to it. 


Photo 
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Taotai Shen Tun-ho, who is always in 
the fore front of any and every charitable 
movement in Shanghai, opened the Fair, 
which as we have already said, proved 
to be a great success and will be the 
means of mitigating to a great extent the 
distressful suffering caused by the recent 
famine. 
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THE HEART 


THERE’s a wonderful country lying 
Far off from the noisy town, 

Where the wind flower swings, 

And the song-bird sings, 
And the tumbling brooks come down ;— 
’Tis a land of light and of laughter, 
Where peace all the woodland fills ; 

’Tis the land that lies 

’Neath the summer skies, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


The road to that wonderful country 
Leads out from the gates of care ; 
And the tired feet 
In the dusty street 
* Are longing to enter there ; 


OF CHE EiLLs 


And a voice from that land is calling, 
In the rush of a thousand rills,— 
“Come away, away, 
To the woods to-day, 
To the heart of the happy hills.” 


Far away in that wonderful country, 
Where the skies have deepest hue, 

In the shadows cool, 

By the foaming pool, 
We may put on strength anew; 
We may drink from the magic fountains 
Where the wine of life distils ; 

And never a care 

Shall find us there, 
In the heart of the happy hills. 


2An Interesting 


Ceremony 


FRURING the visit to 
A Shanghai of Prince 

Henry in 1899, His 
Royal Highness was pleased 
to sanction the Company 
wearing his initials on the 
shoulder strap, and since then 
the Company has been styled: 
“German Company, Prince 
Henry of Prussia.” 

Prince Henry of Prussia 
would assuredly be much 
gratified could he witness 
the dignified way in which 
the members of the above 
Company always remember 
his birthday. After office 
hours on the 14th of August 
the full strength of the 
Company mustered on the 
Bund, and were supplemented 
by a detachment of sailors 
from S.M.S. Tiger. They 
marched smartly to the end 
of the Bund where they were 
reviewed by Dr. Von Buri, 
the German Consul. The 
Company was commanded by 
Captain Schellhoss, and the 
“march past” evoked much 
admiration from the numerous 
spectators who were looking 
on, amongst whom were Mr. 
De Gray, the Civil Command- 
ant, also Mr. Figge who 
represented the Municipal 
Council. 
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THIS IS AN ANNUAL EVENT WE 


A’S BIRTHDAY 
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se was difficult to recognise our well- 
Pe cared-for foreshore lawn on the 

morning of the roth after a visit 
from the worst typhoon that has struck 
Shanghai since rgo1. ‘l'o begin with, the 
yellow water of the tranquil 
Whangpoo River was washing over the 
in turbulent waves, and 


usually 


foreshore lawn 
when 


the tide went down, all 


later on 
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unfortunate boats, including two house- 
boats, had become partly or totally wrecked. 


FACETIOUS PRANKS OF THE WIND 


The wind seemed to play noughts and 
crosses with whom and what it chose. It 
was particularly unkind to one unfortunate 
lady whose hat it caused to whirl in mad 
glee along the Bund, not content with this 


Photo 


kinds of wreckage left behind, 
including portions of boats, great planks 
from wrecked jetties, etc. A gruesome 
was a lidless coffin, whilst further 


were 


relic 
on was the body of a China- 
man. On the sodden lawn the 
typhoon also left sad momentos 
in the form of fallen trees, 
besides numerous _ branches, 
which had been stripped from 
the trees as though a great 
pruning knife had been used. 
Houseboats, cargoboats, junks, 
and yachts which had been 
floating peacefully all along the 
river front before ‘the typhoon 


Photo 


arrived, had all disappeared. Most of them 
had sought and found a safe anchorage on 
the Pootung side of the river, whilst a few 


WRECKAGE FROM THE RIVER ON THE FORESHORE 
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indignity it next took possession of some 
detachable curls which careered in playful 
fashion along the ground, never pausing 
till they landed in front of a fast travelling 


THE RIVER LASHED OVER THE GARDEN Burr Photo Co. 


BUNDING IN ANGRY WAVES 
tram. Then it was that the fair owner 
risked her life ky making strenuous efforts 
to rescue her hirsute appendages with the 
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point of her umbrella. Her successful efforts 
were viewed by a sympathetic but amused 
crowd. At another part of the proceedings 
two baskets of luscious apples were capsized 
and whilst the coolie was trying to rescue 
his baskets from the playful pranks of the 
wind, the apples were taken possession of 
by an avaricious crowd of coolies, who 


quickly performed the 


disappearing act.” 


Phi to 
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he has expended a great deal of time 
and trouble in nurturing them to a state 
of usefulness and beauty. 

No serious accidents were reported, nor 
did any of the buildings suffer very much 
damage. This is a matter of congratulation 
to our Municipal Surveyor, whose duty it 
is to see that all buildings are as storm 


proof as it is possible to make them, but 
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A PONTOON WHICH CAME OVER FROM POOTCNG AND TOOK UP A POSITION 


BESIDE THE PEK 


The various structures on the Race 


Course—being so much exposed—suffered 


to a. considerable extent, aud the damage 
done to the trees on the Bubbling Well 
Road and other parts of the Settlement 


must have grieved Mr. MacGregor, the 


Municipal Gardener, to a great extent, as 


} ROAD JETTY 


to judge from the amount of débris and 
i] 


broken glass whi attered around, 


was S 


Dame Luck had also something to do with 
the immunity from personal damage, that 
prevailed during the storm. Many lives 
were lost by drowning, but as far as 


reports go no foreign lives were included. 
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Sage Financial Sayings 


Many of the great magnates have acquired their colossal wealth by knowing how 


to make good investments. 
Actual value will tell in the end. 


Speculation commences where certainty ends. 


Never sell a good stock on mere market rumours. 
Buy when everything looks the blackest, and when everyone else wants to sell. 


‘The bull must always be on the watch to get out, and on some occasions to reverse. 


‘The saving of money means the exercise of self-control. 


so hard for many. 


That is what makes saving 
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: Phe Pennis Doubles Championship 
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EVER in the annals of tennis in 
Shanghai has there been a match 


more strenuously contested than 
that of the Doubles Championship which 
took place at the Cricket Ground on the 
4th of August between Dr. 
Murray and Mr. E. White, 
versus Mr. G, C. Dew and 
Mr. J. 1.. Beaumont. 

The sporting reputation of 
the competitors attracted a 
large number of spectators 
who followed the game 
throughout with the keenest 
interest. Enthusiastic ap- 
plause was evoked by 
many prolonged and cleverly 
played volleys for which all 
the players were more or 
less responsible. After Dr, 
Murray and Mr. White were 
announced as the champions 
by the narrow margin of one 
set out of five, many animated 
arguments took place amongst 
the spectators as to the 
precedence of the players. 

Many considered that Dr. 
Murray saved the game by 
the conspicuous brilliancy of 
his play which reached the 
top notch, whilst others re- 


called the adroit __ part 

which White took in some hard 
volleys. Then again Dew was credited 
with a fine service, whilst Beaumont 


accomplished some marvellously clever 
returns that would have forlorn 
hopes to any one less agile than Mr, 
Beaumont. White and Murray played 


been 


THE SPECTATORS WATCHED THE MATCH FROM Bi 
TO END WITH RAPT ATTENTION 


Reading from left 10 right : 
DR, MURRAY, G. Cc. 
H, M, GORTON, UMPIRE 


Be 
B 


09 9 WR 


more consistently than their opponents 


whose game was of a more “in-and-out” 
nature. At one time their supporters were 
made to groan inwardly by the wild returns 


of Beaumont orthe easy opportunities conse- 


ING 
DEW, E. WHITE, J. 1. BEAUMONT 


quently given by Dew to his opponents, then 
both would make amends by doing some- 
thing exceptionally clever. It wasa fine game 
of tennis and will long be remembered by 
all those who witnessed it, and Dr. Murray 
and Mr. White are both to be heartily 
congratulated on their well-fought victory. 
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Top—J. L, BEAUMONT 


Underneath—@, C, DEW 


FAIR SPECTATORS AT THE TENNIS MATCH 


HE return from the holidays brings 
with it the interesting work of pro- 
ducing prints from negatives we 

have secured. It is proposed, therefore, 
to deal with this topic m the present 
article: and at once a warning is put out; 
throw your spoilt negatives into the dust-bin 
and do not waste time and material in 
attempting the impossible. By this it is 
not meant that every negative which is not 
quite up to the mark should be discarded 
—much may be done to improve them by 
after-treatment ; but of that anon. Every 
photographer makes mistakes. Sometimes 
one finds that something has gone wrong 
with the focussing, and a picture which 
should be sharp turns out to be an 
excellent example of the fuzzy-wuzzy type. 
Or it may be that the developer has failed 
to flow evenly over the whole plate, with 
the result that patches show on the 
negative. In such cases it is mere folly to 
waste paper in the endeavour to get prints. 


One of the questions that at once arises [J 


in the beginner’s mind is “What sort of 
paper shall I begin with?” The usual 
plan is to begin with ordinary “ Printing- 
Out Paper” (P.O.P.) which requires 
toning. It is advisable, however, for 
beginners, to start with a good “self- 
toning paper,” such as the Paget, 
Seltona, Zigo, and other brands too 
numerous to mention in detail. In 
addition it is well to select one which has 
a collodion base: the reasons for this 
are :—(1) A self-toning paper is extremely 
simple to work, and, provided that your 
negative is at least fairly good, and that 
you follow carefully the maker’s instruc- 


tions, which are enclosed in every packet, 
you ought without fail to get a presentable 
picture: (2) a paper covered with a 
collodion emulsion is not so easily 
damaged as one covered with gelatine, 
and can be dried in front of the fire—a 
proceeding which would be fatal to a 
gelatine paper. 


* * * 


The only real difficulty in connection 
with these papers is to ascertain how far to 
carry the printing. Almost all of them, 


Photo E. 1. Allen 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT NEWCHWANG 
like ordinary P.O.P., require printing more 
deeply than the finished print should be ; 
but the various brands differ greatly in 
this respect. The best plan is to make a 
trial print with half a sheet of paper, and 
experience will soon show how far to let 

the printing go. 

In examining the prints be careful not 
to expose them to a strong light. Other 
points to be careful about are:—allow the 
full time in the hypo bath and be sure 
that they get a thorough washing, so that 
only an infinitesimal amount of hypo is 
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left in the paper. Neglect of either 
of these points means the ultimate fading 
of the prints. 

A simple method of testing whether 
prints are properly washed is the follow- 
ing:—Dissolve a few grains of _ per- 
manganate of potash in a little water till it 
becomes about the colour of port wine and 
add a pinch of carbonate of soda, Pour off 
a little of this solution into a glass measure 
and allow a few drops of water to drain 
off the wet print into it. If the solution 
does not change colour your print is clean 
enough ; if it does, you must wash the 
print still more. 
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As to the second point, most makers gave 
general directions; but it is obvious that. 
since negatives vary so greatly in density, 
it is not possible to give exact details. 
The only way is to make trial prints. 

* * * 

A good way to do this is the following :— 
Mark off on your working-bench a series 
of distances, one foot, eighteen inches, 
two feet, etc., from the place where you 
put your printing-frame. Then choose a 
fairly average negative : cut a quarter plate 
sized piece of paper into four and expose 
according to the maker’s directions for a 
normal negative. If the image blackens 
over, you must either diminish time of the 


TEMPLE AT POOTOO 


An extremely interesting form of printing 
is that which is done by artificial light, 
and in which the image is developed out, 
much in the same way as in making 
negatives. There are many varieties of 
these papers, which are known generally 
as ‘“‘gaslight” papers. Two things are 
absolutely necessary to ensure success with 
these papers:—Perfect cleanliness and 
correct exposure, As regards the first, 
your great enemy, till development is 
complete, is hypo; therefore let your dish 
of hypo, which must be ready to hand, be 
well away from the developing dish and 
the paper, and take care that, after 
touching hypo and before touching the 
paper, your hands are washed and dried. 


— exposure or increase the distance of 
the source of light from the negative. 
If the image fails to appear after a 
short time, you must either increase 
the time of exposure or diminish the 
distance of the source of light. A 
few trials with a normal negative will 
furnish you with a. sufficient 
guide. But whenever you are in 
doubt it is better and cheaper to go 
back to a test exposure, rather than 
risk wasting several sheets. When 
once the right exposure is ascertained, 

well to record it in your note- 
book, or on the edge of the negative, 
and thus save time and trouble for the 
future. 


soon 


it is 


* * * 


With these papers you will find it best 
always to use acid hypo; this can be 
bought ready-made or you can easily make 
it up by adding one ounce of potassium 
metabisulphite to one pound of hypo, and 
dissolve the whole in sixty-four ounces of 
This prevents stains and loss 
sometimes occur with 
N.B.—Don’t use 


water. 

of tone, 
ordinary plain types. 
acid hypo with P.O.P. 


which 


* * * 
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For exposing these papers magnesium 
ribbon (not wire) is very satisfactory. 


It can now be bought packed in little 
circular tins with inches marked on the 
rim; so that all 
to draw out a sufficient length of the 
Some of the 


you have to do is 


ribbon and set light to it. 
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new metallic electric lamps of high candle- 
power are good, but they need very careful 
handling to prevent fracture of the filament. 
For most people the magnesium ribbon 
is advisable. ‘To increase or decrease the 
time of exposure, simply use more or less 
ribbon. 


Photo THE WATER AT TETSING BRIDGE AFTER THE TYPHOON C. Ozorio, 
we 
THE “MEISHUN” DISASTER 


“Ir is assumed that, as the vessel had been engaged in the carriage of kerosine 
during the past season, the ceilings of the holds had become saturated with the oil 
which, so long as she was running and the hatches being frequently opened, had been 


allowed to vaporize and escape. 


docking, the vapour from the oil must have accumulated in the holds and, mix 


On the hatches being kept on during her period of 


ng with 


air, formed an explosive mixture which ignited with the first introduction of a light.”— 


The Leading Light. 


Photo 


THE BURNING OF THE SS. ‘‘MEISHUN” 


Rembrandt 
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Biography of the Late Major Asbley 
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MONGST the records of the early 

days of Shanghai, there is no name 

«Y%* more widely known or highly 

respected than that of the late Major 
Ashley. 

He came to China when he was twenty- 
three years of age, and spent forty-six 
years of his life here, having commenced 
his career in 1858. 

He came out, as most of the early 
hands did, in a sailing vessel, was 
attracted by Shanghai and remained 
to serve under General Ward, and 
afterwards under General Gordon in 
the Taiping Rebellion, in the com- 
missariant part of which he took an 
active interest, 

He was very popular amongst the 
high-class section of the Chinese 
community, who offered to sell him 
large portions of land in Hongkew at 
25 cents per mow. However, as the 
land was principally paddy fields Mr. 
Ashley refused the offer on account of 
the Chinese land tax. 

He was essentially a sportsman, and 
his name invariably appeared in the 
Race Book against one or more ponies 
which he both trained and rode, and 
after his jockey days were over, he put 
in much useful work for many years 
as second starter. 

His best pony was“ Tioga” who won 
* for Mr. Ashley the ‘‘Maiden Stakes” in 
1886, and was second to “ Susewind” 
in the “Champions” of 1887. 

He was an excellent shot and took 
part in many successful shooting trips. 

He was an active member of both 
the Shanghai Yacht and Rowing Clubs. 
In later years he acted as cox, and 
coached many a victorious crew. 

Major Ashley was known to many of his 
intimate friends as ‘Herr von Boonqui.” 
This title he gained when coxing the 
German crew for one of the International 
Races. In the yachting world he also 
gained many honours with a yacht called 
the Charm. or no less than thirty 


years Major Ashley was chief of the Fire 
Brigade for which he did yoeman service. 
In the early days he built a Bungalow 
near the Astor House, which he later on 
removed on rollers to Yuhang Road, where 
it remained til! about six years ago when 
it was pulled down to make room for 
modern houses. When he died seven 
years ago his cheery genial presence was 


THE LATE MAJOR ASHLEY 


much missed by a large number of friends, 
and many are the reminisciences which 
are still recalled in which he occupied a 
prominent position. 

He left four daughters and one son to 
mourn his loss, who are now all resident 
in Shanghai, and are as much respected as 
their father was before them. 
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N the morning of the mn of August 
there occurred the most spectacular 
and disastrous fire that has ever 

beeri witnessed in Shanghai. About 9.50 
an explosion was heard on board the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer Afershun, 
which had arrived from Hankow a few 
hours previous to the catastrophe and was 
waiting along the wharf tg go into the Old 
Dock for repairs. 

A dense volume of smoke was seen to 
arise from the forward part of the vessel, 
which being entirely built of wood, formed 
a ready prey to the devastating flames 
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officer, who swam out and brought him 
to a place of safety. In the meantime the, 
officers on board the MWosang were making 
herculean but ineffectual efforts to undo 
the wires which fastened their ship to the 
Meishun. Mr. Blown, the chief officer, at 
great risk, gallantly clambered on board the 
last named vessel—which by this time was 
a mass of flames—and succeeded in casting 
off the wires. The tug Aathzyn which 
was the first to arrive on the scene then 
towed the A/ershun about sixty feet from 
the wharf, where the chief officer succeed- 
ed under great difficulties in letting go 
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which a few minutes later took full 
possession of the ship, and attracted crowds 
of people from far and near, who viewed 
the awe-inspiring sight from the wharves 
and banks of the river. Then followed a 
series of events that increased the excite- 
ment that prevailed, to the highest point. 
The Wosang, which was lying alongside 
next caught fire, and three of her workmen 
with clothes and flesh all charred and 
burnt, were seen to fight their way through 
the smoke and flames and dive into the 
- water. One of them, who could not 
swim, would have lost his life but for the 
brave action of Mr. Doyle, a Customs 


MEISH) 


1,150 TONS 


the port anchor. ‘There was a fairly strong 
ebb tide running at the time, and it was 
observed with horror that the burning ship 
was dragging her anchor and was drifting 
slowly towards the wharf where the Loong. 
Wo was moored. Desperate efforts were 

made by the officers of the latter to avoid 

a collision with the menacing ship, which, 

ky this time, was doomed. 

Fortunately the engines had been made 
ready for service, so were requisitioned for 
the purpose of backing her out of her 
dangerous. position, but before this object 
was attained, a stronger gust of wind drove 
the J/eishun close to the huge steamer, 
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which nothing could have saved had it not 
been that the mast of the A/eishun went 
by the board, and fell in such a position 
that it acted as a fender until the Loong Wo 
gotaway. ‘The lattér had also caught fire, 
and was badly scorched, but the officers, 
and the small part of the Chinese crew 
who had not deserted the ship, dealt with 
the fire promptly and successfully. 

Fears were next entertained for the 
safety of the wharf which was now only 
about ten feet from the Meishun, and 
was also burning merrily when the Fire 


Photo 


The Samson 
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BRAVE DEEDS 

At this point the tug Samson drew as 
near to the JZershun as the blazing heat 
would allow, and the sailor swam to the 
cable with a heaving line by which he 
drew across a wire hawser and made it fast 
to the bight of the cable at the water-line 
then began to tow the 
burning ship to a less dangerous position, 
but the heat of the fire was too much for 
the chain, which broke, and again the 
burning vessel was at liberty to drift where 
she willed. 


Burr Piolo Co. 


THE HARBOUR FIRE 


The Meishun drifting alongside the Loong Wo aiter setting fire to the Wosang 


Brigade arrived and put the fire out. The 
Customs Firefloat put in an appearance 
at 10.22, and the Municipal Firefloat at 
10.36, but by this time all hope was given 
up of saving the Afeishun, and every effort 
was concentrated in trying to reduce the 
danger threatened to other vessels, By this 
time the “fireship” was drifting towards 
the Zsang and Hangsang and it was only 
by the conspicuous bravery of a Chinese 
sailor that both were saved from disaster, 


The Koonshing, at this point, seemed to 
be doomed, when again an act of bravery 
on the part of a Chinaman saved the 
situation, The No. 1 hand on board the 
Samson, swam to the burning vessel with a 
heaving line and climbing on the anchor, 
fastened a wire to it. This courageous 
act was done at great risk, as showers 
of sparks and pieces of timber were 
falling on him all the time. A hearty 
cheer from the crowd of people looking 
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on greeted the accomplishment of this 
brave deed. 

The Samson ‘succeeded in towing the 
burning ship to the deephole where the 
firefloat got to work, but by this time 
nothing was left above the water-line but 
the funnel and a portion of the wood work 
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a further contribution to the greedy flames 
had they not managed to get away, and 
many other minor disasters were averted 
but not without many acts of bravery which 
will never be recorded. 

The loss of life cannot be accurately 
ascertained, but two bodies were found 
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THE HARBOUR FIRE . 
The blazing Meishun alongside the Hongkew Wharf immediately astern of the Koonshing 


on the poop, where floated the German 
flag. 

The damage done to other vessels was 
considerable, the Wosang and the Loong Wo 
being the worst sufferers, whilst the Esang 
and Koonshing were also slightly damaged. 
Two lighters loaded with compressed paper 
which were lying hard by would have made 


floating in the hold of the Afeishun and 
three Chinamen were taken to the hospital 
who were all very badly burned. 

It is a matter for congratulation that so 
few lives were lost and that no’ more 
damage was done, as the fire at one time 
threatened to do an immense amount of 
destruction. nae 


8.8. “*LOONG wo” 


The s.s. Loong Wo was built by the Hongkong and Whampoo Dock Co. in 1906. She is 3.925 tons gross and besides the two 
decks devoted entirely to passengers’ accommodation has a cargo carrying capacity of over 2,000 tons, 


eee 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


TKacHER: ‘Tommy, you shouldn’t smack your lips,” 


Tommy: 
you do,” 


“Well, 


I’s too young to go round smacking other people’s lips like 


Aug. 1st. Complimentary dinner and presentation 
of gold watch to Mr. F. S. 
Ramplin, honorary secretary of the 
Shanghai Recreation Club, by the 
Members, on his departure for 
Yokohama. 


y, 3rd.—Arrival of the first Taxieab in Shanghai, 
imported by the Oriental Automo- 
bile Company. 

yy 5th.—Polo Match at Tsingtau between a team 
from Shanghai and the home team, 


which was won by the visitors by 
two goals to nil. The visiting 
members were Messrs. A. W. 


Burkill, Captain V. Davies, D. 
Hartley, and I. Bell Irvine. 


5, 6th.—The Cricket team, representing Shang- 
hai Cricket Club, left for Weihaiwei 
to play against the Navy, The 
result of the match was a defeat 
for the visitors by five wickets. 


>, .gth.—Fourteen cases of Rubonic Plague 
reported in Chapei, just outside 
the Settlement, 


», toth.—Four more cases reported and a similar 
number of deaths, 


Shanghai visited by a typhoon which 
caused much destruction to ship- 
ping, native craft, trees, etc, 


y, 11th,—Trouble in the Chapei district owing 
to the Public Works Department 
erecting a barrier to keep out 
plague-infected rats from invading 
the Settlement. 


Arrival of two life-sized marble 
statues representing Prudence and 
Abundance imported by the China 
Mutual Insurance Co. for their 
new building. 


+) 12th.—Remarkably high tide, the foreshore 
being under water and many 
streets flooded. 


sy 14th,—Parade of the German Company of the 
S.V.C. and men from S.M.S. 
Tiger, in honour of the birthday 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. 


», 15th,—Open-air concert by Mons. Rafalewski 
and Miss Lili Sharp at the Palace 
Hotel Roof Garden. 


Aug. 16th.—l'resentation of a silver Tea Service to 
Mr C. A. Graves by some 
insurance friends, on his leaving for 
home, to fill the position of manager 
of the Foreign Fire Department in 
London. 


+» 17th,.—Presentation at the Shanghai Club of a 
beautiful Tea Service to Mr. H. 
Figge, manager of the Deutsche- 
Asiatic Bank, on his departure for 
Europe. 


Inauguration of a Chinese National Diet 
Society, with a view to convert 
the Chinese into a vegetarian race. 
Promotors: Mr. Win Ting-fang and 
Mr. Li. 


» 


18th.—July competition of the Revolver Club 
which resulted in a tie between 
W. E. Sauer and G, Lynch, 


sy t9th.—Fancy Fair and Exhibition by Chinese 
ladies in aid of the Famine Fund 
at the Chang Su-ho Gardens. 


+ 20th.—Second day of Féte and Exhibition, 


+» 23rd. —First issue of the ‘China Press,” a new 
local newspaper. The Editor, Mr. 
T. F. Millard, and Manager, Mr. 
Fleicher. 


+» 25th.—Fire on the Hongkew wharves. The 
s.s. Meishun burned to the water’s 
edge and other vessels badly 
damaged. 


», 25th,—Grand concert at the Astor House by 
Mons. Rafalewski and Miss Lili 
Sharp. 


»» 26th.—Annual Swimming Gala and Water 
Polo at the Shanghai Rowing Club. 


Fatal accident owing to terrific storm. 
A native junk capsized and about 
twenty lives lost, 


 ,, 29th.—Death of Mr. J. J. Mansfield, Staft- 


Drum-Major of 8. V.C. and organist 
of St. Joseph’s Church and founder 
of choir. 


+> 31st.—Birthday of the Queen of Holland, 
reception given by Mr. L. J. C. 
Von Zeppelin Obermuller, Consul- 
General for the Netherlands, 


